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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE new Anglo-Japanese Agreement, which was signed in 

Oo London on August 12 and published on Septem- 

ur New ; 

ber 27, is a scarcely less momentous event than 
the Russo-Japanese Treaty of Peace, to which it 
so materially contributed. It opens a new era 
in world politics. On September 6, i.e one week after the 
declaration of Peace at Portsmouth, Lord Lansdowne (British 
Minister for Foreign Affairs) took the courteous step of for- 
warding the Agreement with a covering despatch to the British 
Ambassadors in Parisand St. Petersburg, with instructions to com- 
municate it to the Frenchand Russian Governments. Sir Charles 
Hardinge, the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, was in- 
structed to explain that the new Agreement was in substitution of 
the former Agreement of January 30, 1902, and that it would have 
been published the moment it was signed “ but for the fact that 
negotiations had at that time already commenced between Russia 
and Japan, and that the publication of such a document while 
those negotiations were still in progress would obviously have been 
improper and inopportune.” Lord Lansdowne hazarded the hope 
that the Russian Government would regard the new Agreement 
as “an international instrument to which no exception can be 
taken by any of the Powers interested in the affairs of the Far 
East.” The objects mentioned in the preamble as animating the 
policy of the contracting parties were such as should secure “ the 
goodwill and support of all the Powers in endeavouring to main- 
tain peace in Eastern Asia, and in seeking to uphold the integrity 
and the independence of the Chinese Empire, and the principle 


of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all 
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nations in that country,” while the special interests of the Con- 
tracting Parties were of a kind upon which they were “ fully en- 
titled to insist,” and the announcement that those interests must 
be safeguarded is one which “can create no surprise, and need 
give rise to no misgivings.” The British despatch called special 
attention to the wording of Article 2, which laid down that it was 
only in the case “of an unprovoked attack made on one of the 
contracting parties by another Power or Powers, and when that 
party is defending its territorial rights and special interests from 
aggressive action, that the other party is bound to come to its 
assistance.” Article 3 recognised the paramount position which 
Japan nowoccupied and must henceforward occupy in Korea, “and 
her right to take any measures which she may find necessary for 
the protection of her political, military, and economic interests 
in that country;” but it was expressly provided “that such mea- 
sures must not be contrary to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for the commerce and industries of other nations.” This 
treatment of Korea admittedly differentiated the new Agree- 
ment from its predecessor; but it had now become generally 
evident that, owing to its near neighbourhood to the Japanese 
Empire and its inability to stand alone, Korea “must fall 
under the control and tutelage of Japan.” Russia had herself 
recognised this fact during the peace negotiations, and it was 
reasonable to suppose that other Powers held similar views. 
In conclusion, Lord Lansdowne declared that the British 
Government “ventured to anticipate that the alliance thus 
concluded, designed (sic) as it is with objects which are purely 
peaceful and for the protection of rights and interests the 
validity of which cannot be contested, will be regarded with 
approval” by the Russian Government. They were justified in 
believing that the new Agreement between Great Britain and 
Japan had not been without effect in facilitating the settle- 
ment by which the war between Russia and Japan “had been 
so happily concluded, and they earnestly trust that it may for 
many years to come be instrumental in securing the peace of 
the world in those regions which come within its scope.” 


We reproduce the text of the new Agreement : 


Text of the AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
Agreement. KINGDOM AND JAPAN, SIGNED AT 
LONDON, AUGUST 12, 1905. 
PREAMBLE. 


The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, being desirous of replacing 
the Agreement concluded between them on January 30, 1902, by fresh 


> 
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stipulations, have agreed upon the following Articles, which have for their 
object : 

(2) The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in the regions 
of Eastern Asia and of India ; 

(4) The preservation of the common interests of all Powers in China, by 
ensuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese Empire and the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all nations in 


China ; 
(c) The maintenance of the territorial rights of the High Contracting Parties 


in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India, and the defence of their special 


interests in the said regions : 
ARTICLE I. 


It is agreed that whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain or Japan, 
any of the rights and interests referred to in the preamble of this Agreement 
are in jeopardy, the two Governments will communicate with one another fully 
and frankly, and will consider in common the measures which should be taken 
to safeguard those menaced rights or interests. 


‘ ARTICLE II. 

If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, wherever arising, on 
the part of any other Power or Powers either Contracting Party should be 
involved in war in defence of its territorial rights or special interests mentioned 
in the preamble of this Agreement, the other Contracting Party will at once 
come to the assistance of its ally, and will conduct the war in common, and 
make peace in mutual agreement with it. 


ARTICLE III. 

Japan possessing paramount political, military, and economic interests in 
Corea, Great Britain recognises the right of Japan to take such measures of 
guidance, control, and protection in Corea as she may deem proper and 
necessary to safeguard and advance those interests, provided always that such 
measures are not contrary to the principle of equal opportunities for the 
commerce and industry of all nations. 


ARTICLE IV 
Great Britain having a special interest in all that concerns the security of 
the Indian frontier, Japan recognises her right to take such measures in the 
proximity of that frontier as she may find necessary for safeguarding her 
Indian possessions. 
ARTICLE V. 
The High Contracting Parties agree that neither of them will, without con- 
sulting the other, enter into separate arrangements with another Power to the 
prejudice of the objects described in the preamble of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI. 

As regards the present war between Japan and Russia, Great Britain will 
continue to maintain strict neutrality unless some other Power or Powers 
should join in hostilities against Japan, in which case Great Britain will come 
to the assistance of Japan, and will conduct the war in common, and make 
peace in mutual agreement with Japan. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The conditions under which armed assistance shall be afforded by either 
Power to the other in the circumstances mentioned in the present Agreement, 
and the means by which such assistance is to be made available, will be 
arranged by the Naval and Military authorities of the Contracting Parties, 
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who will from time to time consult one another fully and freely upon all ques- 
tions of mutual interest. 
ARTICLE VIII. 

The present Agreement shall, subject to the provisions of Article VI., come 
into effect immediately after the date of its signature, and remain in force for 
ten years from that date. 

In case neither of the High Contracting Parties should have notified twelve 
months before the expiration of the said ten years the intention of terminating 
it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from the day on 
which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have denounced it. But 
if, when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually engaged 
in war, the alliance shall, zfso facto, continue until peace is concluded. 

In faith whereof the Undersigned, duly authorised by their respective 
Governments, have signed this Agreement and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 

Done in duplicate at London, the 12th day of August, 1905. 


L.S.) LANSDOWNE, 
His Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 
(L.S.) TADASU HAYASHI, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of His Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan at the Court of St. James. 


Although party feeling runs unusually high at the present time, 
largely owing to the exasperating tactics of the 
Government, few recent events have caused more 
general satisfaction than the completion of this 
momentous compact. Radicals and Conservatives have vied with 
one another in congratulating Lord Lansdowne on his memorable 
achievement, and in expressing approval of the policy embodied 
in the Agreement. The solitary screed of Mr. Leonard Courtney 
merely serves to emphasise the general consensus of opinion. 
A policy which is enthusiastically and universally endorsed 
by the entire Unionist party without a single dissentient, as 
well as by Radicals of such a divergent hue as Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Herbert Paul, comes as near to being a national 
policy as we can ever hope for in a democratic country where 
every crank is entitled to express his opinion. The present 
Agreement, which runs for ten years, extends and confirms our 
Alliance with Japan, which has grown in popularity and prestige 
ever since its initiation three and a half years ago, until, to quote 
Mr. Asquith, it has become “an integral part of our policy 
in the Far East.” Like its predecessor it rests on the solid 
foundation of the mutual assurance of common interests. It 
is of an essentially preservative and pacific character. It 
threatens no other nation, nor does it wound any legitimate 
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susceptibilities. It was “signed, sealed and delivered” for the 
purpose of perpetuating peace in the Far East, and to establish 
commercial equality. Its three main objects are clearly described 
in the Preamble, viz., (1) The consolidation and maintenance of 
the general peace in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India; (2) 
The preservation of the common interests of all Powers in China; 
(3) The maintenance of the territorial rights of the contracting 
parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India, and the 
defence of their special interests in the said regions. All other 
civilised nations are equally interested with the Signatories in 
securing the first and second of those objects, and it has been 
seriously suggested in St. Petersburg that there shall be a general 
adhesion to the Agreement by the principal Powers. The third 
object only concerns the allies, but there.is no valid reason why 
the British Empire in India or Japan’s supremacy in Korea should 
be regarded as a provocation to others. 


Then, again, civilised mankind are agreed in approving the 
doctrines now formally laid down by Great Britain 
and Japan, as regards China. They are, in the 
first place, the independence and integrity of 
the Chinese Empire, and secondly the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for the commerce and industry of all nations in China. 
Neither of the allies seeks any special privilege or preference 
for itself, and their joint declaration gives a reality to the 
much-decried doctrine of the open door which it had hitherto 
lacked. The eight Articles constituting the Agreement proper 
indicate the practical means of carrying out the objects recited 
in the Preamble, the most important being Article 2, which, as 
we have seen, provides that in the event of a war between either 
ally and any other Power “in defence of its territorial rights or 
special interests mentioned in the Preamble,” which has been 
brought about “by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive 
action wherever arising on the part of any other Power or 
Powers,” then its ally will immediately come to its aid and “ con- 
duct the war in common and make peace in mutual agreement 
with it.” This is a fundamental change between the new and the 
old Agreement. The policy of 1902 only brought the alliance 
into play in the event of unprovoked attack by two or more 
Powers; and though this engagement was undoubtedly responsible 
for confining the late war to the two original belligerents, it is 
arguable that if in 1902 we had accepted our present obligation, 
there would have been no Russo-Japanese war. This, how- 
ever, is by no means certain, indeed it is equally arguable that 
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had the present Agreement been signed in 1902 it would simply 
have opened the door toa world-wide conflict. Each Agreement 
was appropriate to its day. The present compact establishes a 
strictly defensive alliance between Great Britain and Japan, and 
compels either to assist the other in the event of aggressive action 
by a third party directed against the territorial rights or special 
interests set forth in the Preamble, though it must be admitted 
that Section (c) is somewhat wanting in definiteness. Does it 
comprise the Persian Gulf? Article 3 recognises in almost iden- 
tical language with the Treaty of Portsmouth that “ Japan pos- 
sesses a paramount political, military and economic interest in 
Korea,” and declares that England recognises the right of Japan ‘‘to 
take such measures of guidance, control and protection in Korea 
as she may deem proper and necessary to safeguard and advance 
those interests,” though, as Lord Lansdowne points out in his 
despatch, such measures must not contravene the principle of 
“equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all 
nations.” Japan, on her side, recognises our “ special interest in 
all that concerns the security of the Indian frontier,” as also Great 
Britain’s right “to take such measures in the proximity of that 
frontier as she may find necessary for safeguarding her Indian 
possessions.” The former prohibition of “ re-insurance” treaties, 
dear to Bismarck, is of course renewed; and although there is 
no actual military or naval convention, the naval and military 
authorities of the contracting parties are to keep in touch with 
one another. It cannot be too often repeated that there are no 
secret clauses. According to Mr. John Morley, who delights in 
striking a melancholy note on all great occasions of public rejoic- 
ing, “ everybody is glad but nobody is proud” of the Japanese 
alliance. This is not the first time that Mr. Morley has misinter- 
preted the feelings of his countrymen. All patriotic Englishmen 
simply rejoice in the alliance with the Japanese. They are proud 
to be associated with such a splendid people—their single mis- 
giving arising—as is so admirably pointed out in our brilliant © 
contemporary the Outlook—trom the fear lest the alliance should 
act as a soporific. We may look, however, to the German 
Emperor to keep us awake. 


The Anglo-Japanese Agreement had a remarkable reception 
. _ abroad, though it would be premature to estimate 

Its Reception . : ; ; ; fi 
praia its ultimate effect on the international situation. 
"So far as can be judged at this distance, our 
allies are as delighted with the alliance as we are. They 
regard it as a substantial reinforcement of the Peace of Ports- 
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mouth, and as some compensation for that most unpopular 
treaty of which the ratifications were exchanged in the beginning 
of October. Count Okuma, the leader of the Progressive Party, 
which is in opposition to the Katsura Government, who had 
been one of the foremost critics of the treaty, is enthusiastic in 
his approval of the alliance. In his own words, “not only the 
peace of the Orient, but the peace of the whole world, is ensured 
by the new compact, which will prove a powerful instrument 
in advancing the cause of civilisation and humanity.” Moreover 
its benefit will not be limited to the contracting parties, but will 
extend to the nations in general. “It is gratifying beyond 
expression that non-Christian Japan should be admitted on an 
equal footing with the greatest Power.” Count Okuma allayed 
the apprehensions which had been expressed lest the Japanese 
might become involved in onerous obligations as regards India 
by the reminder that “ Russia is now incapacitated from attempt- 
ing any aggression on the Indian frontier owing to her internal 
and financial condition,” adding that instead of feeling aversion 
towards the new alliance, Russia would welcome it “as a power- 
ful guardian of peace, for she would gain time to recuperate and 
devote herself to national improvement and development.” The 
magnificent ovation since accorded in Japan to the British China 
squadron leaves no doubt as to how the alliance is regarded 
by the people at large. It was only to be expected that 
bureaucratic Russia should receive the new Agreement with 
reserve and even with hostility. It shattered their dream of a 
war of revanche. In the first place it establishes such an over- 
whelming naval superiority as to deter any other European 
Power from co-operating with Russia in re-opening the Far 
Eastern settlement, while the military resources of the allies 
deprives the Invasion of India, which has long been popular in 
Russian military circles, of much of its attractiveness, though 
we gladly note that there has been a unanimous repudiation 
in this country of the deplorable suggestion that henceforward 
we might transfer to the Japanese army the responsibility of 
guarding India. As Mr. Balfour has recently reminded us, no 
diplomatic arrangements, however skilful, exonerate us from 
the duty of defending our own possessions. 


Still, the fact that a Russian forward movement on the 
Indian frontier would in all probability be fol- 
lowed by the capture of Vladivostok by Japan 
cannot fail to have a sobering influence on the War Party in 
St. Petersburg. For this very reason the Anglo-Japanese 
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Alliance is popular with Russian Liberals as a welcome insur- 
ance against a renewal of the wild-cat schemes for which the 
Russian people have paid so dearly, and which not a few of the 
Grand Dukes are anxious to repeat in Central Asia in the hope 
of recovering lost prestige. For similar reasons the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement is heartily approved in France, who realises 
from her painful experiences during the last few months that 
the continued absorption of Russia in the Far East would 
imperil French interests. M. Hanotaux, the ex-Foreign 
Minister, has recently related this significant incident: “Some 
ten years ago, when Count Muravieff had the idea of occupy- 
ing Port Arthur,a high German personage said to me, ‘Do 
let your Russian friends throw themselves into Asia. That 
will make the burden of Europe all the lighter.’ The expres- 
sion used by the German personage in question was more 
forcible and vivid. It is hardly necessary for me to add that 
when he said ‘Europe’ Germany must be understood.” French- 
men now realise the object of these German suggestions, and 
they welcome the Anglo-Japanese Agreement as rendering Russia 
less amenable than hitherto to the voice of the charmer of 
Potsdam. Also because it guarantees existing European pos- 
sessions in the Far East, and it should accordingly dispel the 
patriotic alarm of M. Doumer and others who are obsessed 
with the idea that Japan contemplates appropriating Indo-China. 
With the single exception of Germany, all the other neutral 
nations, including the United States, appear to approve an 
Alliance which promotes peace and commerce, though, as our 
readers will gather from the closing paragraph of Mr. Maurice 
Low’s interesting letter from Washington, some one—we can 
guess who—is trying to impregnate the Americans with the 
idea that Japan has “ designs” upon the Philippines ! 


It is an open secret that the German Emperor was desperately 

~ anxious to meet the Anglo-Japanese Agreement 
Tan “Genera by a hostile coalition (comprising the United 
States, France, and Russia), under the hegemony 
of Germany. M. Witte, whose head was completely turned by 
the flattering reception which he received from Wilhelm II., who 
treated him like a royal personage on his return from the Peace 
Conference, was seduced into supporting this scheme, and be- 
came its champion in St. Petersburg. Now, although President 
Roosevelt’s telegrams to the German Emperor have created an 
unfortunate impression in Europe, and have to some extent 
promoted Imperial intrigues against other nations, we hesitate to 
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believe that the United States Government seriously entertained 
this proposal for a Quadruple Alliance. Fortunately for the 
peace of the world, France resolutely refused to have anything to 
do with it. This is not the first time, nor is it only since the 
entente cordiale, that a French Government has refused adhesion 
to the anti-British schemes of the German Emperor. In 1896, at 
the time of the Kruger telegram, Germany endeavoured to 
organise a Triple Alliance, consisting of Russia, France, and 
herself, for the purpose of applying pressure to this country on 
the South African question. Although our relations with France 
were then at zero, the Berlin programme was rejected in Paris. 
This explains Count Bilow’s historic confession in the Reichstag 
during the South African War, that Germany had been unsuccess- 
ful in her efforts toform an anti-British coalition, and that if she 
had taken action she would have found herself isolated. Here 
are the Imperial Chanceilor’s words: 

“T have not the slightest intention of disavowing that telegram (the Kriger 

telegram), by which his Majesty gave correct expression to his sense of the law 
of nations. ... I am guilty of no diplomatic indiscretion when I say that the 
telegram had, at any rate, the good effect, by virtue of the reception which it 
met, not in Germany, but outside Germany—it had the merit of making the 
situation so far clear to us that its reception obviated all possibility of a doubt 
that in the event of a conflict with England in Africa we should have had to 
rely solely upon our own strength (our italics). From the perception of this 
fact, a conscientious Government was bound to draw its own conclusions, and 
we drew our conclusions.” 
This admission should never be forgotten by England, as it 
affords a striking proof of the inherent treachery of a Power 
which was regarded in those days as our “natural European 
ally.” The abortive conspiracy occurred years before the “ anti- 
German” agitation in this country, to which some superior 
persons affect to credit German ill-will. 


Once again France has refused to be inveigled into a German 
bn Coie aN and there is very good reason for be- 

lished ieving that her influence has been successfully 
exerted to prevent Russia officially assuming a hos- 
tile attitude towards the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment, which would have tended to drive the British and 
Russian Empires into opposite camps at the very moment there 
is some chance of an improvement in their relations. A further 
spell of Anglo-Russian antagonism would simply serve to mul- 
tiply the opportunities of the agent provocateur of Berlin, whose 
dearest object at the present time is that the war between Russia 
and Japan shall be “completed” by a war between Russia and 
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Great Britain. The “Eastern neighbour” has been heavily hit in 
the Far East, but she has not been sufficiently crippled to please 
her German “friend”; and all the resources of the Wilhelmstrasse, 
backed by the overpowering personality of the Kaiser, will be 
employed to direct the diplomatic activities of St. Petersburg into 
extra-European channels. Russia has returned to Europe ata 
very awkward moment for Germany. On this point we are able 
to relate an unpublished episode, which illustrates the perils of 
the European situation at the moment of the signature of the 
Peace of Portsmouth: Towards the end of August a French 
Cabinet Council was summoned to consider the question of post- 
poning the grand manceuvres which were about to take place. 
The ostentatious movement of troops on the German frontier, 
the swarm of German agents scattered over France, together 
with secret reports received by the Government, convineed the 
Cabinet that some coup was impending on the part of Germany. 
The whole system of mobilisation would be paralysed during the 
manceuvres, as the railway arrangements would necessarily be 
upset as long as the troops were not in their regular garrisons. 
At the Cabinet Council an objection to the proposed postpone- 
ment arose, on the ground that the important military missions 
on their way to France, and in particular that of the United States, 
could not be informed in time of the intended change. There 
was a difference of opinion among the members of the Cabinet 
as to the advisability of offering a bold front to the intended 
German demonstration. At least one Minister was in favour of 
doing so. To what extent this difference of opinion troubled the 
harmony of the proceedings at the Council it is impossible to 
say, but of its existence there is no doubt whatever. Fortunately 
the conclusion of peace between Russia and Japan, which came 
as unexpectedly for the German Emperor as it did for everybody 
else, put a stop to what would have been, beyond all question, a 
fresh attempt to browbeat France. 


There has been considerable discussion in the newspapers 
as to the possibility of an Anglo-Russian under- 
standing, and some impression has been made 
upon Europe by the series of significant articles 
which have been permitted to appear in the St. Petersburg press. 
According to the Times correspondent in that city the Russian 
Government had abstained from making any authoritative pro- 
nouncement on the question of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty until 
it had ascertained the trend of public opinion, and the fact that 
after blowing off the usual steam the majority of newspapers were 
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prepared to discuss the question in practical fashion, as also the 
Novoe Vremya’s abandonment of its advocacy of an alliance with 
Germany is said tu have affected the authorities. The more 
advanced Novosti goes so far as to declare that the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance will only harm Russia “if she attempts the 
slippery path of an anti-British coalition.” According to the 
Times correspondent, the Russian Government recognises that 
“time, patience, and cordial goodwill on the part of Russia and 
Great Britain will overcome apprehensions, and thereby pave 
the way to an understanding between the two countries re- 
garding their respective interests in Asia;” and he asserts that 
“there is not the slightest disposition in high quarters to contest 
the desirability of such an understanding,” but we are reminded 
that “ Russian susceptibilities are very keen. The consciousness 
of the recent defeat and of the persistence of the internal crisis, 
with the attendant diminution of Russia’s prestige, renders this 


. Government particularly anxious to avoid the appearance of 


being dragged into an agreement with England.” A subsequent 
article in the Novoe Vremya, which has always gloried in its 
Anglophobia, surveys the situation in a dispassionate and 
sensible manner. It investigates the possibility of off-setting the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance by the aforesaid quadruple alliance con- 
sisting of Russia, France, Germany, and the United States—a 
combination which we have pointed out was made in Berlin, or 
rather Potsdam. Each of these Powers is considered seriatim by 
the Novoe Vremya, and each is declared unsuitable—Germany, 
because France refuses to have her admitted to the Franco- 
Russian Alliance; France, because of the entente cordiale; 
America, “ because she is not ripe for an anti-British enterprise.” 


The Novoe Vremya can see only one way out of the difhculty, 
. viz., for each and all these Powers to become 

The Novoe “en ; 
Vremva’s Patties to the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, while 
ry Russia and England make a special agreement 

Article. 5 cae if 

concerning Central Asia. “ Russia is opposed to an 
aggressive policy, and is willing to stop where she is. It may also 
be presumed that England is willing to abstain from all aggressive 
movements in India and the adjoining territories.” Finally, 
the Novoe Vremya observes: “ Much has been said in London 
recently about an Anglo-Russian rapprochement, and the pos- 
sibility of cordial relations between the two Powers. Let us 
accept these peaceful assurances, but let them be demonstrated 
in practical fashion. We have lost the game with Japan, but do 
not wish to display a bad grace. The heaviest item in our losses 
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is the Anglo-Japanese treaty, with its articles about India and the 
Far East establishing the thesis of ‘not a step further’ in Asia. 
We are willing to subscribe to the thesis, but on the condition 
that it applies to all alike, including England and Japan.” Such 
are the views of the principal Russian newspaper, which fre- 
quently reflects the feelings of the Conservative bureaucracy. 
The subject has been abundantly discussed in an unexcep- 
tionable manner inthe British Press under the leadership of the 
Times, whose successive leading articles must have gone far to 
disabuse official Russia of the idea that the governing classes of 
this country are animated by Russophobia. There is probably 
nothing very definite to be done at the present time, and it would 
be foolish to underrate the formidable obstacles to any Anglo- 
Russian settlement. The Moroccan incident has taught those 
who did not know it already that Germany passionately resents 
any understanding between other Powers, it being a cardinal 
axiom of German diplomacy that all international friendships 
are injurious to Germany. Certain Liberal newspapers seem to 
accept this as a matter of course. Just as they regret the entente cor- 
diale because it failed to gratifyGermany, so they are disposed to 
coolin their traditional attitude towards Russia. We doubt whether 
our policy will be governed by theirfears. After all, England main- 
tains all the paraphernalia of an independent State, and the 
German Emperor is the very last man in the world whom the 
majority of Englishmen would select as their suzerain. It isa 
sufficient ignominy for any country to possess newspapers pro- 
pagating such pitiful opinions. Happily they are unlikely to 
exercise much influence. The real lion in the path is the 
powerful Court party in St. Petersburg, which is more German 
than Russian, and has always been prepared to sacrifice Russian 
to German interests. It would regard any rapprochement between 
Russia and Great Britain as another nail in the coffin of the 
reactionary régime, and it will probably enter into unholy alliance 
with Count Witte, the latest puppet of the German Emperor to 
thwart this policy. On the other hand, the great and growing 
Liberal party are understood to be favourable to a friendly 
settlement with Great Britain. Everything depends on the Tsar. 


Some persons seem to imagine that the most practical method 
of improving the relations between Russia and 
England is to re-open the London money market, 
which has been practically closed for some years 
against Russian securities. Although she was not called upon to 
pay an indemnity, Russia is anxious to float another big loan, 
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which is being negotiated at the time of writing. According to 
the Temps it will be issued simultaneously in France, Great 
Britain, Germany, the United States and Holland, and is expected 
to amount to no less than £72,000,000, of which half will be 
reserved for the French market. Others estimate it at 
£50,000,000. According to the notorious Dr. Rudolf Martin, 
of Berlin (the German official who recently startled the world 
by his work on “The future of Russia and Japan—The 
German Milliards in Peril,’ which is believed to have been 
an impudent and inspired effort to blackmail Russia), Ger- 
many is prepared to take up one-third of the loan. This 
provokes us to inquire why, if Germany has so much spare cash 
in hand, is it impossible for her to find the necessary money for 
the Baghdad Railway without the financial assistance of France 
aud Great Britain? The writer of the City Notes in the West- 
minster Gazette makes the interesting statement that Germany 
expects “that the proceeds of the issue in Berlin (of the Russian 
loan) will be expended in Germany in the purchase of arms, 
ammunition, ships and so on, or at all events that the greater 
part of the proceeds will be so laid out.” In other words, 
Germany hopes to increase her shipbuilding accommodation, 
and possibly to augment her own fleet, without exciting the 
apprehensions of other Powers. There has so far been no hint 
as to the terms upon which the loan will be floated in London 
and New York; but we may be sure that the Americans will 
receive some quid pro quo. It will certainly reflect somewhat 
unfavourably upon the capacity and the public spirit of the emi- 
nent British financiers who are making themselves responsible 
for the London issue if this country is simply invited to 
find a certain amount of money for the construction of Russian 
armaments without receiving per contra any shipbuilding orders. 
In that event the contrast between the privileged position of 
Germany and the contemptuous treatment of Great Britain 
would not only militate against the successful flotation of the 
loan, but might retard the development of Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions. We trust that Russia will act fairly on this question. 


The revelations in the Matin and elsewhere of the circumstances 
The “ Matin ” attending M. Delcassé’s resignation have provided 
Revelations, the chief political sensation of the past month. It 
cannot he said that these reflect any credit upon 

any of the parties concerned, with the conspicuous exception of 
M. Delcassé himself. They have undoubtedly caused a con- 
siderable revulsion of feeling in his favour throughout France— 
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not that this is likely to have any immediate effect’ upon his 
career owing to the deadly animosities which unhappily divide 
so many distinguished French politicians. In the eyes of his 
enemies the recent vindication of M. Delcassé is merely another 
cause of offence. We have no desire to dwell on the details of the 
eventful Cabinet Council of June 6, some of which are doubtless 
apocryphal, and none of which have been supplied by M. Del- 
cassé himself, who has throughout the whole scandal preserved 
a dignified silence. Nor is it our business to criticise M. Rouvier 
and Co. for surrendering their colleage under foreign pressure. 
It will always remain an ignominious incident, but Parlia- 
mentary politicians all over the world have much in common 
with the conies who were reckoned a “ feeble folk.” It must be 
remembered that the French Government suddenly found itself 
overwhelmed by a tremendous tornado for which it was wholly 
unprepared, and which no one understood except the Foreign 
Minister, who, during his seven years at the Quai d’Orsay had 
become a past master in all the devious devices of the Wilhelm- 
strasse. He knew a bluff when he sawone. But it is small 
wonder that a financier like M. Rouvier should have completely 
lost his head during the general panic. The episode speaks for 
itself. We have no ambition to participate in the violent Press 
polemics to which the revelations have given rise,and which 
have undone any good that might have accrued from the so- 
called Franco-German “settlement” of the Morocco con- 
troversy, which as a matter of fact settles nothing, as it leaves 
the whole question to the International Conference to be held at 
Algeciras. No sensible Englishman feels tempted to saya single 
word to embitter the relations between France and Germany, 
but we may be permitted to express our profound satisfac- 
tion that the latest controversy has at any rate established one 
fact beyond all reasonable doubt, viz., that an unprovoked 
aggression by Germany upon France would be regarded by the 
people of this country as an aggression upon themselves. 


The entente cordiale is a popular rather than an official policy. 
It has been greatly strengthened by the entente 
municipale which has been such an agreeable 
feature of the past month. Sixty members of 
the Paris Municipal Council, headed by M. Brousse the Presi- 
dent, visited London as the guests of the London County 
Council, and as every Municipal Councillor was billeted 
upon a County Councillor, our French friends had an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the intimacy of English life such as is rarely 
vouchsafed to foreigners, The unstudied and spontaneous 
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good-will encountered on all hands made an even deeper impres- 

sion upon our visitors, many of .whom had never been to 

England before, than the lavish functions held in their honour. 
The absence of all reference to Germany in this Anglo-French 

intercourse supplied an agreeable contrast to the experiences of 

several of the Municipal Councillors who on their visits to Ger- 
many are habitually invited by their German hosts to express 

anti-British sentiments. The world being what it is it is on all 

grounds advisable that we should proclaim from the housetops 

that Great Britain would not repeat the crime of 1870, when she 
stood aside and allowed France to be struck down by Bismarck, 
In the long run this calamity has been almost as disastrous to our 

interests as to those of France, though we are only gradually realis- 
ing its full purport and significance. There isno more “ provoca- 
tion”’ in an announcement intended to keep the peace than there 
is “provocation” in the policeman’s attitude towards the 
burglar. Germany is not entitled to take umbrage because 
Prince Bilow, the Imperial Chancellor, is emphatic in his asse- 
verations that she has never contemplated any aggression upon 
her neighbour, and his assurances are implicitly believed by 
the Editor of the Westminster Gazette and at least one Canon of 
the Church of England, who has written to that effect to the 
Times. There can therefore be no offence in affirming our inten- 
tions to the world, even though some of us may be wicked enough 
to believe that the resolute attitude of this country during the 
Morocco crisis was an important factor in restraining the 
German Government from still further exploiting the passing 
collapse of Russia. We commend to our readers the interesting 
article in which Sir Rowland Blennerhassett tells the story of the 
threatened war of 1875, which bears a remarkable analogy to the 
scare of 1905. On the morrow of Mukden, the mot d’ordre 
went round German diplomatic circles to emphasise in semi- 
private conversations intended to be repeated in Paris, that the 
time had arrived for “ settling” with France. 


The most authoritative and instructive French utterance during 
the past month was an article in the semi-official 
Temps of October 8 entitled “Our Foreign 
Policy,” which is believed by the well-informed 
Paris correspondent of the Times to reflect the “ personal views of 
M. Rouvier” (the French Premier). At all events, shortly after that 
statesman took office, it was known that, while firmly resolved to 
“adhere to the letter and the spirit of the Anglo-French entente, © 
he was not disposed to give it any extension.” In this respect he 
differed from many of his compatriots, who had been convinced 
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by the menacing attitude of Germany—even after the sacrifice of 
M. Delcassé—that it was desirable to amplify the entente cordiale 
into adefensive alliance. The inspired article in the Temps shows 
that M. Rouvier retains his original view, in spite of his almost 
intolerable experiences during the Moroccan negotiations, which 
were conducted by Germany in so provocative a manner up to 
the moment of the Peace of Portsmouth that more than once a 
rupture seemed imminent. The French Prime Minister is a 
level-headed statesman, and Englishmen will not dispute the 
soundness of his judgment. Although we have more than once 
dwelt on the desirability of developing our understanding with 
France, there is a great deal to be said in favour of leaving 
things as they are, all the more as the recent manifestations of 
public opinion upon both sides of the Channel evoked by the 
Bulow interviews and the Matin “ revelations,” have demonstrated 
beyond all doubt that the two nations are resolved to stand by 
one another in the event of unprovoked aggression, say, by Swit- 
zerland—or Germany. The Temps begins by pointing out that 
French public opinion is unanimously in favour of maintaining 
the Franco-Russian Alliance, which has never been seriously 
challenged since its birth in 1891, in spite of innumerable Minis- 
terial changes and party vicissitudes. The Parliament and the 
nation both regard it as “in the nature of things,” and recent 
articles in the Russian press show that Russia is in harmony with 
her ally on this question. Of late years the Republic has endea- 
voured to fortify the Dual Alliance, which remains the corner- 
stone of French policy, by certain friendships and a series of 
rapprochements which have served to dissipate the misunderstand- 
ings of former years. 


The Temps declares that it is not the fault of Italy or England if. 
France has been unable to realise some of the 
hopes aroused by these rapprochements. In any 
case they remain unaffected by recent events. 
“France can and ought to remain faithful to them and act loyally 
upon them, If asked to renounce them it is her duty to give a 
categorical refusal.” But when she is asked as to whether these 
valuable friendships should be developed into alliances, the answer 
is an equally clear and categorical No. “ Particularly in the case 
of England is it the interest of France, we will not say to seek, 
but to accept alliances? That is the question clearly put in an 
article published yesterday by one of our contemporaries on the 
basis of information furnished by M. Delcassé.” The Temps, 
speaking for M. Rouvier, answers this question with a decided 
negative. “An Anglo-French alliance, destined, whether desired 
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or not, to arouse keen anxiety in Germany, would be a source of 
great strength for England. It would not, however, be a source 
of strength for France. ... British friendship is precious to us, and 
we wish to preserve it. The rapprochement is useful to us, and 
we intend to safeguard it. An alliance, on the other hand, would 
be’a cause of disturbance in Europe which, while compromising 
us, would in case of a conflict furnish us with no sufficient guar- 
antee.” This isa delicate reminder to Great Britain that she does 
not possess a serious army, and that sea-power, however over- 
whelming, will not secure France against invasion. Every dis- 
cussion of the present European position ultimately turns on our 
military impotence, and we cannot think that statesmen like Sir 
Edward Grey, to whom the entente cordiale meansso much, can be 
oblivious to the perils which threaten it from this cause. The 
Temps arrives at the easy conclusion that “our natural position 
and permanent interest is to be the allies of Russia and the friends 
of England and Italy,” and it explains that in the event of con- 
flicts “ which we do not consider inevitable, and which we shall 
contribute to avert in the higher interests of civilisation” (i.¢., a 
war between Germany and England), “ our army and navy should 
have no other mission in a difference occurring in which we had 
no concern than to safeguard the independence of our soil and 
our policy. Apart from the Russian alliance, French policy is and 
ought to remain one of courteous autonomy,” There is very 
great force in the argument of the Temps, and its conclusion is 
thoroughly acceptable to Englishmen. It emphatically indicates 
the undoubted determination of the French Government to pre- 
serve at all costs the independence of the country, and to vindi- 
cate its right to remain outside the German orbit, which is an 
anti-English orbit. The moment we have created a serious mili- 
tary force, people on both sides of the Channel will with one 
voice demand the conclusion of an Agreement between France 
and England similar to that which has just been signed between 
England and Japan. 


It would be idle to ignore the uneasiness recently aroused not 
Will Our only among patriotic Englishmen of both parties, 
but also in friendly foreign capitals, lest there 
should be a change of British policy in the event 
of a change of Government. Our much-esteemed 
contemporary, the Spectator, which unfortunately nowadays holds 
a weekly brief for the Radical party in the sacred cause of Free 
Imports, in an article entitled “The Liberal Party and Foreign 


Policy” (October 21), makes a heroic effort to convince its readers 
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that they might safely vote for “Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and no tax on German goods.” It recognises the prevailing appre- 
hension in the following terms: ‘‘ During the past week there have 
been symptoms of a certain amount of uneasiness and anxiety 
in regard to the foreign policy of the Liberal party. This un- 
easiness and anxiety indeed is even said to have found a faint 
echo in Paris. What is feared is that the Liberal party when 
they come into power, as they must do in a few months’ time, will 
not maintain in its full vigour the entente with France, but instead 
will allow their foreign policy to be directed from Berlin.” The 
Liberals, without ostensibly cooling in their cordiality towards 
France, would “in making special efforts to come to a friendly 
understanding with Germany... allow their foreign policy 
to fall under German influence, and thus leave France with the 
feeling that we cannot be trusted to stand by her in case of need.” 
Such an impression would compel France to reconsider her whole 
position, and to ask herself whether it would not be better to yield 
to force majeure, and accept, in spite of the humiliation involved, 
the open hand that Germany always holds out to her as the alter- 
native to a blow from the Mailed Fist. As a consequence, Great 
Britain would be left “in a position of dangerous isolation. We 
should not really have conciliated the Germans, and we should 
have lost the French. In other words, the Germans, after they had 
used our friendly advances to them to break up the entente with 
France, would, possibly in common with other Powers, turn upon 
us as the selfish and foolish nation whom nobody could trust.” All 
this is very sound and only too true. Our contemporary, how- 
ever, devotes two optimistic columns to showing that there is no 
foundation for these fears, and ends with the usual refrain that 
all will be for the best under the best of all possible Campbell- 
Bannermans. Unionist Free Traders are exhorted to vote against 
the Union with a light heart. The answer to all this is that the 
Radicals show no signs of taking their orders from the Unionist 
Free Fooders. Why should they, considering that the Spectator 
itself has been constrained to describe the latter as “a weak 
and disconsidered group which we regret to say is gradually 
ceasing to be regarded as of importance in practical politics,”* 


If we wish to consult the real oracles of the next Radical Govern- 

ment we must go to the Westminster Gazette, the 

Manchester Guardian, and the Daily News, rather 

than the Spectator, and the truly deplorable articles 

which have appeared in all these papers indicate that it is a car- 

dinal Liberal axiom that British foreign policy must be conducted 
* See Spectator, October 14. 
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subject to the approval of Berlin. We have been told in terms that 
a consideration for German “ susceptibilities” is the sole and safe 
guide in international affairs. The old Liberal enthusiasm for 
the entente cordiale seems to a large extent to have died away 
since the discovery that it is unpopular in Berlin; and some 
of our Liberal contemporaries are literally terrified at any 
improvement in Anglo-Russian relations which had not previously 
secured the patronage of Potsdam. We are in fact to revert to 
the days of our humiliation, when the keys of Downing Street 
were kept in the Wilhelmstrasse. We have no desire to adver- 
tise these cowardly and contemptible articles. They have not 
only caused the gravest misgivings in this country, but they have 
made the very worst impression abroad, and may not inaptly be 
compared to the pro-Boer attacks upon the British army during 
the South African War, which were made the excuse for every 
Continental calumny. They afford only too crushing an answer 
to the ingenuous pleas of the Spectator; and heavy will be the 
responsibility of any Conservative or Unionist elector who risks 
the reversal of a foreign policy in which he thoroughly believes, 
in the supposed interests of something which does not exist, 
which never has existed, and which never will exist—viz., Free 
Trade. At the same time we joyfully welcome—as a set-off to the 
painful performances of the Liberal Press—ihe memorable utter- 
ance of Sir Edward Grey in the City of London on the eve of 
Trafalgar Day. This manly and statesmanlike declaration, in every 
way worthy of its author, has come in the very nick of time. Not 
only is it of the utmost service to the Liberal party, but it is also in 
the best interests of the nation and the Empire. It has made an 
admirable impression abroad, Sir Edward Grey is one of our 
very few public men who takes both an intelligent and an intel- 
lectual interest in international affairs, and who realises that the 
vital problems comprised in the term “foreign policy” cannot 
be solved by the mere repetition of amiable platitudes. Neither 
is he a philosopher or a theorist, speaking without experience or 
authority. He was Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs during the 
last Liberal Ministry,and he discharged his duties with conspicuous 
credit. On one famous occasion he undertook the responsibility 
of making a declaration of policy “ off his own bat,” which had no 
small influence on the ultimate reunion of the Sudan with Egypt. 


During the last ten years Sir Edward Grey has acted as the chief 

Alleviating the spokesman of the Opposition when questions of 

maa foreign policy have been discussed in the House 
nxiety. : : : 

of Commons. Among his many public services 

none have been more valuable than his present declaration, which 
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we should like to regard as binding upon the incoming Liberal 
Government. At the same time, we cannot ignore the widespread 
conspiracy among the pro-Boer section of the Party to exclude all 
the Liberal Imperialists from office in the event of a big majority. 
This should suffice to deter any Unionist from voting for any 
Radical. Sir Edward Grey opened his luminous comments by 
referring to the statement industriously circulated that “a change 
of Government in this country would bring some new and 
unwelcome change in foreign policy at the present moment.” 
This suggestion originated in two quarters, viz., among Con- 
servatives anxious to conceal the weakness of their domestic per- 
formances by giving prominence to foreign affairs, and also 
from “ some quarters outside this country altogether, which hope 
(for reasons of their own) that the coming of a Liberal Govern- 
ment to power would result in some revision or re-grouping of 
our present relations with foreign Powers.” Everything which 
was written or said on the Liberal side was being carefully 
scrutinised for some indication of the expected change. But 
“there is no foundation whatever for a suspicion of that kind at 
the present moment.” There were three cardinal features of 
British policy, “ not one of which does the Liberal Party wish 
to see changed.” In the first place, there was “the growing 
friendship and good feeling between ourselves and the United 
States—a matter of common ground and common congratulation 
to all parties in this country.” We have no desire to play the 
skeleton at the Egyptian feast, and we greatly envy the optimism 
with which Anglo-American relations are invariably treated by 
British statesmen. In our opinion, however, “ Anglo-American 
friendship ” suffers from a fatal weakness in that it is a one-sided 
affair; whereas there are no anti-American influences in this 
country, the anti-British influences in America are so powerful 
as to be capable of getting the upper hand at every crisis in 
Anglo-American relations. Moreover, since President Roosevelt 
become hypnotised by Wilhelm II., anything may happen. 


The second feature of British policy is our alliance with 
Japan, upon which Sir Edward Grey remarked 
that whatever might have been said against the 
original alliance, did not apply to its renewal. 
If after all that had happened since that alliance was made in 
1902, “if at the close of the war between Russia and Japan, a 
close which might not have come yet unless that alliance had 
been renewed, if under these conditions this country had refused 
to renew that alliance at this time, it would have been regarded, 
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I venture to say, as having given an example of fickleness and 
folly which would have caused us to be distrusted in the world 
generally.” Not only should we have lost a good friend in Japan, 
“but we should by the impression we had created have deprived 
ourselves of the power of making new friends.” According to the 
speaker the next House of Commons would not support any 
Government“ which weakens with regard tothe Japanese alliance.” 
He stated this with confidence, because it isin its essence a defen- 
sive alliance. It proclaimed the status quo in the Far East as 
now recognised by the whole world after the war ; it declared the 
integrity of China and the policy of the open door, upon which 
there seemed also to be world-wide agreement. Nor was it 
intended to promote any policy of expansion on our Indian 
frontier, and it “ would never be so used by the Liberal Party.” 
It aimed at securing the peaceable possession of our Indian 
Empire and of our Asiatic possessions as they exist to-day. The 
third cardinal point in our foreign policy was our agreement with 
France, and though the details of that agreement had been sub- 
jected to some criticism, he had always maintained that “the 
spirit of the agreement is more important than the letter of the 
agreement.” There had admittedly been some diplomatic trouble 
which “is not to be sought in the agreement but in other deeper 
and further reaching causes,” and he would ask those who “ might 
be disturbed by the diplomatic trouble whether if there had been 
no agreement between usand France, it is not probable that 
there would have been trouble more serious for France, and, 
possibly, for ourselves.” He held firmly to the view he had 
expressed from the outset, that it was a matter of cordial congra- 
tulation to all of jus “that we are now on terms of such good 
friendship with our brilliant neighbour on the other side of the 
Channel,” and he rejoiced to observe that, both here and in 
France, those who had in past years been most conscious of the 
differences that kept us apart “have been the most prompt and 
ready and whole-hearted in welcoming the removal of those 
causes” and the establishment of the present entente. 


On all these points our relations with the United States, our 
alliance with Japan, our friendship with France, 
no change was desired by either party or by the 
people of this country. But Sir Edward Grey 
might be asked, ‘Is there no room for improvement in some 
other respects?” This brought him to two somewhat delicate 
questions, “ We are perfectly ready to enter into new friendships, 
bearing in mind that you can never make a new friendship which 
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is worth having by backing out of an old one. That is the con- 
dition of further pacific advances on the part of British diplo- 
macy to-day.” In this connection people had both Russia and 
Germany in their minds, In the latest Rescript of the Tsar there 
was “a note of dignity, peace, and hope which if it obtains in 
Russian policy will not fail of its appreciation in this country.” 
It encouraged us to believe that Russia accepted the fait accompli 
in the Far East, and if she would also “cordially and whole- 
heartedly ” acknowledge “our intention to preserve the peace- 
able possession of our existing Asiatic possessions, then I am 
quite sure that in this country no Government will make it its 
business to thwart or obstruct Russia’s policy in Europe.” This 
we need hardly say, coming from such a quarter, is a highly sig- 
nificant declaration of policy, which cannot fail to exercise a 
salutary effect throughout the Continent. On this question the 
speaker expressed the mind of a nation rather than the views of 
a party. In his own wise words, it is urgently desirable that 
Russia’s position and influence should be re-established in the 
councils of Europe. “The estrangement between us and Russia 
has, in my opinion, its roots not in the present, but solely in the 
past.” Confidence between the two countries would no doubt be 
a plant of slow growth, but it was the business of both Govern- 
ments to foster and encourage conditions favourable to that 
growth. Sir Edward Grey concluded his survey of foreign 
affairs with a reference to Anglo-German relations, which he 
touched with a master hand. ‘Iam sure of this, that, if there is 
a desire for the improvement of our relations with Germany—I do 
not mean an improvement of the relations of the British and 
German Governments, because, so far as I know, those are quite 
correct, but an improvement between the Press and the public 
opinion of the two countries—if there be a desire for that in 
Germany, it will meet with no obstacle in this country provided 
it be clearly understood that nothing we do in our relations with 
Germany is in any way to impair our existing good relations with 
France.” In other words, it must be “a condition of any im- 
provement in the public relations between Germany and our- 
selves that the relations of Germany and France on all matters 
which come under the French Agreement should be fair and 
good also.” 


Sir Edward Grey emphasised the need for continuity in foreign 
policy, not that continuity in foreign policy was 
to be laid down as an inviolable dogma. There 
had been periods in the past when continuity 
would have been impossible on a change of parties, but “at the 
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present time it is not only possible, but it is most important, to 
adhere to the principle of continuity.” He was above all desirous 
to dispel the impression abroad that “ free Governments, owing 
to the changes of party, cannot have the same trustworthy and 
reliable foreign policy as autocratic Governments.” He believed 
that “ the friendship of the people of this country is as sure and as 
well worth having as that of any monarch or autocrat Government 
in the world.” Our readers will agree with us that Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech is one of the soundest and most sagacious pro- 
nouncements of any British statesman in ourtime. His clear and 
categorical statement that the broad lines of our foreign policy, 
as laid down during the closing years of Lord Lansdowne’s ad- 
ministration, will be loyally followed by the next Government, 
not only helps to reassure the nation as regards one of its principal 
anxieties, but will materially contribute to kill the legend of 
perfide Albion so obstinately cherished abroad. In the course of 
his speech Sir Edward Gre’ declared his unwillingness to criticise 
Lord Lansdowne at this moment, “ because he has lately been the 
subject of a violent attack abroad, about which I would only say 
that the last thing which is likely to change British foreign policy 
is an attack upon the personal character of a British Foreign 
Minister of either party.” This refers to a remarkable episode. 
Intoxicated by his previous success in compassing the downfall 
of M. Delcassé, Prince Biilow, the German Imperial Chancellor, 
decided to open Press operations against Lord Lansdowne. 
He was doubtless encouraged in this proceeding by the 
lamentable tone of the British Liberal Press, which is supposed 
abroad to be inspired by Lord Rosebery. It will be remem- 
bered that the German Press campaign against M. Delcassé 
was originally commenced in newspapers published outside 
the German Empire, but under the control of the German 
Foreign Office, of which there are several in Austria, Russia, and 
Italy, until gradually the whole semi-official apparatus was brought 
into play. Among the most prominent foreign organs in tele- 
phonic communication with the Wilhelmstrasse is the Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna, which is owned by a group of German Jews. 
Though nominally an Austrian paper, and printed and published 
in Vienna, it is practically edited in Berlin. It has been frequently 
used by Prince Bilow for the dissemination of articles which it 
is deemed imprudent to produce nearer home. It is always easy 
for a German Minister, especially when dealing with gullible 
Englishmen, to ridicule the suggestion that he is responsible for 
anything appearing in a foreign newspaper.* 

* Thus the Daily Telegraph, which has always been sensitive to the sug- 
gestions of German diplomacy, declares : “We dismiss with absolute incre- 
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No intelligent student of German methods was in the least 
Pri ,. surprised when on October 18 the Neue Freie 

rince Biilow’s : : a ; 
Miiaale den toad Presse came out with a violent diatribe against 
Lord Lansdowne, which was fortunately repro- 
duced by the Vienna correspondent of the Times. 
In the latter’s words, “the short sense of this long stream of 
venom is that as M. Delcassé has been rightly punished for his 
villainy in attempting to conjure up an Anglo-French war against 
Germany, Lord Lansdowne, his fellow criminal, must be similarly 
punished, seeing that it is not feasible to punish King Edward, 
who is doubtless the chief culprit.”’ Wherefore English electors 
are summoned by Prince Bilow’s organ to remember their duty 
at the next general election. The Westminster Gazette would no 
doubt be furious if we disseminated an electioneering handbill 
bearing the device “ Every vote for the Liberal candidate is a 
vote for the German Emperor ;” and yet if the policy of the next 
Government were inspired by the writer of recent articles in the 
Westminster Gazette, which we admit are totally different from 
those it had previously published—such a handbill would express 
the exact truth. Prince Bilow’s Viennese mouthpiece explained 
that “on the result of this election it will depend whether the 
suspicion shall continue to weigh upon England and her 
policy, that the disturbance of the peace of the world is being 
pursued in Downing Street, a suspicion which has been so 
tightly nourished by Delcassé’s revelations.” Then followed 
this priceless passage, “No more than Macbeth will Lans- 
downe be able to purge from his raiment the Stain for which 
he has to thank his French friend and accomplice Delcassé. 
Lansdowne played with the awful idea of a double war, which 
might have grown to a universal war. That is the stigma from 
which he will never be able to rid himself, and no denial will 
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dulity the suggestion that the coarse and grotesque attack upon Lord 
Lansdowne, which appeared in the columns of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 
was inspired by the German Chancellor. On the very face of it the imputa- 
tion is absurd. Prince Biilow’s diplomatic methods do not always command 
our admiration, but to suppose that he was in the most remote way respon- 
sible for an attack upon our Foreign Minister—an attack less remarkabie for 
its vulgarity than for its hopeless ignorance—would be to insult alike his un- 
doubted capacity, his honesty, and his intelligence.” Is the Daily Telegraph 
ignorant of the fact that the foreign editor of the Meue Frete Presse was 
closeted with Prince Biilow at Baden Baden just before the appearance of 
this article? The coincidence is certainly remarkable. Does the Daily Tele- 
graph suggest that the Neue Freie Presse would have ventured to publish such 
an article “on its own hook”? Does the Daily Telegraph impute inspiration 
o the Austrian Government? 
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prevent the memory of Delcassé from fastening on to him and 
drawing him down in company with a blinded and criminal dis- 
turber of the peace from whom his own people shrank in horror 
as it learnt of the nameless woe which he was about to perpe- 
trate.” According to the Neue Freie Presse—fresh from Prince 
Bilow—the trio of criminals who had organised the wicked 
entente cordiale which threatened to overwhelm peace-loving 
Germany, were Lord Lansdowne, M. Delcassé, and M. Cambon 
(French Ambassador in London). These were the villains “who 
worked by means of the Franco-lItalian rapprochement and the 
Anglo-French Colonial agreement towards the isolation of 
Germany, untl the Morocco question seemed to bring the oppor- 
tunity of sharpening the situation up to the point of danger of a 
frightful double war.” 


M. Cambon was a mere instrument who had been put out of 
action by the retirement of M. Delcassé, and 
now the Marquis of Lansdowne “ emerges life- 
size into the field of vision.” He incorporated 
dislike, jealousy and antipathy towards Germany, and among 
other crimes he is alleged to be the possessor of a private income 
assessed by Prince Biilow’s organ at £32,000 a year and 120,000 
acres of Irish estates! “ His stormy and passionate tempera- 
ment has not grown calm with years, and it was a kind of 
diplomatic affinity that led him to go hand in hand with Delcassé 
on the same diplomatic way.” That Lord Lansdowne should 
have incurred the resentment of the Wilhelmstrasse will 
materially enhance his already high reputation among his own 
countrymen. Indeed it may be regarded as his patent of 
Patriotism. The groundlessness of the accusation that he is in 
any sense anti-German was conclusively established only the 
other day both by his willingness to incur great unpopularity in 
connection with Anglo-German enterprise in Venezuela and his 
over-zealous backing of the Baghdad Railway. Thanks to an 
excellent article in the Daily Mail, entitled “ Are British Ministers 
made in Germany ?” it was speedily realised in the Wilhelmstrasse 
that the Viennese squib had missed fire, and two days later the Neue 
Freie Presse received orders to publish another article explain- 
ing that its former ebullition had been misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted by an unscrupulous British Press. But, as the Times 
Vienna correspondent pointed out, the same issue which contained 
this “ strategic retreat” also published the following suggestive 
telegram, dated Magdeburg, October 20 :—‘ The Magdeburg 
Gazette reports from London from a source alleged to be 
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authentic, that the position of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Lansdowne, is seriously shaken, and that his 
resignation is impending. The Liberals, with Lord Rosebery at 
their head, demand publicly a change of British policy towards 
Germany.”  Flighty Liberal politicians and fickle Liberal 
journalists may gather from this and similar statements with 
which the Wilhelmstrasse is flooding the German and foreign 
Press, the extent to which they are playing into the hands of the 
enemies of this country. As Sir Edward Grey observed, attacks 
on a British Foreign Minister are the very last method for 
securing a change in British foreign policy, and we would venture 
to warn the Liberal Press that if it attempts to imitate the tactics 
which M. Jaurés has practised with such disastrous results to 
France, the next General Election may end very differently to 
what is expected by the Opposition. 


Our comments last month on the need for making an army have 
brought us the following very interesting apercu 
of the present international position from one of 
the ablest living observers of European affairs : “I 
sincerely trust that we shall never have to wage another war on the 
Continent of Europe, but Iam convinced that the surest way, con- 
sistently with the maintenance of our vital interests, to prevent 
such a war is to have, in addition to a powerful navy, an adequate 
army. The temper of the French has become extremely pacific, 
and Germany trades upon this fact. Germany (the Government) 
did not want war during the Morocco crisis, but she risked acting 
in a way which brought war within measurable distance. If we 
had, as we ought to have, those military forces which we and 
France could honestly regard as capable of taking the field in the 
Low Countries or in Schleswig as adequate and efficient allies of 
France, the Anglo-French entente would be secure against all 
machinations; an understanding with Russia, subject to the 
cordial approval and inclusion of Japan, would almost inevitably 
follow; and the peace of the world would be assured. As things 
are, Germany will never rest in her efforts to detach France from 
England. We have no guarantee that these efforts will always 
be so clumsy and futile as they have been in the case of the 
Morocco action. The various anxieties of Russia, her financial 
necessities, and eventually the Austro-Hungarian question, will 
—or, at least, may—enable Germany to put pressure upon her 
in order to induce her to put pressure upon France. Even now 
it is doubtful (especially if Loubet were gone) what would be 
the precise attitude of France in some colonial question, say, in 
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which the policiesof England and Germany were in sharp con- 
flict. With regard to the immediate future of Russian policy, my 
chief hope is that Wilhelm II., by his demonstrative patronage 
of Witte and his general officiousness, will spoil his chances 
in Russia, as he has so often spoiled them before. But, 
apparently, his chances are better at present than they have 
ever been. As a military, and still more as a naval factor, 
Russia will, of course, remain for a few years hors de combat. 
But, in the (probably) impending epoch of peace, votes, not 
merely armaments, will count in the European concert; and, 
even from the military and naval points of view, statesmen will 
look forward and not back. Even the beginnings of a genuine 
effort in Eng!and to put our army on a proper footing would be 
hailed in France and abhorred in Germany as furnishing a pledge 
for the maintenance of a Pax Britannica, or whatever the French 
prefer to call it. I was sorry to read a leader on ‘ Feline Diplo- 
macy’ in the Westminster in answer to ‘ X.’s’ letter in the Times. 
I hear with relief that there is very little danger that the essen- 
tials of Lord Lansdowne’s Foreign Policy will be tampered with 
by the Liberals ; but what they do not realise is that, in dealing 
with a Power which behaves as Germany does, externals acquire 
areal importance and cannot be neglected. In private life a 
somewhat literal interpretation of the maxim about turning the 
cheek to the smiter may be justified in view of the conceivable 
moral effects of that course both upon the smiter and the 
smitten. But a Government like the German has less conscience 
than a limited liability company ; and it has developed into an 
art the practice of converting the concessions which it receives 
in externals into actual and, as I think, illegitimate material 
gains. If this game is to be played as persistently as the Germans 
play it, it must be played by both sides. If they insist on play- 
ing Rugby, no amount of courteous expostulation on our part 
will enable us to hold our own by playing Association. It 
is natural and right to desire that in international intercourse 
these practices should be abandoned, but que MM. les assassins 
commengent! For the present I expect a good deal of nibbling 
at Japan on the part of Germany. It will be done more 
carefully and tentatively than in the case of France, but it will 
constantly be tried. A Power which has just come through 
Japan’s ordeal will do much for a few years of a quiet life, and 
such moments are precisely those which the untiring and always 
aggressive German Government seizes. Russia, however, remains 
what she always has been in my time—the key of the whole posi- 
tion. About America there is also something to say, but 
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I do not think it so pressing—for reasons which it would take 
time and space to set forth. I do not despond, but I long to see 
the army as it might be and ought to be.” 


We shall have only too many opportunities of discussing the 
The Dual alarming crisis which threatens to rend the Dual 
Monarchy. Monarchy. It is likely to remain a lively topic 
throughout the winter, and to become one of the 

principal pre-occupations of Europe, though even at the eleventh 
hour a faint hope still lingers in Vienna and Budapest that some 
providential interposition may discover a way out of the dead- 
lock, and that yet another compromise may be added to the land 
of compromises. The present writer lately had the good fortune 
to discuss the whole question in Budapest with the leading Hun- 
garian statesmen, and also of acquainting himself with the 
Austrian standpoint, and he came away with a very strong impres- 
sion as to the desirability of Englishmen standing so far as 
possible aside from a controversy which does not concern them, 
which it would take a lifetime to understand, and upon which we 
can exercise no conceivable influence, though our ill-considered 
comments might cause a certain amount of irritation. We are 
interested in common with other European nations in the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Dual Monarchy, whose dissolu- 
tion would be followed by a dangerous disturbance of the Balance 
of Power. Our sympathies are divided between the conflicting 
parties. The King of Hungary (Francis Joseph) enjoys the 
respect and the regard of every Englishman on account of his 
valuable and unwavering friendship to this country in the days 
when our friends were few and far between. On the other hand, 
we have the highest admiration for the Magyars, who for so many 
hundred years have acted as a bulwark of European culture 
against Asia, and in whom the fire of political freedom has 
burned almost as long as it has burned in this country. The 
gravity of the present crisis may be measured by the fact that 
after prolonged hesitation the King has been persuaded to autho- 
rise the present Hungarian Ministry, of which Baron Fejervary 
is the Premier, which is at present without any Parliamentary 
following, to “dish its political opponents” by a “ demo- 
cratic” programme, incuding Universal Suffrage. This is 
a revival of the Habsburg policy of bringing in the nation- 
alities as a make-weight to the Magyars, and it indicates 
how deeply aggrieved his Majesty has been by what he 
regards as the unreasonable demand of the Coalition Parties 
—the substitution of the Hungarian for the German word of 
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command—that he should have consented to sanction a policy 
against which he had always set his face. Universal Suffrage will 
jeopardise the Dual system which was originally conceived and 
has been consistently observed as a compact between the Crown 
and the ruling caste of Hungary. The “other nationalities” 
are an unknown quantity, and the appeal to them is simply 
a leap in the dark. We would respectfully call the attention of 
both Austrians and Hungarians to the serious statement of the 
well-informed Paris paper, the Petit Parisien, that the Kaiser had 
recently sought to tempt Russia into a Russo-German alliance 
“by the offer of a prospective partition of Austria, according to 
which Russia would receive Bohemia, the Rolish Provinces, and 
other Slav regions, while Germany took the German-speaking 
portions, and thus secured at last a route down to the Adriatic.* 
The activity of its foreign enemies ought to make for peace in the 
Dual Monarchy. 


If we devote so much space to foreign affairs, it is not that we 
underrate the importance of domestic issues, but 
simply because there is very little to record in 
home politics at the present time. Neither political party is 
saying or doing anything of any particular interest, and the 
opening of the Autumn oratorical campaign has been singularly 
uneventful, unless we except the cryptic reference to Home Rule 
elicited from Mr. Asquith by a “heckling ” constituent at Earls- 
ferry on October 11. In reply to the question, “ Is our Member 
still of opinion that Home Rule is not a question of practical 
politics at the present moment?” the ex-Home Secretary 
promptly replied, ‘‘ If by Home Rule is meant, as I presume it is, 
the introduction of a Bill for the establishment of a Legislature in 
Dublin, as I have said before and will say again, I am of opinion, 
speaking for myself, that it will not and cannot be any part of the 
policy of the next Government.” Nothing could be clearer or 
more candid than this declaration, but unfortunately Mr. Asquith 
proceeded to qualify it by the remark that “neither I nor any 
other leader of the Liberal Party, as I believe, has ever gone 
back either in spirit or letter on Mr. Gladstone’s policy.” As the 
very essence of the Gladstonian policy was the creation of an 
Irish Legislature, it passes the wit of man to understand how 
a disciple can both repudiate an Irish Parliament, and claim 
fidelity to the Gladstonian culte. As Mr. Asquith likewise 
refused to answer another elector who inquired, “Will you 
take office in a Liberal Government dependent upon the Irish 
* See Zimes Paris correspondent, October 26. 
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Party?” we cannot agree with the Spectator that Unionists 
who really care for the Union can safely plump for Radical 
candidates.* There is in fact nothing to attract outsiders in 
the Radical programme, and, as is shown by the admirable 
article in the Outlook of October 7, entitled “The Anxieties 
of the Opposition,” there is no slight concern among the less 
thoughtless Radicals at the total absence of constructive capacity 
from the councils of the Party. Then again the renewed 
attacks of Mr. John Morley and other champions of a little Navy 
on the Naval Estimates will help to keep a good many waverers 
on the right side at the General Election. 


At the same time it would be disingenuous to conceal the truly 
parlous condition of the Unionist Party. We have 
long dreaded a débacle, but our fears have been 
pooh-poohed by so-called political experts, who as 
a general rule knowabout as much of the effective public opinion of 
the country as they do of the internal economy of Kamtchatka. We 
do not pretend to speak from electioneering experience, nor have 
we any knowledge of Caucus opinion. Our observation is founded 
on the elementary fact, which is borne out by every succeeding 
by-election, that the average British elector will not vote for 
““ wobblers,” and, thanks to Mr. Balfour’s “ unsettled convictions” 
on the Fiscal question, the Unionist ranks are now honeycombed 
with “wobblers.” If anything could open the Premier’s eyes to 
the perilous path being trod by the Party, it would be such an 
incident as the Barkston Ash election, where a powerful local 
candidate, bearing the honoured name of Lane Fox, lost a seat 
which had never before returned a Radical, the figures revealing 
not only a substantial increase in the Radical poll, but a still 
more ominous decrease in the Conservative vote. Our men, or 
those who might have been our men, simply refused to turn out. 
Mr. Lane Fox began well enough by declaring himself in favour 
of a thorough policy of Fiscal Reform, which involves taxing the 
foreigner in relief of the revenue, as also for the purpose of 
consolidating the Empire. No proposal is more popular or 
attractive to the Man in the Street when it is fearlessly and 
clearly expounded. Unfortunately, he was “got at” by the 
party wire-pullers, who persuaded him to recant his well-known 
convictions, i.¢., to repudiate Mr. Chamberlain, and to declare 
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* According to the Sfectator ‘‘there is no more chance of a third Home 
Rule Bill being introduced into the next Parliament than of a proposal to 
sell the Atlantic fleet to the Congo State.” For our own part we should not 
be surprised at either of these proposals in the event of a sufficiently big 
Little-England majority. 
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himself a “ Balfourite,” with the inevitable result we have 
seen. Electors will not vote for what they do not under- 
stand, and no one knows what “a Balfourite” is. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bonar Law the Premier is a Fiscal Reformer ; 
according to Lord Hugh Cecil he is a Free Importer. A 
“ Balfourite ” candidate is equally distrusted by both parties 
to the controversy, and he is liable to lose more votes than 
any other type of Conservative candidate. He simply kills 
all enthusiasm. Although it is now very late, we believe that 
there is still time for the Prime Minister to stop the rot which 
is paralysing our party, and which threatens to engulf it in a 
catastrophe from which it may not recover during the lifetime 
of its present leaders. All he has to do is to renounce frankly 
the so-called policy of Retaliation—which never was a policy, 
and which has now been whittled away until it has no meaning 
whatsoever—and officially commit the party in language “ un- 
derstanded of the people,” to a positive programme. No one 
that we know of is in favour of reverting to “ Protection.” All 
that we ask for is: (1) a general revenue tariff on foreign manu- 
factured goods; (2) the free import of raw materials; and (3) 
such a readjustment of food taxation as to enable the Mother 
Country to give the Colonies preferences without any increase 
in the cost of living. On this basis the Unionist Party can be 
reunited at the cost of the loss of a handful of extremists, whom 
we should be much better without; but it cannot be reunited upon 
any other terms. As such a policy is no violation of the public 
utterances of the Premier, it is surely not unreasonable to ask 
him to declare himself in this sense at the coming conference 
at Newcastle. “ Hampstead” should encourage him to do so. 


For some years the Navy League have endeavoured to educate 
The Trafalgar their countrymen to pay annual homage to the 
Aanbvereney. great seaman who simultaneously saved England 
froma foreign despotism and preserved the liber- 

ties of Europe a hundred years ago. Each year on October 21 
the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square has been appropriately 
decorated, and a small throng of worshippers have gathered 
together to do honour to the immortal memory of Nelson. From 
this modest initiative sprang the celebration of the Trafalgar 
Centenary, which will not soon be forgotten by the present 
generation. Circumstaiuces conspired to glorify the occasion, 
In the first place, our allies the Japanese had recently gained a 
naval victory which, in its strategic and political effects, bore no 
slight resemblance to that of Nelson, while the fact that we had 
happily closed the long secular feud with our gallant French foes 
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enabled us to do honour to the victor of Trafalgar without any 
fear of wounding the susceptibilities of our friends across the 
Channel. With characteristic chivalry they have entered into 
the spirit of the occasion, and the historic salute paid to the 
Nelson Column by the French Admiral last August has been 
followed by the President of the Paris Municipal Council, who 
has accepted a fragment of the Victory forthe Municipal Museum. 
Trafalgar Day was observed in every corner of the Empire, 
whose inhabitants turned aside from “the common round, the 
daily task” to think of the noble life which was laid down on 
their behalf, and to pray that they might be able to face the 
perils of the future with that sense of duty and faith which made 
Nelson irresistible. There has been no touch of swagger in the 
celebrations, but much searching of heart. Englishmen are 
asking themselves, How do we compare with our grand- 
fathers? How will England stand a hundred years hence ? 
We are glad to be able to lay a not unworthy wreath upon the 
shrine of Nelson in the shape of the moving tribute of Captain 
Mahan, who, though a foreigner, has taught the British Empire 
the secret of her strength. 


The rulers of Russia and Japan signalised the ratification of 
the Treaty of Portsmouth by the issue of friendly 
Rescripts, which augur well for the future. 
The Mikado reminded his people that “ Russia is again the 
friend of Japan, and we sincerely desire that the gvod 
neighbourly relations now established shall become both inti- 
mate and cordial,” while the Tsar reciprocated with the state- 
ment that “the obstinate struggle against the brave and 
mighty enemy is over,” and the Japanese Empire “has now 
become our friend.” , , , Another highly agreeable event is 
the amicable conclusion of the Scandinavian crisis in a manner 
which reflects the highest credit both upon Sweden and Norway. 
As we recorded last month, the Karlstadt Agreement disposed of 
all the outstanding differences between the two nations. It 
has since been published. The fortification difficulty has 
been settled by mutual concessions, and a remarkably strin- 
gent Arbitration treaty has been agreed to, providing not only 
for the submission of future disputes which do not touch the 
national honour or “vital interests” of either party to the 
Hague Court, but also empowering that Tribunal to decide when 
the “vital interests” of either country are involved. The Karl- 
stadt Convention necessarily required to be ratified by the 
Swedish Riksdag and the Norwegian Storthing. The former 
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speedily passed the necessary Bills to legalise the Dissolution of 
the Union, and though there has been some opposition in the 
Storthing, it ultimately followed suit. Both countries are deeply 
interested in the further important question, the vacant Norwegian 
throne, which is now being actively canvassed. Prince Charles 
of Denmark seems on the whole to be the popular candidate, It 
is desirable that this question shall be speedily settled. , , , As 
the world has been more or less bathed in bloodshed ever since 
the first Hague Conference, it is not surprising that some 
misgivings have been aroused by Russia’s issue of invita- 
tions to a further Conference, Let us hope that the agenda 
may be confined to the discussion of the practical questions 
as to the rights of belligerents and the rights of neutrals arising 
out of war, and that professional peace-mongers may be induced 
to postpone the consideration of their alarming projects. Among 
the wildest of the pacifistes is Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the American 
multi-millionaire, who, in the course of a Rectorial address at St. 
Andrew’s University, appears to have advocated universal war in 
the interests of universal peace. , , , The Sultan of Turkey is en- 
gaged as usual in baiting the European Powers, who for some 
months past have been feebly endeavouring to establish financial 
control in Macedonia. The Porte, however, has so far stubbornly 
refused to recognise the European Financial Agents, who, together 
the Civil Agents of Austria and Russia, have been constituted with 
into a Board of Financial Control, and it has forbidden Hilmi 
Pasha, the Turkish Inspector-General, to co-operate with this body. 
Europe has the alternative of either abandoning the scheme or of 
coercing Turkey, and, of course, we are told that “ the Powers are 
too deeply committed to turn back,” &c. But so long as 
Germany stands out and the others refuse to act without her, 
the Sultan can snap his fingers at them. , , , There has been 
an ugly episode at the other end of the Mediterranean, where 
two British officers, Captain Crowther and Lieutenant Hatton, 
of the Marines, were kidnapped by Moorish tribesmen within 
sight of Gibraltar. All that diplomacy could do, as is pointed 
out by the Outlook, has been to effect “the exchange of two of his 
Majesty’s officers for an imprisoned brigand.” , , , As we goto 
press it is rumoured that Germany is renewing her attempt to 
inveigle M. Rouvier, the French Premier, into supporting the 
Baghdad Railway as the price of peace in Morocco. We hesi- 
tate to believe that the French Prime Minister, however much 
he may be associated with cosmopolitan finance, will consent 
to deal such a backhander at the Entente Cordiale. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE FAR 
EASTERN WAR ON THE EUROPEAN 
SITUATION* 


ONE of the principal factors, if not the principal factor, of the 
present international situation and that of the immediate future, 
is the eclipse of Russia, the effects of which are felt in a dispro- 
portionate manner because, just as there was a general tendency 
before the Far Eastern War to overrate her power, so now 
there is a corresponding inclination to exaggerate both the 
extent and the probable duration of her partial eclipse. Russia 
possesses immense resources, and the strength of her army has 
hardly been “scotched” during the recent conflict; but it 
must be owned that her complete recovery depends on the 
creation of an honest and enlightened administration, under 
effective control, which in its turn involves a large measure of 
personal liberty, the liberty of the Press, and the other recog- 
nised constitutional guarantees. Is Russia ripe for such a 
transformation, or must we say of her, in the words of Tacitus : 
‘““Neque mala neque remedia pati possumus”* The future 
alone can decide, It is too soon to foresee the practical effects 
of the wkase of August 19, which has created the Gosadarstrenaia 
Duma. Itis in any case a great fact, which may have more 
consequences than its authors wish or foresee. 

Meanwhile the weakening of Russia is an undoubted fact, 
and it is interesting to examine its consequences from the 
various standpoints of the other great Powers, I desire to 
discuss the question from the Italian point of view. 

The influence of the eclipse of Russia is clearly seen in three 
recent and very important international events : the truce in 
the Balkan agitation, the ever-increasing coolness between 
England and Germany, and the Morocco imbroglio between 
France and Germany, which has synchronised with a marked 
increase of German political activity throughout the Medi- 
terranean and elsewhere. Contrary to every expectation, the 
enfeeblement of Russia has not hitherto tempted Austria to 


* This paper is from the pen of an eminent Italian statesman who speaks 
with especial authority on Foreign Affairs.—Editor Mational Review. 
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pursue a more active and aggressive policy in the Balkan 
peninsula, although it will certainly strengthen her influence 
and give more force to her slow, but steady, progressive and 
perfectly organised propaganda. 

What is the attitude of the political world of Italy and of 
the effective public opinion of the country towards this altered 
situation, and, above all, what are the real and predominant 
Italian interests, and what should be the aims of her foreign 
policy ? 

During the last few years Italy has made striking political 
and economic progress. The Monarchy has been materially 
strengthened, partly because the numerous strikes organised 
by the Socialist party have aroused the natural good sense of 
our people and awakened them to the threatening public perils. 
At the last Parliamentary and Communal elections the Mode- 
rate parties gained significant successes ; the appearance of the 
Catholics at the polling-booths, which is practically assured by 
the Encyclical of Pius X., in spite of his subsequent reserva- 
tions, cannot fail to strengthen the national institutions, all the 
more as he has made it clear that he does not propose to use 
the voting power of the Catholics so much to form a distinctive 
Clerical party as to reinforce the elements of order and social 
defence. Among the three parties of extremists which waged 
the great campaign of Parliamentary obstruction in 1889 to 
1900, and which formerly opposed the Triple Alliance and 
supported the anti-Austrian Irredentist movement, one, viz., the 
Radical party, has become avowedly monarchical, aspires to 
share in the government, and as a consequence of that aspira- 
tion fully accepts the national foreign policy. The second, 
the Republican party, is feeble, impotent, doctrinaire, and 
without any serious popular following ; the third section, the 
Socialists—powerful, numerous, well organised and well led, 
with a considerable influence upon the working classes—are 
favourable to the Triple Alliance as a guarantee of peace, and 
hostile to Irredentism as it stimulates militarism and diverts the 
mind of the proletariat and the youth of the country from the 
socialist ideal and the conflict of classes. 

It is not to be denied that the Austrian Alliance is unsym- 
pathetic to a considerable section of public opinion in Upper 
Italy, where the recollections of the wars of Independence and 
of past political persecutions are still alive, and where the 
relations with the Italian subjects of Austria, who are not 
always fairly treated by the Austrian Government, are intimate 
and constant. But Italian statesmen approve the Austrian 
Alliance, believing as they do that a strong Austria acts as a 
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buffer and a bulwark to Italy against Pan-Slavism and Pan- 
Germanism, They accordingly regard the Hungarian crisis 
with no little anxiety, and cherish the hope of a friendly 
solution. 

Still more widespread and deep-seated is the attachment of 
Italy to the friendship and alliance with Germany, in spite of 
certain legitimate apprehensions as regards both future and 
present possibilities. Recent events in Morocco, Palestine, and 
Anatolia show that the Pan-German propaganda is not purely 
Utopian, and that Dr. Hasse has occasionally been a pioneer of 
his country. We are also familiar with the geographical maps 
of the Pan-German League, locating not only Trieste but also 
Udine, which is a part of the Kingdom of Italy, within the 
confines of the future German Empire. 

The very great majority of Italians, especially in the North, 
hailed with real delight, both for reasons of sentiment and of 
interest, the recent rapprochement, which would now seem to be 
definitive, between Italy and France. But the single point of 
foreign policy upon which all Italians are unanimous is as 
regards our friendship with England. The majority would 
perhaps not be able to explain their feelings or might even give 
secondary reasons for our policy, but it is nevertheless the fact 
that this friendship is to the Italian people a dogma, an intuition, 
an instinct, a sentiment singularly profound and tenacious. 
Italy is the only European country where public opinion 
supported Great Britain during her war with the Boers. The 
British refusal to allow our troops to pass through Zeila in 1896 
during the war with Menelik has already been forgotten. The 
Anglo-French Agreement of March 21, 1899, which disposed 
of the Hinterland of Tripoli, contrary to our interests and 
aspirations, only had a momentary effect on our friendly 
feelings towards England. Public opinion has approved the 
action of our Government in supporting England against the 
Mad Mullah ; while to-day the British and Italian Governments 
are taking common action in Abyssinia, ia Somaliland, and 
in Macedonia, 

The Anglo-Italian friendship is one of the foundations of our 
foreign policy, of which another wing is formed by our friend- 
ship for Germany. It is therefore easy to understand the anxiety 
which has been aroused in Italy by the ever-increasing ill-will 
between the British and German nations, in spite of the correct- 
ness and good-will of the two Governments, who are fully alive 
to their grave responsibilities. The temporary eclipse of Russia 
has had a considerable influence on this deplorable develop- 
ment, for on the one hand it has increased the European 
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preponderance of Germany, while on the other hand it has 
diminished the anxieties of Great Britain as to a Russian attack 
upon India. Moreover, she finds the position.eased in many 
other places where she might find herself in conflict with the 
traditional ambitions and the expansive tendencies of the great 
Slav Empire. 

It may be that our interests affect our judgment, but it is 
undoubtedly the opinion of most Italian statesmen that there is 
no vital political issue likely to lead to a serious conflict of 
interests between Germany and Great Britain. The German 
Navy is a somewhat artificial growth which could never seriously 
compromise the naval superiority and thereby the security of 
Great Britain, whose maritime supremacy has a natural and 
permanent basis. The chief cause of the antagonism between 
the two nations is considered by most Italians to be industrial 
and commercial competition, which, though suspended, would 
not be destroyed by a war, because it also is founded on a 
natural and permanent basis, and it can moreover develop 
without affecting the political relations between the two nations. 
In 1904, in the aggregate of her exports and imports, Germany 
held the next place (£573,177,000 sterling) after England 
(£781,858,000 sterling), being ahead of the United States, 
whose exports were greater than those of Germany, while her 
imports were lower owing to her high protective system. The 
day will probably come when the world-wide competition of the 
United States and the rivalry of Japan in the extreme East, 
either directly or in organising the economic wakening of China, 
will become more formidable than Germany to Great Britain. 

Let me reiterate that it is possible that our Italian views are 
influenced by our interests as well as our hopes. We conceiv- 
ably undervalue the influence of the economic factor on 
political relations. But from personal knowledge I can affirm 
that the more serious politicians in Germany, especially in the 
Liberal parties, who unhappily have little influence on foreign 
policy, hold also optimistic views as to the future relations 
between Great Britain and Germany. The historic law, which 
inexorably drives the Russian nation towards the sun and 
the sea, may be relaxed for some time, but sooner.or later it 
will re-assert itself, and Russian pressure will be felt in the 
Balkans, in Persia, in Afghanistan, in Syria, with all the greater 
force because she will have been expelled from the extreme 
East, which has hitherto acted, so to speak, as a safety-valve 
for Russia’s neighbours. Nor should it be forgotten that in a 
military sense Russia is far better prepared in Central Asia and 
for an advance upon India than she was for a struggle in the 
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Far East. Her own frontier is about 800 miles from the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and her influence is considerable 
in Syria and in Palestine, thanks to schools, missions, convents 
and agricultural colonies, and the support which she habitually 
gives to the Arabic-speaking orthodox clergy against the 
Hellenising efforts of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. For 
all these reasons the open or covert conflict between Russia 
and Great Britain, whatever temporary accommodation may 
be made, is regarded by many Italians as based upon Causes 
more profound, more natural, and more difficult to remove than 
the controversies now dividing Great Britain and Germany, 

Such, as I have been careful to insist, is the general view 
pervading well-informed and responsible Italian political circles 
regarding the relations between Great Britain and Germany on 
the one hand, and Great Britain and Russia on the other 
hand. 

It was also the accepted British view until a few years ago. 
But I am bound to recognise that there has been a significant 
change of opinion on both points among our English friends. 
In the first place they deny that commercial competition is the 
sole cause of Anglo-German friction. They are convinced 
that German policy is hostile to the British Empire in every 
quarter of the globe. 

Secondly, they affirm, and as we saw from Mons, Delafosse’s 
striking article in the September number of the WNaztional 
Review they are supported in this opinion by competent 
Frenchmen, that the outstanding differences between Russia 
and Great Britain are as susceptible of adjustment at the 
psychological moment as the at one time apparently insuper- 
able differences between Great Britain and France, 

Needless to say, while we Italians deplore the antagonism 
between our British and our German friends, we should rejoice 
to see the conclusion of the secular struggle between Russia 
and Great Britain. 

I have so far confined myself to expressing the views current 
in Italian political circles. It is now desirable to examine the 
practical and direct effects of the weakening of Russia upon 
Italian interests. Now what, in the first place, are the principal 
politico-economic interests of Italy? Of late years Italy has 
made very substantial material progress, The national stock 
has gone to a premium. The aggio is now in our favour; a 
period of deficits has been followed by a succession of sur- 
pluses, and the general disturbance of the money-markets 
of the world, caused by the;Russo-Japanese War, is the sole 
cause of the postponement of the conversion of the Italian 
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debt. The agricultural advance of Upper and Central 
Italy is remarkable, while the former has enjoyed a really 
wonderful industrial development, her silk, woollen, and cotton 
industries being now on a level with those of the most progres- 
sive countries. Italian shipbuilding has achieved a verit- 
able triumph in the recent successes of the Japanese cruisers 
Nischim and Kasuga, which we are proud to think are products 
of Italian yards. The Tosi factory at Legnano has actually ex- 
ported steam-engines to Germany. But as our home market is 
small, and as Southern Italy and the adjoining islands are still 
poor countries with an exiguous purchasing-power, our recent 
industrial development would soon cause a very serious crisis 
unless we can keep open our foreign markets. One of the most 
favourable fields for Italian exports is the Ottoman empire, 
where in recent years our trade has increased more than in any 
other country, and where we are now threatened by the economic 
and political expansion of Austria and Germany, and where 
accordingly the weakening of Russia is contrary to Italian 
interests. Southern Italy and Sicily, from want of capital, are 
obliged, apart from a considerable cultivation of corn, to devote 
themselves to the production of wine, oranges, lemons, and 
olive-oil, to an extent altogether beyond the capacity of the 
home market, and they accordingly depend on their export 
trade. Moreover, Southern Italy and Sicily annually export to 
America about 250,000 peasants, principally to the United 
States, where the majority concentrate in New York and other 
great towns. This immigration, added to that of Lithuanians, 
Poles, Jews, &c., excites a certain amount of apprehension in 
America, especially in the Eastern States, and there is some risk 
of restrictive legislation, which could not fail to have a disas- 
trous effect upon Italy, by causing a general lowering of agri- 
cultural wages, which would not improbably be followed by 
serious agrarian disturbances, At the same time, we receive 
official reports from our consuls and diplomatic agents in Chili, 
Germany, Brazil, Egypt, Turkey, Tunisia, French Asiatic colo- 
nies, and elsewhere, that in the actual condition of the labour 
market Italian emigrants would not find employment. It is 
obviously the interest of Italy to secure outlets for her emi- 
grants which could not be closed by any foreign Power, where 
they would be able to preserve their language and their national 
consciousness, and contribute not only to the maintenance of 
commercial relations with the Mother Country, but also secure 
a proper “ place in the sun” for Italian culture. 

When we turn our attention to political and military necessi- 
ties, a glance at the map will clearly indicate the principal 
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interests of Italy, which must be the main objects of her 
foreign policy. The French occupation of Tunis was a 
misfortune to Italy, not only from the _ political and 
economic standpoint; it is also a military danger, as it 
places our North-western neighbour within striking distance 
of Sicily. She also occupies Corsica, which has been defined 
as “a loaded pistol pointed at the heart of Italy” (“un 
pistolet chargé au coeur de l’Italie”). It may be inferred from 
the fate of Santiago and Port Arthur that Biserta, in spite of 
its excellent strategic position, is from the naval and tactical 
point of view, beset with certain inconveniences and even 
dangers, but nevertheless it affords the French fleet a formidable 
base of operations within a few hours of Palermo. 

Between the Straits of Gibraltar and the Dardanelles the 
single coast which is neither appropriated by nor subject to 
any European domination is Tripoli, together with the Cyrenaic 
province, which forms an integral part of it, although it has 
lately been organised as an independent administration by the 
Turkish Government. It follows therefore fhat it is a vital 
necessity to Italy that Tripoli and Cyrenaica shall become 
Italian the day they cease to be Turkish, and that meanwhile 
they should be reserved to our political and economic influence, 
There is an agreement on this question between Italy and 
England, and a still more explicit arrangement between Italy and 
France, which has been publicly proclaimed upon more than one 
occasion by the two Governments. The weakening of Russia 
can hardly fail to strengthen France’s desire loyally to fulfil 
her engagements, which, moreover, she was fully prepared to 
do even before Russia’s misfortunes. She recently gave a new 
pledge of her good faith in repudiating the effort of certain 
French capitalists to obtain a concession of the port of Tripoli. 
For these reasons Italy will be compelled in the coming Inter- 
national Conference on Morocco to fulfil her obligations to 
France at all costs, even though such action would injure our 
relations with Germany, should this Power fail to come to 
terms with France. Germany’s unexpected discovery, follow- 
ing hard on Russia’s catastrophe in the Straits of Tsushima, 
that she had great interests at stake in Morocco, aroused a 
considerable amount of anxiety in Italy. The more pessimistic 
among us recalled the Mission Nachtigal in the Hinterland of 
Tripoli, and pointed out that Germany possessed a considerable 
portion of this Hinzerland, viz., about half of Bornu and 
Adamawa, that she was preparing to build a railway from the 
Cameroons to Lake Tchad, and that a German firm had 
secured the right to establish a wireless telegraphy station at 
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Derna, in Cyrenaica, and that, finally, it was a German officer, 
Commandant von Riidgisch, who had reorganised the regular 
cavalry at Tripoli. These cumulative incidents might engender 
some doubt as to German policy in Northern Africa, but 
it is noteworthy that throughout our Parliamentary debates 
the Italian Government was able to give fairly satisfactory 
assurances. Moreover it is reasonable to assume that Germany 
is not prepared to pursue a policy which would make the Triple 
Alliance impossible. 

When turning our attention towards the other sea which 
washes our coast, viz., the Adriatic, it becomes evident that the 
eclipse of Russia’s power may have still more direct results for 
Italy, but, fortunately, it should be possible to neutralise them 
thanks to the relations between Italy and Austria-Hungary, 
which are very much better than they were, as also to the policy 
of the British Government, which, supported by Italy, aims at 
limiting the Austro-Russian mandate in Macedonia, and at 
making the European concert more effective. 

As I have already pointed out, Italian exports to Turkey have 
rapidly increased, but it is doubtful whether they could resist the 
persevering economic competition of Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, especially as German competition is promoted by the 
predominant political influence which Germany enjoys at the 
Yildiz Kiosk. The Germans have acquired control of no less 
than 4040 kilometres of Turkish railways, and they exercise a 
considerable influence on another 2050 kilometres. Their plant 
at Haidar Pasha greatly exceeds the present needs, or even the 
needs of the near future ; they have established cheap through 
rates both for passengers and goods from every station in 
Germany or Austria to every Turkish station served by German 
or Austrian lines. Then again, thanks to the preferential 
freights on the Rhine and the Deutsche-Levante line, the ports 
of the North Sea enjoy a preference over Genoa and Venice. 

Italian exports to the Balkan Peninsula would materially 
benefit by the construction of a railway running from Durazzo 
or Avlona to Monastir, or from Medua or Antivarito Nisch and 
the Danube ; but although these railways are a strategic neces- 
sity to Turkey, as has long been recognised by the Sultan, 
hitherto the Austro-German political influence, more or less 
veiled, has succeeded in preventing their construction, in spite 
of the fact that Russia, for political reasons, is, like ourselves, 
interested in their completion. But the commercial side of this 
question is of secondary importance in comparison with the 
political and military danger threatening Italy in the Adriatic. 
Austria possesses the whole line of the Adriatic coast from the 
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mouth of the Ausa in the Friuli down to Spizza in the Gulf of 
Antivari opposite the Italian province of Puglia. Her coast is as 
richly studded with natural harbours and bases of operations as 
the Italian coast is destitute of them. Should Austria ever acquire 
Albania, and such admirable ports as Durazzo and Avlona, which 
could be easily improved, the position of Italy would be seriously 
compromised. Avlona in particular—which is situated in a 
magnificent gulf similar to that of Spezia, at the entrance of the 
Adriatic, and within four hours of the Italian coast—would, in 
the hands of a great military and naval Power, become an even 
greater danger to Italy than Biserta. For these reasons Italy 
desires the perpetuation of the territorial status guo in Turkey. 
Her legitimate susceptibilities were aroused bythe Austro-Russian 
Entente of 1897, with its dual control of Macedonia, which was 
officially consecrated in the Austro-Russian Note of February 
21, 1903. But this dual control was admittedly less dan- 
gerous than the unchecked predominance of Austria-Hungary ; 
and this accounts for the fact that, in spite of her senti- 
mental sympathies for Japan, Italy was seriously concerned 
at seeing Russia so heavily involved in the Far Eastern War, 
and so seriously weakened by external defeats and internal 
disturbances. 

Happily, for the time being, events have taken a more favour- 
able turnin the Near East. Early last year, at the beginning of 
the war, Boris Sarafoff told me that the nomentary impotence of 
Russia was favourable to the renewal of the Macedonian insurrec- 
tion; but fortunately the other leaders of the Bulgarian movement 
were of a different opinion, and there has been a comparative calm 
which has robbed Austria-Hungary of any opportunity or even 
pretext for an aggressive military policy. But it should also be 
borne in mind that, partly for the sake of her good relations 
with Italy and a desire to avoid all international complications, 
partly because they consider the cost and effort of a policy 
of adventure in the Near East to be out of proportion to its 
advantages, and partly because they dread disturbing the equi- 
librium of nationalities in the Dual Monarchy—the leading states- 
men of Austria-Hungary are by no mean enthusiastic for the 
Drang nach Osten and the conquest of Salonika, which would neces- 
sarily involve the acquisition of Albania—a poor and mountain- 
ous country, equally difficult to subdue and to govern. These 
influences have tended to facilitate the understanding between 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, regarding the maintenance of the 
territorial status quo, and are largely responsible for the modifica- 
tion of the policy expounded in the Austro-Russian Note of 
February 21, 1903. This Note proclaimed an Austro-Russian 
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hegemony in the three vilayets of Salonika, Monastir, and Kos- 
sovo or Uskiib, of which the two latter comprise certain Albanian 
districts, among others El Bassan, which stretches to within ten 
kilometres of the Adriatic coast, and whose submission to Austro- 
Russian control could not fail to excite the greatest solicitude in 
Italy. The Albanians being equally hostile to reform and to the 
further spoliation of their country, rose up in arms, and, as the 
world is aware, this rising, though limited to the Albanian districts 
of the vilayet of Kossovo, materially complicated the already diffi- 
cult question of Macedonian reforms, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, by their agreement of Mirzsteg, recognised the necessity 
of modifying ther scheme by separating from the vilayets of 
Kossovo and Monastir their Albanian districts ; in other words, 
they distinguished between the Macedonian and the Albanian 
question, which is a matter of vital interest to Italy on account 
of her anxiety concerning the Adriatic. This principle is 
established by Article 3 of the Austro-Russian scheme of Octo- 
ber 2, 1903, and it has recently been the subject of friendly 
conversations between the Austro-Hungarian and the Italian 
Governments, who, though they may not have actually entered 
into any formal engagements, nevertheless expressed identical 
intentions. 

Two further facts have tended to improve the position of 
Italy as regards the Balkan problem in spite of the weakening of 
the Russian counterpoise to the Austro-Hungarian influence, and 
have avoided, or at any rate have attenuated all possible causes 
of discord between Italy and Austria-Hungary. In the first place 
an Italian general has been selected to reorganise the gendarmerie 
in Macedonia, I have reason to believe that the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople was a material factor in effecting 
this arrangement, The second fact is the resolute policy of 
the British Government in treating the Macedonian problem as 
a European rather than an exclusively Austro-Russian concern, 
This does not seem to have aroused any serious opposition on 
the part of these two Powers, seeing that. their Ambassadors 
have associated themselves with their European colleagues in 
securing an international financial control. 

It only remains to consider the direct relations between 
Italy and Russia, as also the former’s attitude towards the 
new situation in the Far East. In 1896 during our war 
with the Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia, the relations between 
the two Powers were seriously strained. Russia had actively 
engaged in undermining our influence at Adis-Abeba, and 
not only had not concealed her delight at our disaster at 
Adua, but the Abyssinian artillerymen, who fought at Makallé 
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and Adua against us, had been deliberately trained by 
French and Russian officers. But little by little our mutual 
relations improved, largely on account of the personal friend- 
ship between the two Sovereigns, and owing to the increasing 
consciousness on both sides of our common interests in the 
Balkan Peninsula. There was every reason to hope that these 
friendly political and personal relations would be emphasised by 
a commercial treaty, which was ardently desired both by the 
lemon-growers of Sicily and by the consumers of oil throughout 
Italy. Unfortunately the exaggerated fears of the Russian 
secret police, and the feeble attitude of the Zanardelli Ministry 
towards the revolutionary parties, caused an indefinite adjourn- 
ment of the anticipated visit of the Tsar. This episode has 
certainly not improved the relations between the two countries, 
and is not a little responsible for the active manifestation of 
Italian public opinion in favour of Japan and the Reform 
movementin Russia. But as there is no real conflict of interests 
between Italy and Russia—indeed as regards the Balkans it is 
quite the opposite—the cordial friendship of the two countries 
may be regarded as one of the hopes and expectations of the 
near future, and perhaps in that case Italy may help Russia and 
Great Britain in placing their relations on a more satisfactory 
basis, And an international situation is possible in which the 
Balkan Peninsula, which has long divided England and Russia, 
may for a long time unite them. 

There are no serious Italian interests, either political or eco- 
nomic, at stake in the Far East, but as all great questions are 
more or Jess connected, and as the world has become a common 
theatre of action, we cannot remain completely aloof as regards 
events with such immense influence on the future of the whole 
world. The revival of China, under Japanese hegemony and 
influence, may prove as dangerous for the North Italian silk 
industry as the development of California has been to the 
cultivation of lemons and oranges in Sicily and Southern 
Italy. 

The friendship of Italy and England is even older than the 
creation of our young kingdom, and nothing has ever occurred 
to shake it, which proves that it is built on a solid and natural 
rock, and is inspired by the harmony of permanent interests. 
Reciprocal frankness and fair dealing cannot fail to render it 
still more solid and fruitful. 


AN ITALIAN STATESMAN, 


THE STRENGTH OF NELSON 


WITH a temperament versatile as that of Nelson, illustrated in a 
career full of varied action, it is not easy to know how to regard 
its subject, in brief, so as to receive a clear and accurate impres- 
sion; one which shall preserve justice of proportion, while at 
the same time giving due emphasis and predominance to the 
decisive characteristics. Multiplicity of traits, lending itself to 
multiplicity of expression, increases the difficulty of selection, 
and of reproducing that combination which really constitutes 
the effective force and portrait of the man. The problem is that 
of the artist, dealing with a physical exterior. We can all recall 
instances of persons, celebrated historically or socially, in whom 
the prominence of a particular feature, or a certain pervading 
expression, causes all portraits to possess a recognisable stamp of 
likeness. As soon as the pictured face is seen we identify the 
original without hesitation. There are others in whom the 
mobility of countenance, the variations depending upon feeling 
and expression, quite overpower in impression the essential 
sameness presented by features in repose. 

Great indeed must be the difficulties of the artist, or the writer, 
who has to portray the man capable, within a half-hour, of such 
diverse moods as Wellington witnessed in his one only inter- 
view with Nelson. The anecdote is too familiar for reproduction 
here. Less well known, probably, or less remembered, is a 
similar testimony borne by two officers, Captains Layman and Sir 
Alexander Ball, who served with him under varying circum- 
stances. 

One day, after tea in the drawing-room at Merion, Lord Nelson was 
earnestly engaged in conversation with Sir Samuel Hood. Mr. Layman 
observed to Sir Alexander that Lord Nelson was at work, by his countenance 
and mouth ; that he was a most extraordinary man, possessing opposite points 
of character—-little in little things, but by far the greatest man in great things 
he ever saw ; that he had seen him petulant in trifles, and as cool and collected 
as a philosopher when surrounded by dangers in which men of common minds 
with clouded countenance would say, “ Ah! what is to be done?” It wasa 
treat to see his animated and collected countenance in the heat of action. Sir 
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Alexander remarked this seeming inconsistency, and mentioned that after the 
Battle of the Nile the captains of the squadron were desirous to have a good 
likeness of their heroic chief taken, and for that purpose employed one of the 
most eminent painters in Italy. The plan was to ask the painter to breakfast, 
and get him to begin immediately after. Breakfast being over, and no pre- 
paration being made by the painter, Sir Alexander was selected by the other 
captains to ask him when he intended to begin; to which the answer was, 
“Never.” Sir Alexander said he stared, and they all stared, but the artist 
continued: “ There is such a mixture of humility with ambition in Lord Nelson’s 
countenance that I dare not risk the attempt ! ” 


Contrast with such an one the usual equable composure of 
Washington or Wellington, and the difficulty of a truthful render- 
ing is seen; but reflection reveals therein likewise the intensely 
natural, spontaneous, impulsive character, which takes hold of 
our loves, and abides in affectionate remembrance. 

In such cases how can there but be marked diversities of 
appearance in the attempted reproductions by this or that man, 
painter or writer ? Not only will the truthfulness of the figured 
face depend upon the fleeting mood of the sitter ; the aptitude 
of the artist to receive, and to penetrate through the mask of the 
instant, is an even greater factor. Both the one and the other 
will enter into the composition of the resultant portrait; for as, 
on the one hand, the man shows himself as he for the moment is, 
so, on the other, the power to see and to express that which is 
shown depends upon the revelation to the artist; a revelation 
due as much te his own insight as to the visible thing before him. 
The miracle of Pentecost lay not only in the gifts of speech 
bestowed upon the Apostles, but in the power of every man to 
hear in that tongue, and in that tongue only, to which he is 
born ; to see with the spiritual vision which he has received, or 
to which he may have grown. 

In this respect portrayal by pen will not differ from portrayal 
by pencil or by brush. The man who attempts to depict in 
words a character so diverse in manifestation as that of Nelson 
will reflect from what he sees before him that aspect of the man 
with which he himself is most in touch. The writer of military 
sympathies will—must—give predominance to the military quali- 
ties. Despite his efforts to the contrary, they will make the 
deepest impress, and will be most certainly and conspicuously 
reproduced, And to a degree this will accord with the truth ; 
for above all, undoubtedly, Nelson was a warrior. But he was 
also much more, and in virtue of that something else he survives, 
and is transmitted to us as—what shall I say ?—as Nelson ; there 
is no other word. He is not a type; still less does he belong to 
aclass. He is simply himself—the man Nelson; a man so dis- 
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tinct in his individuality, that he has thus imposed himself on the 
consciousness and recollection of a great nation. He rests 
there, simply himself, and no other; and no other is he, nor 
stands near him. I say not that he is higher or lower, greater or 
less, than any other. I do not, at least now, analyse his qualities, 
nor seek to present such an assembly of them as shall show why 
the impress of individuality is thus unique. I only draw atten- 
tion to the fact that this is so; that Nelson now lives, and is 
immortal in the memory of his kind, not chiefly because of what 
he did, but because in the doing and in the telling, then and now, 
first and last, men have felt themselves in the presence of a per- 
sonality so strong that it has broken through the barriers of 
convention and reserve which separate us one from another, and 
placed itself in direct contact with the inner selves, not of con- 
temporaries only, but of us who never saw him in the body. We 
have not only heard of him and his deeds. We know him as we 
do one with whom we are in constant intercourse. 

This is of itself an extraordinary trait. Thus to make a man 
known, to reveal a personality, is what Boswell did for Johnson ; 
but he accomplished this literary marvel of portraiture by the 
most careful and minute record of doings and sayings. His isa 
built-up literary prodigy, resembling some of those striking 
Flemish portraits, which not only impress by their ensemble, but 
stand inspection under a magnifying glass. But what Boswell 
did for Johnson, Nelson has done for himself, and in quite other 
fashion. He is revealed to us, not by such accumulation of 
detail, but by some quality, elusive, perhaps not to be detected, 
by reason of which the man himself insensibly transpires to our 
knowledge in his strength and in his weakness. We know him, 
not by what his deeds or his words signify ; but through his deeds 
and words the inner spirit of the man continually pierces, and, 
while we read, envelops us in an atmosphere which may be 
called Nelsonic. Such certainly seemed to me the effect upon 
myself in a year given to his letters, to his deeds, and to his 
recorded words. 1 found myself in a special environment, stimu- 
lating, exalting, touching ; and while we confess that there are 
morbid symptoms attendant upon the writing of biography, tend- 
ing to distort vision, and to confuse the sense of proportion, 
faults which the reader must appreciate—the writer cannot— 
there can be no mistake about the moral effect produced, and the 
outburst of this Trafalgar Day * proves it to be not limited to the 

* This paper was read on Trafalgar Day before the Victoria Club, of 


Boston, U.S.A. Among the audience being Commander Takeshita, the 


Japanese Naval Attaché in Washington, and Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edward 
Seymour. 
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biographer. The reserve which for the most of us cloaks each 
man’s secret being from the knowledge of those nearest him 
among his contemporaries, casts no such impenetrable veil over 
the personality of this man whom we never saw—who died just 
one hundred years ago this day. We have with him an acquaint- 
ance, we feel from him an influence, which we have not with, or 
from, one in a score of those whom we meet daily. 

Many Lives of Nelson have been written, but no one of them 
marked with the artistic skill and untiring diligence which 
Boswell brought to his task. A singular proof of the latter’s 
combined genius and care, which I do not think is always appre- 
ciated, is to be found in the fact that the portrait of Johnson is 
surrounded by a gallery of minor portraits, as real and living as 
his own, though duly subordinated in impression to the central 
figure of the group. This is indeed the triumph of the great 
artist. He has, so to say, succeeded beyond himself, and beyond 
his intentions, simply because he is great. In the way of por- 
traiture he touches nothing that he does not quicken and adorn. 
The same certainly cannot be said for those who have trans- 
mitted to us the companions of Nelson, in their relations to their 
chief. Yet we know Nelson as well as we know Johnson, and 
more usefully, despite every disadvantage in his limners. The 
spell of his personality has compelled them to reproduce him ; 
and its power—its magic, I might say—is to be found in that 
influence exerted upon them. In Boswell’s Johnson we have the 
vivid reproduction of aman of the past; a study complete, 
interesting, instructive, but not to a reader of to-day influential 
beyond the common teachings of biography. In Nelson, who 
died but twenty years later, we have a living inspiration. He 
presents a great heroic standard,a pattern. We set ourselves at 
once to copy him ; not because, in the record of his acts, we have 
received an ordinary suggestion or warning, but because heart 
answers to heart. The innate nobility of the man’s ideals, the 
innate nobility which transpired even through, and in, the 
lamentable episode which sullied his career, uplifts us in spite of 
ourselves, and of all that was amiss in him. The jewel shines, 
even amid defilement. It certainly cannot be claimed that 
Nelson’s unflinching professional tenacity is nobler than John- 
son’s brave struggle against his mental depression and numerous 
bodily infirmities ; his life unstained, though without Puritanic 
affectation. But, asa present force, Johnson is dead, Nelson is 
alive. Nelson is no mere man of the past. Not his name only, 
but he himself lives to us; still speaks, because there was in him 
that to which man can never die, while he remains partaker of 
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the Divine nature. It is but a few days since that 1 received a 
letter from a junior officer of the British Navy, expressing the 
wish that all young officers might be ordered to master the career 
of Nelson, because of the uplifting power which he himself had 
found in the ideals and actions of the hero. 

What is the secret of this strange fascination, which has given 
Nelson his peculiar place, by which it may be said of him, as of 
some few other worthies of the past: “He being dead yet 
speaketh.” It certainly is not merely in the standards which he 
professed, even although his devotion to them continually was 
manifested, not in word only, but in deed ; yea, and in the hour 
of death. The noblest of all, the dying words, “Thank God I 
have done my duty,” is no monopoly of Nelson’s. You may 
count by scores the men of English-speaking tradition, in Great 
Britain and America, who have brought as single-minded a pur- 
pose to the service of the “stern daughter of the voice of God,” 
and have followed her as unflinchingly through good and ill. 
But how many of them who have departed exercise a conscious 
influence upon the minds of the men of to-day? Their deeds 
and examples doubtless have gone to swell that sum total of 
things, by which the world of our generation is the better for the 
lives of the myriads who have lived unknown and are forgotten ; 
but their influence, their present, direct, personal, uplifting force 
on men now alive, in how many instances can you point to it ? 
And to what one other, among the heroes of Great Britain, from 
whom it is so generally distributed that it may fitly be called 
national ? Despite the Nile and Trafalgar, there may be several 
who have more radically and permanently affected the destinies 
of the Empire. We are not here concerned with such analytic 
computations, or with estimates of indirect consequences from 
deeds which the doer could by no possibility have foreseen. If 
such there be, what one among them evokes to-day the emulative 
affection and admiration which is the prerogative of Nelson ? 
Whence comes this ? Grant even the cumulative dramatic force, 
the immense effectiveness of the double utterances, so closely 
following each other, “England expects every man to do his 
duty,” and ‘Thank God, I have done my duty,” you have advanced 
but a step towards the solution of the question. Why is Nelson 
still alive, while so many other sons of duty are dead? What 
prophetic power, power to speak for God and for man, was in 
this man, that such enduring speech should come forth from his 
life ; that he, being dead, is still speaking ? 

It is not permitted to man so to search the heart of his fellow 


as to give a conclusive reply to such a question ; yet it is allow- 
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able and appropriate to seek so far to appreciate one like Nelson 
as at least to approach somewhat nearer towards understanding 
the secret of his character and of its power. The homage to 
duty as the supreme motive in life, and the strong conviction that 
there are many objects worthier of effort than money-getting and 
ease, were Characteristics possessed in common with many others 
by Nelson. But, while I speak with diffidence, I feel strongly that 
the mode of tenure was somewhat different in him and in them. 
The recognition of duty, and of its high obligation, is impressed 
upon most of us from without. We have been taught it, have 
received it by the hearing of the ear, from others to whom in 
like manner it has been imparted by those who went before them. 
It is, so to say, a transmitted inheritance-—“ in the air” ; perhaps 
not to quite such an extent as might be desired. We render it a 
tribute which is perfectly sincere, but still somewhat conventional. 
This condition is not to be despised. The compelling power of 
accepted conventions is enormous ; but, like much religious faith, 
such attention to duty is not founded on the individual bottom, 
but depends largely on association, for which reason it will be 
found more highly developed in some professions, because it is 
the tone of the profession. Unquestionably, in many individuals 
the thought is so thoroughly assimilated as to become the man’s 
very own, as hard to depart from as any ingrained acquired habit ; 
and to this we owe the frequency of its manifestations in nations 
where the word itself has received a dignity of recognition which 
sets it apart from the common vocabulary—deifies it, so to say. 
All this is very fine. It is superb to see human nature, in man 
or in people, lifting itself up above itself by sheer force of adhe- 
sion to a great ideal; to mark those who have received the con- 
ception elevated, not through their own efforts, but by force of 
association, like the tonic effect of an invigorating atmosphere. 
But our hard-won victories over ourselves cannot by themselves 
alone make us that which by nature we are not. Nature has been 
suppressed in its evil, and upon its restless revolt good enthroned; 
but the evil lives still and rebels. ‘The palace is kept and held by 
a strong man armed ; but ever in danger that a stronger than he, 
whom we call Nature, shall return in force and retrieve his past 
defeat. It was finely said of Washington, by one who knew him 
intimately—Gouverneur Morris—“ Control his passions! Yes ; 
and few men have had stronger to control. But many men have 
controlled their passions, so as not to do that to which they were 
impelled. But where have you known one who, like him, always, 
under whatever conditions, could do, and did, what the duty of 
the moment required, despite fatigue, or distaste, or natural 
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repulsion.” The writer who made this comparison had moved 
amid all the scenes of dire distress and anxiety that marked the 
American Revolution, and had personal acquaintance with the 
chief actors. This is the innate positive quality, not the acquired 
negative self-control, battling with self. I doubt if most of us 
stop to realise the full force of the word “innate,” which slips 
glibly enough from our tongues without appreciation of its sig- 
nificance. Inborn; this is not nature controlled, but nature con- 
trolling ; not the tiger, or the ape, or the sloth, held by the throat, 
but the man himself in the fulness of his powers exercising his 
natural supremacy over himself. Such was duty to Nelson; a 
mistress, not that compelled obedience, but that attracted the 
devotion of a nature which intuitively recognised her loveliness, 
and worshipped. Like the hearers at Pentecost, he recognised in 
her voice the tongue to which he was born ; he saw her—yes, 
despite his one great fall, we may say it—he saw her fairer than 
the daughters of men. 
Stern Lawgiver! Thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face. 

A natural character, we have all felt the attractiveness of such 
the attractiveness of truth and beauty; but when, to such a 
nature, is added nobility as well, we have one of the rare com- 
binations which compels homage. Nelson was eminently natural, 
affectionate, impulsive, expansive ; but it is this singular gift, this 
peculiar recognition of duty, with another I shall mention, which 
has set him upon his pedestal, given him the niche which only 
he can fill. In the spirits of his people he has found a nobler 
Westminster Abbey than that of which he dreamed. But, you 
may ask, how do you demonstrate that he had this gift? Alas, I 
am not a Boswell; I wish I were, and that there survived the 
records of conversations with which I, or another, could recon- 
struct his image, as Boswell drew Johnson. Yet when a career 
opens and closes upon the same keynote, we may be sure of the 
harmonious whole—of which, indeed, traces enough remain to 
confirm our assurances. You know the two stories of childhood 
handed down to us. The brothers starting for school after 
Christmas holidays, driven back by the weather, and started 
again with the father’s mandate, “ You may return if it is neces- 
sary; but I leave it to your honour not todo so unless it is really 
dangerous to proceed.” It seemed dangerous, and one was for 
returning; but the Nelson said, “ No, it was left to our honour.” 
Not the word “duty,” no; but the essence of duty, the look-out 
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from self, the recognition of the something external and higher 
than the calls of the body. In one so young—he was but twelve 
when he went to sea some time after this—it is Nature which 
speaks, not an acquired standard. In later years, in terms some- 
what fantastic, he said he beheld ever a radiant orb beckoning 
him onward. Honour he called it, the twin sister—rather let us 
say the express image—in which duty, regarding as in a glass, 
sees herself reflected. Then, again, there is the story of stealing 
the fruit from the schoolmaster’s pear-tree—a trivial enough 
schoolboy prank, risking the penalties of detection which his 
comrades dared not face. Neither duty nor honour goes to such 
a feat in its nakedness ; but the refusal to eat the fruit, the proud 
avowal that he went only because the others feared, bears witness 
to the same disregard of personal advantage, the same determina- 
tion of action by considerations external to self, the same eye to 
the approval of the consciousness—of the conscience—which 
spoke in the signal at Trafalgar, and soothed the dying moments 
by the high testimony within ; not, “I have won renown” ; not 
“I have achieved success” ; but, “(I have done my duty.” He 
was not indifferent to success ; he was far from indifferent to re- 
nown. “If it be asinto covet glory,” he once quoted, “then am 
I the most offending soul alive.” But the solemn hour which gives 
the validity of an oath to the statement of the dying, assuredly 
avouches to us that then the man, as once the child, spoke out the 
true secret of his being—the tongue into which he was born. 
And in this also is the secret, not only of his own devotion to 
duty, but of the influence of his personality upon others ; both in 
the infancy of his professional career, and now in the maturity of 
his immortal renown. What he thus possessed he possessed 
naturally, positively, aggressively, and therefore contagiously. 
He had root in himself, to use a familiar expression ; and the life 
which was thus no mere offshoot of convention, but his very own, 
gave itself out abundantly to others, multiplying himself. He 
gave out by example ; he gave out by words, uttered, indeed, ex- 
pressly yet so casually that the impression resembles the fleeting 
glimpse of an interior, caught through the momentary tossing 
aside of a curtain ; he gave out through the heroic atmosphere of 
self-devotion which he bore about him ; he gave out by cordial 
recognition of excellence in others. Any other man who did his 
duty, whether comrade or subordinate, was to him a fellow 
worshipper at the shrine ; his heart went out to him, whether in 
failure or in success, if only the will was there. No testimony is 
clearer or more universal than that to his generosity in appre- 
ciation of others; and it was seen, not only in recognition of 
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achievementalreadyaccomplished, but in the confidentexpectation 
of achievement yet to be effected. The original form of the Tra- 
falgar signal, spoken by himself, “ Nelson confides that every man 
will do his duty,” was no mere casual utterance. It summed up 
the conviction and habit of a lifetime. As the words, “Thank 
God, I have done my duty,” were his dying words personally, 
so those just quoted may be said to have been his last words 
professionally. Indeed, he himself said as much, for when they 
had been communicated to the fleet he remarked, “ Now I can 
do no more. We must trust (confide) to the great Disposer of all 
events.” His great career ended when that signal had been read 
and acknowledged. 

Because in himself so trustworthy, he trusted abundantly ; 
and all of us know the stimulus of feeling ourselves trusted, of 
looking forward with certainty to just appreciation of good work 
done. ‘I am well aware,” wrote one of his younger captains, 
“of the good construction which your Lordship has ever been in 
the habit of putting on circumstances, although wearing the 
most unfavourable appearances. Your Lordship’s good opinion 
constitutes the summit of my ambition and the most effective 
spur to my endeavours.” “I am pleased,” writes another, “that 
an opportunity is offered for showing my gratitude in a small 
degree for his almost fatherly kindness.” Ina letter of instruc- 
tions to a captain about to encounter some perplexing and 
critical conditions, after prescribing for several circumstances 
that may arise, he concludes, in the case of the unforeseen, 
“You must then act as your judgment may direct you, and J am 
sure that will be very proper.” If delinquency actually occurred, 
as he conceived it had in the case of Sir Sidney Smith, his wrath 
had all the fierceness of trust betrayed, for he was a man im- 
patient and of strong passions; but otherwise doubts of another’s 
doing his duty did not occur to him. His confidence in himself, 
in his own self-devotion and capacity, made him trustful of others, 
and inspired them with devotion to the service and to the country, 
for his sake, and because they saw it in him. A captain who met 
him for the first time just before Trafalgar, and who fell in the 
battle, wrote home, ‘1 have been very lucky with most of my 
admirals, but I really think the present the pleasantest I have met 
with. He is so good and pleasant that we all wish to do what he 
likes, without any kind of orders.” This was the clear reflection 
of his own spirit, begot of his own confidence in others, because 
he met them and trusted them as himself. Dutiful, probably, in 
any event, as imitators of him they were more so. He expected 
in others what he felt in himself, and diffused around him an 
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atmosphere of energy, zeal, and happiness in endeavour which 
was native to himself. “He had in a great degree,” wrote a con- 
temporary who had known him from boyhood, “the valuable 
but rare quality of conciliating the most opposite tempers, and 
forwarding the public service with unanimity, among men not of 
themselves disposed to accord.” Yes; but the unanimity was 
not that of accordant opinion, but of a common devotion to a 
common object, before which differences subsided; to duty, 
seeing in others a like devotion, a like purpose to do their best. 
This spirit Nelson shed about him; with this he inspired others 
in his day, and still does in our own. It was the contagion of 
his personality, continuous in action, and ever watchful against 
offence, and even against misunderstanding. ‘ My dear Keats,” 
he wrote to a captain whose worn-out ship was incorrigibly 
slow when speed was most desirable, “I am fearful you may 
think that the Superb does not go as fast as I could wish. I would 
have you to be assured that I know and feel that the Superb does 
all which is possible for a ship to accomplish ; and I desire that 
you will not fret.” “My dear Collingwood, I shall come out and 
make you a visit; not, my dear friend, to take your command 
from you, but fo consult how we may best serve our country by 
detaching a part of this large force.” St. Vincent’s testimony 
here is invaluable: ‘The delicacy you have always shown to 
senior officers is a sure presage of your avoiding by every means 
in your power to give umbrage.” He wrote himself, “If ever I 
feel great, it is never having in thought, word, or deed robbed 
any man of his fair fame.” 

Instances of this delicate consideration for the feelings of 
others, dictated often by appreciation of their temperaments as 
well as of their circumstances, could be multiplied. But we read 
them imperfectly, missing their significance, if we see in them 
mere kindliness of temper; for, though kindly, Nelson was 
irritable, nervously sensitive to exasperating incidents, at times 
impatient to petulance, often unreasonable in complaint. Open 
expression of these feelings, evidences of temperament, flit often 
across his countenance, traversing the unity of the artist’s vision 
and embarrassing his conception. Nelson was not faultless; but 
he was great. It is not, indeed, unprecedented to find such 
foibles in connection with much kindliness; they are easy con- 
comitants in a warm temper. But this appreciation and con- 
sideration were with him no mere kindliness of temper, though 
that entered into them. They were the reflection outward of 
that which he knew and experienced within. In his followers 
he saw himself. To use the quaint expression of Swedenborg, 
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he projected around him his own sphere. Because duty, zeal, 
energy inspired him, he saw them quickening others also; and 
the homage he intuitively paid to those qualities themselves he 
gave to their possessors whom he saw around him. Each man, 
unless proved recreant, thus stood transfigured in the light which 
came from Nelson’s self. This spontaneous recognition took 
form in an avowed scheme of life and action, which rested, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, upon the presumption in others of 
that same devotion to duty, that same zeal to perform it, and, in 
proportion to the individual’s capacity, the same certainty of 
achievement which he found in himself. ‘Choose them your- 
self,” he replied to the First Lord of the Admiralty when asked 
to name his officers. ‘ You cannot go amiss. The same spirit 
actuates the whole profession ; you cannot choose wrong.” The 
man to whose lips such words rise spontaneous simply attributes 
to others what he finds within, and what by experience he has 
found himself able to transfer. Out of the abundance of the 
heart he speaks, and by his words he is justified. 

Closely connected with this characteristic, as is warp with woof, 
interwoven manifestation indeed of a quality essentially one and 
the same, is a trait in Nelson upon which I myself have been in- 
clined to lay an emphasis which I de not find in other writers. 
So far as analysis can draw lines between the essential features 
of a particular character, the one te which I now allude is pecu- 
liarly military in its effectiveness ; whereas devotion to duty, and 
confidence in others, may rather be called personal. At least 
theyare not to be attributed exclusivelyto the military professions, 
much as these undoubtedly have gained from the insistence, 
approaching monopoly, with which in them the idea of duty has 
been enforced, as supreme among the incentives of the soldier. To 
the Happy Warrior Duty does not bar devotion to other virtues, 
except in rivalry with herself. Courage, obedience, fortitude, Duty 
recognises them all and admits them, but not as equals. They are 
but parts of herself ; the children, not the mother. Differing one 
from another, in her they find that which unites and consecrates 
them all. But while from all Duty exacts much, there are gifts 
which she cannot confer ; and among them is one found in few, 
but conspicuous in Nelson. In my own attempt to deal with his 
career, I spoke of this as Faith ; and the word was criticised as 
inadequate and misleading, apparently because I was thought to 
use it in a narrowly religious sense. Now, I do not think that 
Nelson would have rejected religious trust in God asa prime 
motive in his professional action; but certainly, to my mind, if 
Jesus Christ spoke with only the authority of a man, he expressed 
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a profound philosophy when He placed faith at the foundation of 
all lofty and successful action, religious or other. But while faith 
has a recognised technical meaning in theology, it has a much 
wider practical application ; and when called confidence, or convic- 
tion, it is more easy to understand its value in the perplexities, the 
doubtful circumstances, which go to make all life, but especially 
the life of the military leader, responsible for great issues, such 
as fell to Nelson’s determination. Then conviction, when pos- 
sessed, becomes indeed the solid substance of things which the 
man cannot see with his eyes, nor know by ordinary know- 
ledge. It is the bed-rock upon which action rears its building, 
and stands four square against all the winds that blow. It is 
not so much a possession as that the man is possessed by it, 
and goes forward, not knowing whither he goes, but sure that, 
wherever the path leads, he does right to follow. As Nelson 
trusted his fellows, so he trusted the voice within, and for the 
same reason; in both he recognised the speech to which he 
was born. 

Most of us know what it is to be tossed to and fro by hesita- 
tions, and thereby too often deterred from action, or weakened 
in it. Can any one who has felt this inward anguish, and the 
feebleness of suspense, and at last has arrived at a working 
certainty, doubt the value and power of a faculty which reaches 
such certainty, reaches conviction, by processes which, indeed, are 
not irrational, but yet in their influence transcend reason? How 
clearly does reason sometimes lead us step by step to a conclu- 
sion so probable as to be worthy of being called a practical 
certainty, and there leave to our unaided selves the one further 
step to acceptance; the step across the chasm which yawns 
between conviction and knowledge, faith and sight. This we have 
not the nerve to take because of the remaining doubt. Here 
reason, the goddess of to-day, halts and fails. The leap to accept- 
ance, which faith takes, and wins, reason cannot make, nor is it 
within her giftto man. The consequent weakness and failure are 
more conspicuous in military life than in any other, because of 
the greatness of the hazards, the instancy and gravity of the 
result, should acceptance bring disaster. The track of military 


history is strewn with the dead reputations and the shattered 
schemes which have failed to receive the quickening element of 
conviction. 

Of all inborn qualities, this is one of the strongest, as it is the 
rarest ; for, let it be marked, such conviction consists, not in the 
particular conclusion reached, but in the dominating power with 
This puts out of court all other considerations 


which it is held. 
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before entertained, but now cast aside, and acts ; acts as though 
no other conclusion were possible, or ever had been. This to 
me has always invested with the force of a most profound alle- 
gory the celebrated incident of Nelson putting the glass to his 
blind eye, when looking at the signal which contravened his 
conviction. The time for hesitations had passed ; there had been 
a time for considering them, but there remained now but one 
road to success. Conviction shuts its eyes to all else; the man 
who entertains doubts at such a time is lost. It is again single- 
mindedness, the single eye, the undoubting, revealed amid new 
surroundings. Conviction is one; doubts many. At the moment 
of this sublime exhibition, the words of the bystander depict 
Nelson as one breathing inspiration : “Though the fire of the 
enemy had slackened, the result had certainly not declared in 
favour of either side. Nelson was sometimes animated, and at 
others heroically fine in his observations. ‘It is warm work, and 
this day may be the last for any of us at a moment; but mark 
you, I would not be elsewhere for thousands.” “Leave off 
action! D—— me if I do.” The man was possessed, in the 
noble sense of the word. 

With less dramatic force, but no less telling and decisive effect, 
the same power of conviction manifested itself in a peculiarly 
critical moment of his career, near the close of his life. In May 
1805, he left his station in the Mediterranean to pursue an allied 
fleet to the West Indies. He had done this without other autho- 
rity than his own ; yielding, to quote a French admirer, to one 
of the finest inspirations of his genius. The West Indies reached, 
he failed to get touch of the enemy, owing to misinformation given 
him ; and they started back to Europe, leaving no certain trace 
of where they were gone. Opinions and reports clamoured and 
clattered around him; certainty could not be had. He has re- 
corded the situation himself in words which convey, more forcibly 
than my pen can, what is the power of conviction. “So far 
from being infallible, like the Pope, I believe my opinions to 
be very fallible, and therefore I may be mistaken that the enemy’s 
fleet has gone to Europe ; but I cannot bring myself to think other- 
wise, notwithstanding the variety of opinions which different 
people of good judgment form.” ‘ My opinion is firm as a rock, 
that some cause has made them resolve to proceed direct for 
Europe.” Can conviction use stronger words ? 

And what is conviction but trust; trust in the unseen? Trust 
not irrational, not causeless, not unable to give some account of 
itself ; but still short of knowledge, ignorant in part, deriving its 
power, not from what it sees, but from an unseen source within. 
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To deny the existence and strength of such a faculty in some 
favoured men is to shut one’s eyes to the experience of history, 
and of daily life around us ; a blindness, or a perversity, quite as 
real as it would be to ignore the shilly-shally vacillations of the 
multitude of clever men, who never find in themselves the power 
to act upon their opinions, if action involves risk, because opinion 
receives not that inward light which we called conviction, con- 
fidence, trust, faith. In Nelson this confidence, like his devotion 
to duty, and his trust in others, envelops his record, like an 
atmosphere which one insensibly feels, but the power of which is 
realised only by stopping to reflect. Lord Minto, who had known 
him intimately from the very beginnings of his greatness, and 
who knew the navy too, wrote after his death: “The navy is 
certainly full of the bravest men; but there was a sort of heroic 
cast about Nelson thatI never saw in any other man, and which 
seems wanting to the achievement of timpossible things, which be- 
came easy to him.” Not that he had not to encounter perplexi- 
ties and doubts in plenty. There is little singularity in conviction 
where there is nothing to shake it. None of us have trouble in 
admitting that two and two make four. But as Nelson’s actions 
are followed, whatever the obscurity of the conditions, one finds 
oneself always in presence of a spirit as settled in its course, when 
once decided, as though doubt were not possible. 

Our quest has been the strength of Nelson. I find it in the 
inborn natural power to trust; to trust himself and others; to 
confide, to use his own word. Whether it is the assurance within, 
which we call conviction, or the assurance without, which we call 
confidence, in others or in one’s own action, this is the basic prin- 
ciple and motive force of his career, as Duty was its guiding 
light and controlling standard. I make less of his clear percep- 
tions, hissound judgment, of the general rational processes which 
illuminated his course, as of the courage, fortitude, zeal, which 
illustrated his deeds. All these things, valuable as they are, he 
shared with others. He possessed them, possibly, in an unusual 
degree, but still in common with many to whom they could never 
bring success, because unassociated with that indefinable some- 
thing, which, like a yet undiscovered element in nature, or an 
undetected planet, we recognise by its workings, and may to it 
even attribute a name, though unable as yet adequately to de- 
scribe. Genius, we not infrequently say ; a word which, not yet 
defined, stands a mute confession of our ignorance wherein it 
consists. AsI conceive it, there is no genius greater than faith ; 
though it may well be that in so saying we have but given another 
name with no nearer approach to a definition, 
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In a celebrated funeral oration, which we all know, the speaker 
says : “I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” It is for no 
such purpose that men observe this day; for the man, the 
memory of whom now meves his people, is not one to be buried, 
but to be praised and kept in everlasting remembrance. True, 
he needs not our praises, but we need to praise him for our own 
sakes. The Majesty on high is exalted far above all praise, yet it 
is good to praise Him ; for the essence of praise is not the homage 
of the lips, but the recognition of excellence ; and recognition, 
when real, elevates, ennobles. It fosters an ideal which tends to 
induce imitation, and to uplift by sheer force of appreciation and 
association. And as with the Creator, so with the excellent 
among his creatures. We need not ignore their failings, or their 
sins, although an occasion like the present is not one for dwelling 
upon these ; butas we recognise in them men of like frailties with 
ourselves, we yet perceive that, despite all, they have not only 
done the great works, but have been the great men whom we 
may justly reverence. That they in their weakness have had soa, 
much in common with us, gives hope that we may yet have 
something in common with them in their strength. It is the 
high grace and privilege of a man like Nelson that he provokes 
emulation rather than rivalry, imitation rather than competition. 
To extol him uplifts ourselves. As it was when he lived on earth, 
so itis now. His life is an inheritance to children’s children ; 
of his own people first, but after them of all the nations of the 
earth. 


A. T. MAHAN. 
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WHEN a would-be historian first sits down to his work, he has 
the choice of three methods. He may copy from his prede- 
cessors, enlarging or reducing the scale as occasion requires ; or, 
if he is determined to be original, he may start by sketching 
some preconceived theory of his own, political perhaps or sen- 
timental, and fillthis in with such of the available facts as will 
contribute most to give it an attractive appearance : or he mayshut 
up all theories in his desk, lay out every scrap of evidence ona 
bare table, put it in order, and trace the resulting outline; ugly 
or beautiful, welcome or unwelcome, it is his best chance of 
arriving at truth. In the hundred years since Trafalgar the 
tactical history of the battle has been several times written in 
accordance with the first and second methods ; and the accounts 
so produced have a value of their own ; but it can do no harm if 
a humble student with no claim or desire to be original, places 
the bare evidence for once before the public, that they may judge 
for themselves how far the current descriptions tally with what 
can be proved. 

Before doing this it will be necessary to state briefly what the 
first two classes of description tell us, and what is the controversy 
which has arisen out of them. The earliest account, that which 
passed from mouth to mouth and from book to book unchal- 
lenged for ninety-four years, was to the effect that Nelson and 
Collingwood led their divisions to the attack in two columns 
or lines ahead ; each division sailing with one ship in the wake 
of another, and approaching the enemy’s line “ perpendicularly,” 
that is to say, not necessarily at a right angle but “end on” 
rather than abreast. This account originated in the narratives 
and letters of Dr. Beatty, surgeon in the Victory, and Captain 
Blackwood, who commanded the frigate Euryalus ; it was sup- 
ported by the statements of officers present in the action, and it 
speedily passed into an unquestioned tradition. The point about 
it which troubled some people was that it seemed to represent 
Nelson as having exposed his ships to the risk of being 
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“ annihilated in detail” as they arrived up insuccession ; whereas 
he had three weeks before the battle, laid a written Memorandum 
before his captains, with a diagram annexed, in which he showed 
his intention of attacking in lines abreast, parallel to the enemy’s 
line of battle. Upon this two conflicting opinions arose ; some 
held the view expressed by Captain Moorsom of the Revenge, who 
wrote to his father shortly after the battle that the Memorandum 
was “not acted upon,” and added: “I am not certain that our 
mode of attack was the best ; however, it succeeded”: others, 
remembering Collingwood’s statement that the attack which he 
had concerted with Nelson, “ was put inte execution in the most 
admirable manner,” maintained that, though Nelson had departed 
from the details of his plan, he had fulfilled it substantially by 
crushing the rear of the enemy with his lee division, while with 
his weather division he overwhelmed their centre and paralysed 
their van, as proposed in the Memorandum. 

A new account of the Trafalgar tactics was formulated in 1899 
in an article by the late Admiral Colomb, who was not satisfied 
with either of the above opinions, and considered that the con- 
sistency of Nelson’s attack with his original intention should be 
and could be proved in detail as well as in principle. He argued 
therefore that the received accounts were all wrong; that Nelson 
actually moved to the attack as the Memorandum had indicated 
he would, in lines abreast, or rather in “lines of bearing,” in 
which the ships though not abreast of each other yet sailed on 
courses parallel to each other and not in each other’s wake. 
Admiral Colomb died shortly afterwards, and in the following 
year, 1900, the Navy Records Society published in a volume of 
Great Sea Fights, logs and journals of all the ships at Trafalgar, 
with letters from several officers, edited by Admiral Sir Thomas 
Sturges Jackson. Mr. L. G. Carr Laughton thereupon deduced 
from the newly re-discovered evidence a reply to Admiral 
Colomb, which was published in the United Service Magazine for 
August 1902, and the matter then dropped. Admiral Colomb’s 
theory has however now been revived by Admiral Sir Cyprian 
Bridge in a paper lately read to the Navy Records Society, and 
published in the Cornhill Magazine for October ; and he has also 
maintained it in a controversial correspondence in the Times 
during July and August of the present year. Although Admiral 
Bridge may be thought to be displaying almost reckless courage 
in thus attacking a tradition held for a hundred years by the 
entire British navy, and based upon statements of officers present 
in the battle, yet his distinguished position and experience of 
tactics must secure for hima respectful hearing ; his account has 
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the same right in a scientific inquiry as that of his opponents, to 
be compared step by step with the evidence and judged accor- 
dingly. It may be briefly stated as consisting of the following 
propositions : 

(1) That “the announced intention was adhered to” by 
Nelson : that “ on the morning of the 21st, as soon as the hostile 
force was clearly made out, the British divisions bore up and 
stood to the eastward, steering by the Victory’s compass E.N.E. 
The position and formation of the British main divisions were by 
this made exactly those in which they are shown in the diagram 
usually attached to the celebrated Memorandum.” (A ship is said 
to “ bear up ” when she turns from sailing “on a wind” to sailing 
before the wind, that is with the wind behind her or “ abaft her 
beam.” Admiral Bridge’s contention is that the ships of the two 
divisions being already formed in the “ order of sailing” in lines 
ahead, turned together, in response to a signal from Nelson, so as 
to form two lines abreast advancing directly towards the 
enemy.) 

(2) That a “line of bearing” having been established in each 
division by this manceuvre, “ Collingwood preserved in his divi- 
sion a line of bearing apparently until the very moment when the 
individual ships pushed on to make the actual attack.” 

(3) That Nelson at 8 A.M. manceuvred his own division (as 
shown in a diagram) away to the north in a feint at the enemy’s 
van, and that in so doing, his line of bearing became more and 
more oblique, until from having been almost a line abreast 
at 7 A.M. by 10 A.M. it had become to all appearance a line 
ahead. 

(4) That notwithstanding this appearance,Nelson’s ships, though 
directly behind one another during the last two hours of the 
advance, were really or in principle intended “to preserve, how- 
ever obliquely, the line of bearing which had been formed by the 
act of bearing up as soon as the enemy’s fleet had been dis- 
tinguished.” 

These are all statements of fact, the truth or falsity of which 
depends entirely upon the evidence, with which we are now to 
compare them. With the same evidence we shall at the same 
time compare the earlier or received account, which may be called 
“ The Naval Account,’*to distinguish it from Admiral Bridge’s 
theory. Before passing on, however, it will be well to touch 
upon one point—a point concerning the argument rather than 
the evidence—which is sure to occur to any one who reads 
Admiral Bridge’s paper with any care, It is this, that the Admiral’s 
account of the battle, if it should prove to be the true one, would 
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not establish, but would actually destroy, his own theory that 
Nelson’s tactics on October 21 were consistent with the Memo- 
randum of October 9. The Memorandum says that “ the divisions 
of the British fleet will be brought nearly within gunshot of the 
enemy's centre. ‘The signal will most probably then be made for the 
lee line to bear up together ;” and the diagram annexed shows the 
British fleet within gunshot of the enemy, and exactly parallel to 
their line. Now, as has been pointed out bythe author of a 
brilliant series of articles on “ Trafalgar and the Nelson Touch,” 
recently contributed to the Times, the “bearing up” at 6 A.M., 
referred to in Admiral Bridge’s first proposition, could not pos- 
sibly be a fulfilment of the above quoted paragraph in the 
Memorandum. To take it so would be an absurdity: it would 
be “ to identify a signal proposed to be made to one line at the 
moment of action with a signal made five or six hours earlier to 
both lines at the very outset of the advance, and to found upon 
that identification a vindication of Nelson’s consistency.” The 
same critic remarks very acutely that in view of the fact that at 
6 A.M. the enemy were admittedly sailing in a direction and in a 
formation quite different from those in which they were actually 
found at the moment of attack, “the signal made at daybreak to 
bear up can have had no tactical relation whatever to the similar 
signal prescribed by the Memorandum for a different situation at 
a much later stage of the advance.” Further, if Nelson’s man- 
ceuvres resulted, as contended by Admiral Bridge in his third 
proposition, in bringing his own division up to the attack in a line 
perpendicular to that of the enemy, all idea of consistency in 
detail is destroyed. Admiral Bridge’s diagram is fundamentally 
opposed to that annexed by Nelson to his Memorandum, for it 
shows the division after all sailing at right angles to the enemy 
instead of parallel. 

While agreeing, however, as we must do, with the critic of the 
Times, that Admiral Bridge’s theory is of no value as an argument 
for Nelson’s consistency, we must still regard it with an open 
mind as a statement of fact ; for it is possible that the evidence 
may after all disprove Nelson’s consistency, and establish the 
truth of the Admiral’s propositions. Let us turn then te the 
evidence. 

This consists chiefly of three sets of statements : those contained 
in the logs and journals of the ships engaged ; those made by 
officerspresent inthe action, either in private letters or in despatches 
or in other published accounts; and those forthcoming from 
French or Spanish sources. li will be necessary also to consult 
the Admiralty Signal Books of 1799 and 1816, and other works of 
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reference, for the meaning attached to certain nautical terms in 
the early nineteenth century. 

The logs, from which most of the evidence as to details must 
be obtained, are documents of great interest, but they must be 
used with knowledge and care. It must be remembered that 
they were not, in their present form, written during the progress 
of the events they record, but were compiled, sometimes two or 
three days afterwards, from very rough notes made by subor- 
dinates under fire, with no better timepiece than a half-hour sand- 
glass. There are, therefore, many discrepancies, especially in the 
timing of events, and many omissions. Of the total number of 
facts recorded by the whole series of thirty-two ships, not one 
half are to be found in any one log, while many are to be found 
in one log only. Mistakes, again, have creptin from faulty copy- 
ing of the hasty figures in the original notes. There is one case 
ef mutilation : the captain’s journal of the Conqueror has had the 
Trafalgar page torn out, possibly for the use of the anonymous 
critic known as “the Conqueror’s officer,” possibly to conceal a 
too drastic comment by Captain Israel Pellew. 

Fortunately the various logs may be used to correct each other 
and fortunately, too, each log exists practically in two, and often 
in three versions. There is a set of masters’ logs, a set of captains’ 
logs, and a set (apparently) of lieutenants’ logs. Many of these 
last have been printed by Sir Harris Nicolas in his Despatches and 
Letters of Lord Nelson, and many of the others by Sir Thomas 
Sturges Jackson in his Great Sea Fights; the remainder, which 
lie still unpublished in the Record Office, I have myself examined 
and collated. 

It will be convenient in examining the evidence to take it in 
successive sections, corresponding to the propositions quoted 
above from Admiral Bridge’s paper, and to state the problem of 
each section in the form of a question, as follows. 

(1) When the enemy were first sighted did the British fleet 
bear up in two columns or in two lines of bearing ? The former 
is the Naval account, the latter Admiral Bridge’s theory. The 
evidence is this. Collingwood’s Journal records that “at 6.30 
the Commander-in-Chief made the signal to form the order of 
sailing in two columns.” Captain Moorsom of the Revenge 
writes, ‘‘ We kept on going down in two columns pointing to the 
centre.” The log of the Royal Sovereign says, “the signal was 
made to chase and form the line of battle in two columns” ; that 
of the Mars : “ Fleet formed order of sailing in two columns, the 
van led by the Victory and the rear by the Roya/ Sovereign.” The 
evidence of other logs is all consistently to the same effect, and 
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supports the Naval account. But Admiral Bridge bases his 
theory upon the signals made by Nelson at this stage. These 
were signal 72: “to form the order of sailing in two columns,” 
and signal 76: “to bear up and sail large on the course steered 
by the Admiral or that pointed out by signal” (in this case 
E.N.E.). The two columns, he argues, would by the ships bearing 
up together be transformed into lines of bearing. Now it is a 
matter of dispute among naval men whether signal 76, which 
beyond question meant under some circumstances “to bear up 
in succession,” could ever have the meaning attributed to it by 
Admiral Bridge. It is, however, possible that it was an order to 
bear up immediately or simultaneously when issued to ships 
sailing in no regular order, but that to a fleet already formed in 
column or order of sailing it meant “bear up in succession, so 
as to preserve your formation.” The question is a technical and 
historical one, too long to discuss here ; and it is not important, 
for there can be no doubt upon the evidence that the British 
fleet when signal 76 was made was not already formed in 
columns, and therefore could not by bearing up together have 
formed a line of bearing automatically, or without a further 
order to that effect. The ships had been much scattered during 
the night, which was dark and squally ; at daybreak they were 
far apart and in no kind of order, as appears from the bearings 
recorded in their logs. The Defence lay due north of the 
enemy; further still to the north was the Africa, who had 
“lost her fleet,” and eventually came into action separately. 
The Témeraire lay N.W.; the Victory and Neptune west by 
north ; close by were two groups, in one the Tonnant, Royal 
Sovereign and Britannia, in the other the Prince, Dreadnought, 
Achille, Minotaur, Orion, Ajax and Belleisle; while the Defiance, 
Agamemnon, Swiftsure, Bellerophon, Conqueror and Spartiate were 
strung out further and further between W. and S.S.W. Most of 
the ships were between nine and twelve miles distant from the 
enemy ; but the Euryalus and Colossus, as was not unnatural for 
look-out ships, were only six miles from him. There was a 
distance of many miles between the extreme ships of the British 
curve from N. to S.S.W. It will be admitted even after allowing 
for inaccuracies in the observations, that the fleet was not in a 
position to take station very rapidly. ‘All the forenoon 
employed in forming the fleet into the order of sailing” is the 
entry in Nelson’s Diary only five days earlier, and we know that 
at Trafalgar several ships besides the Africa never took station 
properly at all, while the Colossus only did so at 12.10, dropping 
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To his fleet in this condition then Nelson at once made the 
signal to form the order of sailing in two columns. But he fol- 
lowed this so immediately by signal 76, that there can be no 
shadow of doubt that the columns had not had time to do any- 
thing in the way of forming. Of the only five ships which record 
and time both those signals, the Belleisle gives twenty minutes 
interval between them, the Defiance and Orion fifteen, the Ajax 
ten, and the Mars five. Now as the second signal was not 
intended to annul the first, nor to wait for its completion, it can 
only have been meant to form part of the same order. That 
order then was: “ Form into two columns, and bear up in order 
to do it.” This exactly accords with the Royal Sovereign's log, 
which speaks of the signal “to chase and form... in two 
columns,” and it is strikingly borne out by other logs. In those of 
the Prince and Mars, the entry that the fleet “ formed order of 
sailing in two columns ” follows the entry of signal 76 ; that of the 
Neptune similarly records signal 72 after the signal to bear up ; 
that of the Spartiate says : “ Bore up and made all sail, forming in 
two divisions.” Even more conclusive is the statement in the 
Journal of the Britannia (Lieutenant Simmond) “Bore up per 
signal in two columns” ; and in Collingwood’s own despatch : 
“The Commander-in-Chief immediately made the signal for the 
fleet to bear up in two columns, as they are formed in the order 
of sailing.” Finally, Nelson in his private diary states first that 
he “bore away ”’ and then that he “ made the signal for order of 
sailing.” In short, both he and his fleet thought it immaterial 
which of the two signals came first ; they were to be read in con- 
junction. 

To this crushing weight of evidence, Admiral Bridge can 
oppose none in his own favour. He has but one possible plea 
left ; it would leave half the evidence still untouched, and he is 
evidently loth to put it forward. He hints rather than claims 
that possibly the word “ Column” was loosely used, and that it 
might be simply equivalent to “ division,” regardless of formation. 
But this too can be settled beyond reasonable doubt. The 1815 
edition (by William Burney, Master of the Naval Academy at 
Gosport) of Falconer’s standard Dictionary of the Marine, defines 
a column as “a long row of ships following one another in an 
established order,” and adds (under “ Tactics”) that at Trafalgar 
“our attack was made ina double column.” The corresponding 
French Glossaire Nautique, by Jal, describes a “ colonne” as con- 
sisting of ships ranged “ sur une ligne droite a la suite les uns des 
autres,” and also adds that “l’amiral Nelson, au combat de 
Trafalgar, s'avan¢a sur deux colonnes contre l’armée franco- 
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espagnole.” Other works give the same definition; but the 
Admiralty Signal Book of 1815 is a better authority than any 
dictionary. In it will be found (pp. 36-45) no less than fourteen 
diagrams illustrating the various signals for “forming the order 
of sailing in two columns” and “in three columns.” These all 
without any exception show the columns to consist of ships in 
rigid line ahead. Further, on p. 28 of the same book there is a 
signal, then introduced for the first time into the code, and 
deliberately’ intended to embody the method of the Trafalgar 
attack. It runs thus: “ Signal—Cut the enemy’s line in the 
Order of Sailing in two’columns. Explanatory note.—To execute 
this signal the fleet is to form the Order of Sailing in two columns, 
should it not be so formed already ; the leader of each column 
steering down for the position pointed out where he is to cut 
through the enemy’s line,” &c. The remainder of the note 
contains a complete description of the Trafalgar tactics from the 
point of view of the naval account, and there is a plate annexed in 
which the two columns are shown bearing down in strict line 
ahead to attack the enemy “ perpendicularly,” or, to be exact, 
at an angle of about seventy degrees. 

This then was the official meaning of a “column” at the 
Admiralty in the ten years immediately following Trafalgar, and 
as might have been expected, it tallies precisely with the usage of 
those present in the action. To our first question therefore, 
the answer is that the British divisions bore up and approached 
in columns or line ahead; the naval account is abundantly 
proved, while there is no trace so far of any evidence to support 
Admiral Bridge’s theory. 

(2) The second question will be: ‘ When and how was the line 
of bearing made in Collingwood’s division?” The naval account 
gives nothing which can be called an answer ; it has never fully 
entered into or realised the details of the attack on the rear. 
Admiral Bridge, as we have seen, assumes that both divisions 
were in line of bearing from about 6, when signal 76 was 
made. Not only is this disproved as I have shown, but the 
evidence is clear as to the real origin of this manoeuvre. Col- 
lingwood in his Journal states that he himself “ made the signal 
for the lee division to form the larboard line of bearing, and to 
make more sail.” He gives no time, but places the entry before 
eleven o'clock. The Thunderer’s log (Nicolas vii. 202) records 
“signal 42 (form the larboard line of bearing) from the Royal 
Sovereign” about noon: while the Defence (Captain’s Journal, 
unpublished) has “at 8.46 answered 42 and 88 divisional from 
her.” Possibly Collingwood made this signal more than once: 
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it certainly was not fully taken in by all his division, for Captain 
Moorsom of the Revenge speaks of it as having been made to him 
individually, and the sailor who wrote on “ Nautical Economy ” 
under the pseudonym of “ Jack Nastyface,” says that Collingwood 
made the signal “to his senior captains.” 

Repeated or not, this signal is beyond question. Colling- 
wood’s statement as to this—his own principal command to 
his division—is final: he obviously would not claim that it 
was he who ordered them to “form” a line of bearing if 
Nelson had already some hours before placed them in that 
formation. What has Admiral Bridge to say to this signal ? 
Nothing : he ignores it. We find, then, that on the second point 
in our inquiry, while the naval account is insufficient, Admiral 
Bridge’s theory is contrary to the evidence, which is clear and 
authoritative. 

(3) The third question is : “ At what time did Nelson make his 
feint to the north against the allied van?” Here the naval ac- 
count is again insufficient ; it mentions the feint without realising 
its extent or importance. Admiral Bridge’s diagram shows it as 
beginning in the most marked manner at 8 A.M., and continuing 
until 10, after which it ceases and Nelson is shown steering 
direct for the enemy’s centre, which he strikes almost at a right 
angle. I know of no evidence which could support this theory. 
It is on the contrary during the early stage that the Prince’s log 
speaks of “the fleet steering for the centre of the enemy.” Cap- 
tain Moorsom writes : “ Kept going down in two columns pointing 
to the enemy’s centre.” The feint came later. Sir Edward 
Codrington, of the Orion, says that the Victory hauled out to port 
“for a short space,” and adds that “it was this exposure to the 
raking fire of several of the ships ahead of the French centre 
that occasioned the Vicfory being so much cut up before she 
reached her proposed position.” The Orion’s log and the Thun- 
derer’s captain’s journal (unpublished), also describe the feint as 
part of the final attack; the former says: “The Victory, after 
making a feint of attacking their van, hauled to starboard so as 
to reach their centre, and then wore round to pass under the lee 
of the Bucentaur; the latter speaks of the Royal Sovereign, “ who 
engaged the enemy’s centre ; the Commander-in-Chief, leading 
our van, making for the enemy’s van.” Lastly, the Euryalus re- 
cords Nelson’s signal: “I intend to go or push through the 
enemy’s van,” as having been made at 11.40, or shortly before the 
Victory came under fire. It seems clear that this movement to 
the north, instead of beginning at 8 and ending at 10, as Admiral 
Bridge assumes, in reality began about 11.40 and ended only by 
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the Victory hauling to starboard under fire and “running down” 
the enemy’s line towards the Bucentaur. 

(4) The fourth question : “Was Nelson’s division, during the 
last two hours of the advance, intended to preserve, however 
obliquely, the line of bearing which had been formed by the act 
of bearing up as soon as the enemy’s fleet had been distinguished ?” 
needs no answer; it is completely negatived by the evidence 
already given. There is, however, if it be desired, plenty of 
additional proof that Nelson’s ships were, during the final stage, 
still in line ahead, as the naval account has always held. The 
captain of the Orion says that the first four ships followed one 
another so closely as to be obliged to advance at last each on the 
quarter of her next ahead to avoid collision. This expression 
could not be used of a line of bearing in which the ships would 
already be arranged so that ramming was impossible. Similarly, 
the Téméraire at the last moment had to put her helm aport “to 
shear clear of the Victory.” But we need not go further; the 
very existence of the controversy itself proves the point, for the 
officer of the Conqueror, whose view Admiral Bridge is opposing, 
founds his whole criticism on the fact that Nelson, after planning 
a battle “ in a line abreast” ended “ by attacking in line ahead.” 
An officer of great ability, present in the action, would hardly 
make so foolish an exhibition as to criticise Nelson for a “line 
ahead” formation, which he did not in fact adopt; nor, if he 
had, would those who disagreed with his criticism have failed to 
throw the obvious denial of the fact in his teeth. 

Lastly, there has appeared, since the above words were written, 
in a very able and learned article on “The Centenary of 
Trafalgar,” contained in the Quarterly Review for October, a 
document which will probably be regarded as of not less weight 
than the speculations of a hundred years later. It is a passage 
from Lord St. Vincent’s letter to the Admiralty, dated June 2, 
1806,—less than eight months after the battle—in answer to their 
request that he would give them “his opinion on the influence 
of Clerk’s Treatise on Naval Tactics in the victories obtained by 
our fleets since its publication”; and it runs thus—* Clerk’s 
position that a fleet to windward bearing down at right angles 
upon the fleet of the enemy must be crippled, if not totally dis- 
abled, before it can reach the enemy, has been disproved by the 
recent action under Lord Nelson, bearing down in two columns 
at Trafalgar.” Itis a pity that the Admiralty could not at the 
same time have obtained Lord St. Vincent’s opinion on Admiral 
Bridge’s treatise. 

We have now found the answers returned by the evidence to 
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our four questions. The result is that the naval account though 
decidedly incomplete, is entirely confirmed so far as it goes ; 
while for Admiral Bridge’s theory there is no foundation what- 
ever. He does not indeed base it upon evidence, but boldly 
states that “all hangs on the signal ”—on signal 76, which proves 
not to have been intended, or obeyed, as he supposed. He 
does, however, at one point quote in his support a sentence from 
Admiral Colomb as to evidence contained in the logs: “ Several 
later signals are recorded which were proper to make in lines of 
bearing, but not in lines-ahead.”” What then were these signals ? 
We find on turning to Admiral Colomb’s paper that one was 
No. 42, the very signal which, as we have seen, is of itself fatal 
to the whole theory! Another is a signal to the Prince to bear 
up, described by Colomb as “a likely signal in line of bearing, 
unlikely in line ahead.” But the Prince was in neither; as her 
logs state, she was “ unable to get up,” “ steering down between 
the lines,” ordered “to take station as most convenient,” and 
finally near three hours late in coming into action. The third 
signal is No. 50, “ to keep the larboard line of bearing though 
on the starboard tack.” This signal has long been a puzzle ; no 
British ship was ever on the starboard tack during the whole 
advance, and Sir T. Sturges Jackson notes it in his book as an 
obvious error, remarking that it is only recorded by one ship, 
the Agamemnon. Admiral Colomb quotes it as occurring in the 
Téméraire’s log ; but it is not in any of the three versions con- 
tained in Nicolas or in the Record Office. That the signal was 
made, however, I do not doubt, for the unpublished Captain’s 
Journal of the Defence, perhaps the best written and clearest of 
all the Trafalgar logs, records it to have been made at 8.45 by 
the Royal Sovereign, and annulled one minute later by signal 42 ; 
it was evidently a mistake of the signal-lieutenant hastily corrected 
by the order to “ form the line of bearing.” These are all broken 
reeds on which Admiral Colomb relied ; and I may as well add 
that the only other signal made during the whole day which 
could be applicable to a line of bearing—signal 82 (to alter course 
together to port), said in the log of the Orion to have been made 
to her by the Defence—turns out on a comparison of logs to have 
been a different one altogether, signal 88, “to make more sail,” 
and is definitely so stated by the Defence who made the signal. 
Surely Admiral Bridge may be content; his real object is 
attained ; no one now disputes his view that Nelson’s conduct 
of the action was beyond the reproach of lesser men. Colling- 
wood’s opinion stands unshaken ; the attack Nelson planned 
with him was substantially “put in execution in the most 
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admirable style.” It was made “in two distinct bodies” ; it was 
“impetuous” and “surprised the French” ; their van was cut 
off and paralysed by one division while the other crushed their 
rear. This was “the Nelson touch,” and it cannot be said to 
have been abandoned because the approach was begun in line 
ahead. But nothing useful can be proved by a method which 
warps or ignores the recorded evidence. The more closely th. 
evidence is examined, as the Times correspondent has shown, the 
less important and the more inevitable will appear the alterations 
made by Nelson in his tactics. As for Admiral Bridge’s paper, 
those who listened to it will long remember its eloquence of 
style and delivery, and some of them will never cease to wonder 
that so interesting a study could have been hatched out of the 
deserted eggs of the Colombian mare’s nest. 


HENRY NEWBOLT. 


THE THREATENED WAR OF 1875 


IN the Spring of the year 1875 Europe was startled by the 
revelation that Germany was endeavouring to fasten a quarrel 
on France. The object of the former country was to give a 
death-blow to the latter. This attempt on the life of France has 
never been completely understood by the people of the United 
Kingdom. They would, however, do well to lay its significance 
to heart. I propose to tell the story of this effort to destroy a 
Power whose existence is of prime importance to civilisation. 
In order, however, to make the matter clear, it is necessary to 
enter somewhat minutely into French politics between the 
termination of the Franco-German War in 1871 and the summer 
of 1875. 

In February 1871 the French National Assembly elected to 
conclude peace with Germany and establish a stable Government 
in France met at Bordeaux. A very large majority of its 
members desired that the ancient crown of France should be 
placed upon the head of a descendant of Henri Quatre. Besides 
these a considerable number, not classified as Royalists, were 
willing to accept Constitutional Monarchy. The action of the 
Royalists was paralysed partly on account of their inexperience 
in politics and administration, which was the result of their long 
exclusion from public life, and still more by the schism in the 
House of Bourbon, which was the consequence of the Revolution 
of 1830. They considered therefore that it would be wise and 
patriotic on their part to avoid urging the establishment of a 
definite form of Government until peace with Germany was 
concluded and no portion of French territory was occupied by 
German troops. 

A Republic was proclaimed in Paris when the Second Empire 
fell. The Royalist majority determined to make no immediate 
change, and M. Thiers was appointed head of the Executive of 
the French Republic, on the distinct, formal and repeated 
understanding that no attempt should be made to establish a 
definite form of Government so long as the relations between 
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France and Germany continued abnormal. Thiers, however, 
did not remain faithful either to the spirit or letter of this agree- 
ment, and, after much provocation and the exercise of patience 
prompted by patriotism, the Royalists determined to drive him 
from power. They carried out this resolution on Saturday, 
May 24, 1873, and put Marshal McMahon in his place. 

The next day this news was known all over France, and on 
that Sunday men gathered together in towns, villages and 
hamlets to discuss the situation. Considerable differences of 
opinion existed. Those, however, who approved of what had 
been done showed no signs of elation, and those who differed 
from the majority of the National Assembly exhibited no bitter- 
ness of feeling. The desire for order and peace overcame all 
other considerations. A general hope was cherished that a 
Government might be evolved which would unite classes long 
severed, and knit together the traditions, sentiments and interests 
of the nation. 

The overthrow of M. Thiers made a deep impression in Berlin. 
The marvellous manner in which France had recovered from 
her disaster, and the ease with which she was paying a war 
indemnity imposed for the purpose of crippling her resources 
for an indefinite period, was a revelation to all the world. The 
substitution of Marshal McMahon for Thiers would not in itself 
have seemed important to the statesman who then directed the 
policy of Germany. It was not, so far as he was concerned, the 
real signification of what took place in the French National 
Assembly on the evening of May 24. 

The personage who directed the campaign against Thiers was 
the Duc de Broglie. He was now the head of the French 
Government, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Bismarck was 
nota man to ignore the abilities of Broglie, and he saw that there 
was a serious chance of a Government being established in 
France on deep and solid foundations. This was a consumma- 
tion he did not desire. He therefore determined to overthrow 
Broglie, and to attain this end he adopted similar means to those 
recently employed to drive M. Delcassé from the French Foreign 
Office. 

The composition of the Ministry formed by Broglie revealed 
the difficulties of the French statesman. It was apparent that 
social and political forces with which he had to reckon made it 
impossible for him to construct a homogeneous Administration. 
He selected M. Magne as Minister of Finance, a man of high 
character and incontestable sagacity. He was, however, a 
Bonapartist, and in making him the head of the Treasury 
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Broglie placed a great propagandist force at the disposal of those 
who desired the restoration of the Empire. The prestige of this 
party was increased and daily strengthened by the ability, tact 
and integrity of M. Magne. The Departments of Education, 
Public Worship and Fine Arts were confided to M. Batbie, a fat, 
ungainly, jovial man of talent. He took his Ministerial responsi- 
bilities very lightly, and used to say that his duties were “to 
lunch with Professors, to dine with Bishops, and to sup with 
ballet dancers.” I always looked upon Batbie as an Orleanist 
at heart. He most certainly did not sympathise with the 
undiscriminating adherents of the Comte de Chambord. Broglie 
placed M. Beulé, a distinguished scholar, at the Home Office, and 
Deseilligny, a Royalist, but a decided Liberal, at the office of 
Public Works. M. Ernoul became Minister of Justice, he was a 
man of oratorical power, and had a fair position at the provincial 
Bar. He was, however, a representative of M. Pie, Bishop of 
Poitiers. This ecclesiastic was a fanatical ultramontane. He 
personified just that section of the French clergy looked upon 
with the greatest suspicion by the people ; and the circumstance 
that a person so closely connected with him as M. Ernoul was 
a member of the Ministry, excited distrust and even alarm. 
M. de La Bouillerie, the Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, 
held views perhaps even more extreme than those of M. Ernoul. 

Duc Albert de Broglie was not only the head of the Ministry 
but was its heart and soul. His father had been a Minister of 
Louis Philippe, and no man who served the Government of July 
has left a fairer name. Thiers used to call him the “grand” 
Duc de Broglie, in malicious contrast to “celui-ci.’” Duc 
Albert’s mother was a daughter of Madame de Staél. She 
inherited many of the gifts of her mother, and was a Protestant. 
Each of his distinguished parents helped to form the religious 
and political convictions of Duc Albert. He studied with 
intelligent diligence the history of Christianity, and while his 
reading strengthened his intellectual hold of historical Christianity 
as represented by the Catholic Church, it caused him to reject 
those ultramontane doctrines which reached perhaps their 
highest and certainly their most attractive expression in the life 
and works of Count Joseph Maistre. He naturally gravitated 
towards the School of Liberal Catholicism, of which Lacordaire 
and Montalembert were the most brilliant representatives. 
It is characteristic that he made his first appearance in public 
as a translator of the Systema Theologicum of Leibnitz, in which 
that great man seeks ground on which Catholics and Protestants 
might join hands. In 1843 he entered the diplomatic service ; 
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but his career was cut short by the fall of the Monarchy of July 
1848, and for many years he devoted himself to the study of 
history. By means of the press he strove successfully to acquire 
influence on the affairs of his country. He was a close observer 
of the play of social forces, of those emotions which move masses 
of men, and determine the trend of opinion. His manner was 
stiff and exceptionally reserved. It made him appear to those 
who had not the honour of his intimacy cold and haughty. 
He felt intensely on all questions involving the honour of his 
country. The deepest desire of his heart was that France should 
occupy the position in the Councils of the Nations to which she 
was entitled. 

Bismarck opened the campaign against the Duc de Broglie 
by ordering the newspapers in his pay to circulate persistent 
calumnies about the conduct and views of the French statesman. 

Englishmen are inclined to consider that an attack on a states- 
man by the enemies of his country redounds to his credit, and is 
a sign of his capacity. From this point of view the Duc de 
Broglie, his descendants and his surviving friends, have every 
reason to be proud of the attacks made on him in Germany 
when he became Prime Minister of France. There was nota 
coarse invention of the lowest gutter-journal of Paris that was 
not copied and commented upon, as if it were gospel, by the 
leading newspapers of Berlin, Cologne, and Frankfort. Even 
accredited diplomatic agents of the German Empire took up the 
tale. There was, indeed, such astounding similarity between the 
statements of a set of rascally French scribblers and the language 
held in the capitals of Europe by the diplomatic agents of Bis- 
marck, that it is not difficult to discover the author of this ignoble 
method of political warfare. 

The Duc de Broglie was remarkable for his indifference to 
personal attack, however virulent, and from whatever quarter ; 
but he says that on this occasion, “vu le certificat d’origine de 
ces diatribes renouvellées, j’allais plus loin que I|’insensibilité ; 
j'étais tenté d’y voir une distinction qui me flattait.” 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out that a Ministry con- 
stituted as that of Broglie could take no initiative in the effort 
made to restore the Monarchy. - When that attempt failed, it was, 
however, able to take the first step towards the establishment of 
a Constitutional system. Marshal McMahon was, on its sugges- 
tion, created for seven years the head of the State. The Duc de 
Broglie then reconstituted his Ministry. He became himself 
President of the Council, and took the Home Office. The Duc 
Decazes went to the Foreign Office. This was practically a 
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Government of the Moderate Right and Right Centre, and, 
although Broglie himself was driven from office by the Extreme 
Right in May 1874, his spirit influenced foreign policy while the 
Duc Decazes remained at the Quai d’Orsay. 

The Government of Berlin was bent on producing a rupture 
between the nations, and was evidently seeking a pretext for a 
quarrel, This pretext was soon found. Towards the close of 
1873 a number of violent Pastorals were issued by various 
French Bishops, in which they thought proper to allude to legis- 
lation in Germany, and also denounced the Italian kingdom. 
Bismarck made use of this to embarrass the Duc de Broglie, and 
hinted, not obscurely, that unless the French Government prose- 
cuted the Bishops, and, if ‘necessary, introduced changes in the 
French law, serious complications would arise. He incited also 
the Italian Government to remonstrate with the French Govern- 
ment at a moment when M. Nigra, representative of Italy, a man 
of high culture and moderation, was not in Paris. The Duc 
Decazes met this attack with great skill. One of the offending 
prelates was the Bishop of Nancy, the area of whose episcopal 
jurisdiction was not defined, and which still extended over a part 
of the conquered territory. The Duc Decazes had this matter 
put right. The Bishops received a courteous but decide 
reproof. M. Fournier was replaced as Ambassador to the Pope 
by the Marquis de Noailles. The firm attitude taken by the 
Duc Decazes against Ultramontanism in the Chamber, and the 
withdrawal of /Orinoque, a French sloop-of-war, from Civita 
Vecchia, broke the threads of that conspiracy against his 
country. 

The next difficulty came from Spain. Marshal Serrano was at 
the head of the Spanish Government. He seemed unable to put 
down the Carlist insurrection then raging. Serrano, who had been 
at the head of the Spanish Government in 1870 when Bismarck 
used him to get up war now, instigated by the Governmentof Berlin, 
complained in Paris that Carlist insurgents were supplied with 
arms and with the sinews of war from across the French border. 
At the same time the Government of Berlin made a serious com- 
plaint because a German officer, who was on the staff of General 
Concha as a newspaper correspondent, was shot by Carlists at 
Estella. It was difficult to see how the French Government 
could be blamed for this. Nevertheless, German ingenuity 
made them responsible for the untoward conduct of the Carlists. 
The Duc Decazes was completely successful also in refuting this 
attack, and the French Government was justified in the eyes of 
Europe. Everything seemed settled, and the Comte de Chaudordy 
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was appointed French Ambassador at Madrid. All of a sudden 
Vega, the Ambassador of Spain in Paris, handed an extremely 
hostile note to Decazes,in which he renewed all the refuted charges. 
By an arrangement with Berlin, Serrano had determined to break 
off diplomatic relations with France and place Spanish inte- 
rests in France in the hands of the representatives of Germany. 
This also was arranged for the purpose of producing friction. 
Decazes saw through the conspiracy, and his reply to the Spanish 
note was dignified, very courteous, but exceedingly uncom- 
promising. He triumphantly refuted the Spanish allegations, 
without giving a pretext for an immediate rupture. The situa- 
tion, however, was extremely strained, and no one can tell what 
might have been the result if it had been prolonged. A few 
weeks later, however, the Alphonsist Restoration took place, and 
the young King at once sent a message to the Duc Decazes to 
tell him there was no “Spanish Question.” 

Bismarck, however, was not so easily foiled. The German 
Chancellor suddenly addressed notes to Belgium and Italy. He 
complained to the Government of King Leopold of Pastorals of 
Belgian Bishops, and other publications, hostile to his policy, 
and especially of an address from the “Société des Ceuvres 
Pontificales,” at Brussels, to the Bishop of Paderborn, which he 
considered encouraged resistance in Prussia to the laws of the 
land. A note presented on February 3 to the Belgian Govern- 
ment by the Comte Perponcher called attention to the duty of 
neutrality. In this note there was also allusion made to a 
drunken Belgian brazier named Duchesne, who wrote to the 
Archbishop of Paris, proposing to assassinate Bismarck. At the 
same time, in order to force Italy to join in the attack on France, 
he endeavoured to make King Victor Emmanuel responsible for 
the diatribes of Pius IX. He insisted that the Italian laws which 
guarded the interests of the Holy See should be modified, and 
that the Sovereign Pontiff should be sent imperative orders to 
desist from all further remarks on German questions. The 
Cabinet of the Quirinal resisted this attempt at intimidation, and 
the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs refuted the German 
charges point by point. These two episodes have never been 
known to the general public. They created intense anxiety 
among well-informed people at the time. In each case Bismarck 
sustained diplomatic defeat. This made him furious, and he 
forgot his cunning. He instructed the German Ambassadors in 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Rome to point out to the Govern- 
ment to which they were accredited that the change in the 
“cadres” of the French army, which the National Assembly 
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voted on March 12, indicated that France was preparing for an 
attack on Germany. The newspapers inspired by him sounded 
aloud note of alarm. The Kélnische Zeitung led the band. The 
National Zeitung informed its readers that the increase in num- 
bers of the French army was colossal, and the climax was reached 
when on April 9 an article appeared in the Berliner Post maintain- 
ing that war was in sight. 

It may be as well that we should remember what the law of 
“cadres” actually was. The Commissioners appointed to 
examine the proposals of the French War Office for the reform 
of the army reported that the number of soldiers in an infantry 
company should be augmented, but at the same time the number 
of men in a battalion diminished. The Chamber decided that 
in future a battalion should consist of four companies, instead 
of six, but on the other hand, that the number of battalions 
should be four in a regiment instead of three. The formation of 
this fourth battalion threw the Germans into consternation, 
although it did not increase the number of men in the army, and 
was only done for the purpose of preserving the services of 
1200 Officers who, if other necessary reforms were carried out, 
would be without active employment. It is ludicrous to imagine 
that Bismarck attached serious importance to this fourth 
battalion. What he really wanted to do was to prevent any 
reform or re-organisation of the French army. The Kélnische 
Zeitung daily excited its readers against France. It announced 
that the disbanding of the men calle? out in 1870 which had 
commenced, had suddenly been stopped. So much was made 
of this statement that the French Government held it necessary 
to point out that this disbanding of troops could not be stopped 
because it had not begun and would not begin until August 10 
following. On another day it made the preposterous announce- 
ment that the National Assembly had voted surreptitiously an 
increase of the army, and that a meeting which took place at 
Venice between the Emperor of Austria and the King of Italy 
indicated that the French Government was conspiring against the 
peace of Europe, and endeavouring to form an alliance between 
France, Germany and Italy in the interests of the Pope!!! 
The insinuation that the Italian Government could possibly be 
induced to enter into a combination for the purpose of restoring 
the temporal sovereignty of the Roman Pontiff shows the 
appreciation which Bismarck had of the political intelligence 
and common sense of his’countrymen. 

The Vicomte de Gontaut-Biron, who represented France at 
Berlin, perceived the danger to his country from a sudden 
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German attack. He saw that the steady writing inthe German Press 
calling attention to French armaments was making a deep impres- 
sion even on the minds of men who might be considered as com- 
petent to gauge at their true value such expressions of opinion. 
A general feeling of alarm was created in Germany. Even the 
Emperor Frederick, who was then Crown Prince, when passing 
through Munich, was persuaded with some difficulty by my friend 
Sir Robert Morier that French statesmen had pressing and 
exceedingly difficult problems to solve at home, and were not 
thinking of an aggressive war. M. Lefebvre de Béhaine, who 
represented France at Munich, a shrewd and careful diplomatist, 
was told by the Bavarian Prime Minister that the “ armements 
de la France ”"—that was the consecrated phrase—were causing 
great alarm in high places; and M. Lefebvre, in reporting this 
conversation to the Quai d’Orsay, added that Bavarian generals 
had met to consider the eventuality of war. M. de Gontaut- 
Biron was confirmed in his view of the situation by the Ambas- 
sadors in Berlin of England, Russia and Austria, and above all 
by M. de Nothomb, the Belgian Minister, a man of exceptional 
authority, because he had been long accredited to the Prussian 
Court, and because he was peculiarly well acquainted with the 
working of the mind of Bismarck. A conversation which M. de 
Gontaut had with Moltke, in which that illustrious warrior 
expressed his opinion that the creation of the fourth battalion 
was a menace to Germany, seemed to place beyond doubt the 
danger in which France stood. 

M. de Gontaut became absolutely certain that Germany was 
about to attack France in consequence of what took place one 
evening at the British Embassy in Berlin. M.de Gontaut was 
dining there. M. de Radowitz was also one of the guests. This 
distinguished diplomatist enjoyed at that time the special confi- 
dence of Bismarck. He had just returned from St. Petersburg, 
where, although already appointed Prussian Minister at Athens, 
he had been sent to fill the post of Chargé d’Affaires in the 
absence of the Ambassador, who was on leave. There was no 
proportion whatever between the political importance of 
Radowitz and the temporary appointment he filled. It is not the 
custom in any European country to send a diplomatist occupy- 
ing an independent post to do the duty of an Ambassador on 
leave. He had evidently been sent on a special and important 
mission, 

M. Radowitz began a conversation after dinner with M. Gontaut 
by assuring him that, although the Prussian Government was 
surprised at the recent military law in France, they were satisfied 
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for the present with the explanations which had been given, and 
he added, with marked emphasis, “ Si je n’étais pas autorisé a le 
dire, je me tairais.” 

This was said for the purpose of giving an official character to 
any further observations he might make. He went on to insist 
that when France recovered from her recent disasters and had 
re-organised her military forces, she would have no difficulty in 
obtaining alliances, and would endeavour to re-conquer the pro- 
vinces she had lost. He insisted, therefore, that it would be 
impolitic, unphilosophic, and even unchristian, for Germany to 
wait till France was able to recover her old position in Europe 
before attacking her once more. He implied that the intention 
of Germany was to attack France before long. The conversa- 
tion lasted for more than an hour, and, although carried on in the 
most friendly tone to M. de Gontaut personally, no doubt was 
possible as to its meaning. A few days afterwards M. de Gontaut 
received certain information from St. Petersburg as to what had 
happened when Radowitz went there. Bismarck proposed to 
the Government of the Tsar an arrangement, by which, if Russia 
would guarantee to Germany a free hand in Europe, the latter 
country would render all possible assistance to Russia to realise 
her dreams of Eastern conquest. It was the old story of Tilsit. 
Napoleon proposed to Alexander I. that France and Russia 
should divide the world between them and combine against 
England. The proposition of Bismarck to Alexander II. was in 
reality the same, the only difference being that, in the second case, 
Bismarck to reach England intended to pass over the dead body 
of France. 

The Duc Decazes met the difficulties of the situation with 
courage and ability, which entitles his memory to be held in 
respect, not alone by his own countrymen, but by all who have 
at heart the cause of civilisation and orderly progress. He 
at once informed all the representatives of France in foreign 
countries that the situation was perilous in the extreme. My 
old friend, M. Gavard, who at that time represented France in 
London, had, as may well be imagined, the greatest difficulty in 
convincing Lord Derby, who, for the sins of England, was then 
her Foreign Minister, that Bismarck intended to attack France 
and not Austria!! On the other hand, the gifted Queen Sophie 
of the Netherlands, whose warnings against Prussian ambition 
Napoleon III. had the fatuity to neglect, promised M. Target, the 
French Minister at the Hague, to use all her influence with the — 
Tsar, with whom her relations were exceptionally friendly, to 
induce him not to abet a policy of brigandage. Her representa- 
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tions were not without influence with Alexander in inducing him 
to give at least a vague promise to General Lefl6, the French 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, that he would do his utmost to 
prevent a wanton attack on France. 

The Duc Decazes received on the evening of May 4, 1875, a 
telegram from General Leflo, informing him of this promise. 
The next morning Prince Hohenlohe (German Ambassador in 
Paris) appeared in the French Foreign Office. This unex- 
pected visit of the Ambassador, who some days before had 
taken leave on his departure from Paris, gave Decazes pause. 
Prince Hohenlohe began the conversation by a remonstrance 
about French armaments and preparations for war; and he 
spoke in grave tones as regards the impossibility of pacifying 
public opinion in Germany as long as these preparations con- 
tinued. Nerve and presence of mind are as necessary for a 
statesman in his office as for an admiral on his quarter-deck. 
Hohenlohe had said that he was not instructed to make his 
communication. Decazes profited by this statement not to treat 
it as official, and he said in an off-hand manner, as he con- 
ducted Hohenlohe to the door, “ Au revoir; nous en causerons 
a votre rétour.” 

The language of the Ambassador revealed to Decazes the 
imminence of the peril. Hohenlohe was evidently acting under 
instructions. It was perfectly plain that he would not take, on 
his own responsibility, a step which might provoke war. There 
was but one interpretation possible for his visit. It indicated 
that the complaint regarding French armaments would be fol- 
lowed immediately by an ultimatum demanding their reduction. 
This demand would make war inevitable. France neither could 
nor would submit to so insolent a request. In the afternoon of 
that May 5 Decazes sent a despatch to Gontaut explaining the 
situation. He then went to Prince Orloff, the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Paris, with whom he was on a footing of private 
friendship, and talked over the position of affairs. Orloff asked 
him what he intended to do in case the German blow could not 
be warded off. Decazes replied that the French armies would 
be concentrated behind the Loire, and France would wait to see 
whether Europe would look on with indifference while she was 
being assassinated. 

On the next day, May 6, a letter appeared in the Times 
from its Paris correspondent, which made the world realise 
the gravity of the situation. It was stated in this communication 
to the leading journal that the German plan was to march at 
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France the cession of Belfort, an engagement not to keep an 
army of more than very limited dimensions, and, moreover, an 
agreement to pay the sum of ten milliards (£400,000,900), in 
instalments reaching over twenty years. It was to be further 
stipulated that these instalments could not be anticipated, and 
that interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum was to be paid 
on the outstanding sum. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the sensation this news produced ; 
and the various Governments of Europe, on investigation, found 
it to be not merely substantially but absolutely true. 

Queen Victoria remonstrated in a decided manner with the 
Emperor William. The English Government protested with 
unusual firmness. Several persons of high position intervened 
in the cause of peace, amongst them Queen Sophie of the 
Netherlands, and that gracious lady whom we like to remember 
as the Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ireland. 

On the evening of May ro the Tsar Alexander II. arrived in 
Berlin. In the morning of that day an inspired article appeared 
in the Nord-Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, expressing profound 
surprise at the disquiet of Europe because, as it stated in capital 
letters, there had not occurred between the French and German 
Governments the least disquieting incident. Immediately on 
the arrival of the Tsar, Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian Chan- 
cellor, went at once to Gontaut, and assured him there was no 
further cause for uneasiness. The fact was that Alexander had 
sent on before him to Berlin Count Schouvaloff, then Ambas- 
sador in London. This diplomatist made known both to the 
Emperor William and to Bismarck that his Sovereign would not 
tolerate a wanton attack on France. Bismarck, seeing the 
danger of continuing his policy, abandoned it at once, and then 
he had the imperturbable audacity to state that the whole story 
was an Ultramontane invention, spread and supported by specu- 
lators for a fall on the Stock Exchanges. Bismarck, however, 
never forgave the Vicomte de Gontaut-Biron, because it was he 
who really discovered the conspiracy against his country, and 
which, but for him, might easily have been successful. He 
succeeded at last in driving that high-minded French gentleman 
from Berlin after the fall of the third Ministry of Broglie, in 
November 1877. 

This in its main outlines is the story of the threatened war of 
1875. It shows all who have eyes to see the methods of Prussian 
statesmen. These are not new. They were those of Frederick 
the Great. Bismarck’s whole policy was shaped on the teaching 
and example of that monarch. Frederick made his preparations 
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for war steadily, and thought out carefully his plans. When the 
hour came to strike, his blow was unexpected, swift and sure. 
This was the case when he burst into Silesia in December 1740, 
and again at the opening of the Seven Years War. These two 
precedents especially were always before the mind of Bismarck, 
and they are kept steadily in view by those who now direct the 
policy of Germany. They were followed in 1866 and in 1870. 
Bismarck intended to follow them again in 1875. His conduct 
then should be a warning to England now. 

It must be remembered that the whole European situation has 
changed during the last thirty years. This is particularly the 
case as regards the relative military resources of France and 
Germany. Thirty years ago the populations of these countries 
were about equal. The population of France at present is some 
thirty-eight millions, whereas Germany is inhabited by nearly 
sixty millions of an energetic, hardworking, manly and aggres- 
sive race. Germany has nothing more to fear from France if the 
latter country can be kept weak and isolated. 

The avowed object of German statesmen is the overthrow of 
the English Power and of the British Empire, and from their 
point of view they are right. That is the policy which has 
to be met. Fine phrases about the brotherhood of nations 
will not conjure away the danger. The statement that “ blood 
is thicker than water” is put into the mouth of Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie by Sir Walter Scott. That great master of human 
nature shows how little this doctrine profited the Bailie when 
he stood in the presence of Helen MacGregor. It has little 
influence either in domestic life or in international politics. If 
we wish to hold our own in the world, our only way is to keep 
our Navy in the highest state of efficiency, and to re-organise 
the military forces of the realm. The great lesson of history is 
that Military and Naval power are the only safeguards of a 
nation’s life. A country that forgets this elementary truth is 
certain to meet with severe misfortune and runs risk of irretriev- 
able disaster. 

ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, 


ARIOSTO * 


IF I were asked to define the main difference between the 
character of current poetry and what is commonly called 
‘“‘classical’’ poetry, I should say that the one aimed at being 
singular and the other succeeded in being representative. 
Singularity seems in contemporary art to be the very breath of 
life. The first care of a modern poet is to look for ground 
that has never been trodden before ; to conceive of his subject, 
when he has chosen it, in some manner that cannot by any 
possibility be called commonplace, and to express his concep- 
tion in language as far removed as may be from the standard 
of speech received among his countrymen. This attitude of 
mind is, perhaps, in some measure imposed upon the poet by 
the public taste, because, in the great majority of readers, the 
master desire is for novelty, which they insist shall be satisfied 
by at least the appearance of originality ; while originality 
again is held to be identical with eccentricity of expression. 
It is not my purpose to consider how far this first principle of 
modern art is founded on reason: I merely wish to say at 
starting that it is entirely different from the first principle of 
the art of poets who wrote without feeling the pressure of a 
wide-spread self-conscious publictaste. In one way or another 
the work of the great classical writers was representative of 
ideas that for many generations floated without artistic form in 
the imagination of their countrymen. Neither epics like Para- 
dise Lost, nor plays like those of Shakespeare, show any novelty 
in the themes chosen ; the subject is put before the reader or 
the audience in a form that is generally intelligible ; and, as to 
expression, the language in such a composition as the Divine 
Comedy is grounded on what Dante calls “ the illustrious vu/gar 
tongue.” The aim of the old class of poets was. in the words 
of Hamlet, “to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” 


* A lecture delivered in the University of Oxford, on August 7, 1905, by 
request of the Delegacy for the Extension of Teaching. 
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| have had the honour to be asked to speak to you on one of the 
great poets of medizval Christian Europe, and I think that I shall 
be conforming myself to the spirit of the current course of lec- 
tures, if I regard Ariosto, not in the light of an isolated man of 
genius, but as a representative of the movement called the Re- 
naissance. I am, therefore, bound in the first place to give you an 
idea of whatI mean by this term, “Renaissance.” The most com- 
mon sense attached to it is the revived studyof Greek and Roman 
art after the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. 
Of late years a larger extension has been given to the word, 
and it has been taken to mean the appearance of the modern 
spirit, as opposed to the spirit of the Middle Ages, an epoch 
which is supposed to have come to an end about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Neither of these definitions is quite 
sufficient to express all that I have in my mind, the former 
being too narrow and technical, the latter too vague, since it 
fails to indicate in what way the modern spirit is a “ new birth.” 
By the Renaissance I mean the revival in a new form of the 
civic spirit, inherited from the Roman Empire, which was for 
many centuries suppressed by feudal and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions after the overthrow of the Empire by the barbarians. 
Using the word in this sense, the beginnings of the Renaissance 
itself must evidently be looked for at a period long before the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; on the other hand, in order 
to understand Ariosto’s view of life, we must consider, not only 
the revived study of Greek and Roman art, but also the relation 
in which this stood to the general framework of ecclesiastical 
and feudal society at that date. To put the problem in other 
words, the term “ Renaissance ” has a wide historical European 
significance, and also a more strictly local and Italian sense, 
both of which must be taken into account for the true interpre- 
tation of Ariosto’s great poem, the Orlando Furioso. 

To speak first of the Renaissance in its European relation: 
we have to remember that Europe was, in the age of Ariosto, 
still professedly under the dual government of the Pope and 
the Emperor, described by Dante in his treatise De /onarchia, 
and alluded to in many passages of the Divine Comedy : that is 
to say, in the universal European society, known as the Chris- 
tian Republic, the supreme spiritual authority lay with the 
Pope, while the Emperor, as the highest temporal power, was 
supposed not to bear the sword in vain in enforcing the law 
proclaimed by the Holy Father. This traditional system veiled 
in the fifteenth century an entirely different mode of actual 
existence. While the independence of the different European 
nations was theoretically not recognised under it, the modern 
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system of the Balance of Power was already visible in outline; 
and the Papacy, the Empire, Spain, France and England, had 
asserted their claims as rival states, separate in their organisa- 
tion though held together by the law of Christendom, the 
limits of which were determined by community of interests 
and ancient traditions. Nevertheless, the external structure of 
the Christian Republic still survived, and Ariosto, in the 17th 
Canto of the Orlando Furioso, seems to regard it as a living 
organism, for he appeals to. the Spaniard, the Frenchman, the 
Swiss, and the German, to lay aside their rivalries, together with 
their designs upon Italy, and to unite in a Crusade for the ex- 
pulsion of the Turk from Constantinople and for the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Then, as to the second relation of the word: when we con- 
sider the meaning of the term “ Renaissance ” in its relation to 
Italy locally, we must carry our minds back to the great days 
of the Lombard League. In the twelfth century the Italians 
showed a capacity for becoming once more a united nation. 
After successive waves of barbarous invasion, Ostrogoths, 
Lombards, and Franks, had mixed themselves with the old 
Latin stock, and within the Italian cities the burgesses had 
revived the arts of municipal self-government which they had 
preserved from the days of the Roman Empire. To secure 
their liberties against the encroachments of their German over- 
lord they had formed themselves into a Federal League, and 
had heroically resisted all the power of Frederic Barbarossa, 
A period of freedom, prosperity, and artistic progress fullowed; 
but under the influence of faction public spirit gradually 
decayed in the several cities, most of which sank into servitude 
under the rule of various despotic families; while the Popes, 
nourishing the ambition of becoming temporal lords of the 
peninsula, declined from the high spiritual aims they had 
cherished in the days of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century the Papacy was the 
strongest power in the centre of Italy; and the only indepen- 
dent States capable of resisting it were the Republic of Venice, 
the Kingdom of Naples, and the Duchies of Urbino and 
Ferrara. Between the taking of Constantinople by the Turks 
and the sack of Rome by the Constable Bourbon in 1527, 
three Popes in particular are representative of the age of the 
Renaissance in Italy, Alexander VI., Julius II., and Leo X. 
The first was distinguished by his crimes; the second by his 
ambition; the third by his Epicurean taste. Under their 
corrupt guidance every great ideal, religious or patriotic, 
decayed in Italian society. To the cities of Italy the idea of 
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the Christian Republic had never conveyed any very definite 
meaning. The idea of chivalry, northern and Teutonic in its 
origin, seemed barbarous to the inhabitants of cities which 
were proud of institutions inherited from imperial Rome. The 
idea of a country, to which all its children owed a common 
duty and obedience, perished when the sense of Federal 
society had been sapped by the rivalry of cities and the selfish- 
ness of factions. What remained to the Italians of the 
fifteenth century was brilliant mental intelligence in the 
individual, and keen artistic perception, sharpened into preter- 
natural acuteness by the constant encounter of wits during 
many generations of free city life. 

Among the cities of Italy which at the time of the taking of 
Constantinople retained some share of their former prosperity 
was Ferrara, Ferrara had never been, like Florence and 
Milan, a free and self-governing municipality. It owed its 
flourishing position to the protection of the House of Este. 
The princes of this family were descended from the Lombard 
conquerors of Italy; but their rule had not been marked 
either by the brutal ferocity of the Sforzas in Milan, or the 
baser arts by which the Medici of Florence corrupted the 
minds of their fellow citizens. They were, like the Dukes of 
Urbino, favourable specimens of the more enlightened feudal 
aristocracy, which had the wit to understand the advantages of 
orderly government. Those of you who have seen their city 
will remember its aspect; the broad streets once trodden by 
the feet of 100,000 inhabitants; the huge castle flanked with 
towers ; the moat around it; the bridges that connect it with 
the city; the Duomo, in which the fresh invention of the 
Lombard builder has so characteristically adapted to ecclesi- 
astical purposes the principle of the Roman arch. Altogether, 
Ferrara strikes the spectator as a place in which the bourgeois 
and feudal intellects have contrived to arrange a bargain, the 
lord, so long as he is allowed to make a decent profit out of 
the citizens, leaving them to do pretty much as they choose in 
commerce, and even granting them protection against rapacious 
oppressors of his own class, 

In one of the main streets of the city was built, during the 
early part of the sixteenth century, a modest mansion, with 
this inscription placed over the doorway: 

Parva, sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen zre, domus. 

(A little house, but large enough for me, 

Not mean, my own unmortgaged property.) 


This inscription was removed at a later date to make way for 
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one of less terse significance. Inside one of the rooms of the 
house stood an arm-chair of walnut wood, before a table on 
which was placed a bronze ink-stand, with the device of Cupid 
holding his forefinger to his lips. The ink it held was used to 
write down what one of the English Elizabethan poets called 
the “ golden cantos” which, altered and realtered with punc- 
tilious care, may still be seen, with the arm-chair and the 
ink-stand, in the Public Library at Ferrara. The house, the 
arm-chair, and the ink-stand, belonged to Ariosto; the MS. is 
that of the Orlando Furioso. 

The relics in themselves are sufficiently characteristic, and 
for the true interpretation of them we have fortunately a key 
bequeathed by Ariosto in his autobiographical Satires. These 
poems were written several years after the first publication of 
the Furioso, at a time of life when the poet had formed his 
final estimate of the world about him, and when he was a 
complete master of all the resources of the Italian language. 
In their limpid frankness and sincerity we find a portrait of 
the man and his times, which does not allow us to doubt for a 
moment of its absolute fidelity, and in putting before you a 
short sketch of Ariosto’s life, I shall, therefore, translate from 
his Satires such passages as seem to me suggestive of the lead- 
ing features in his character. 

Lodovico Ariosto was born in 1474 at Reggio, a town in the 
dominions of the Duke of Ferrara, of which his father Nicolo 
was governor, and where he had bought a moderate estate. 
The family was old and honourable, but Nicolo had ten 
children, for whom his estate was barely sufficient. He there- 
fore put his eldest son Lodovico, at an early stage, to the study 
of law, for which, like Boccaccio before him, the boy had a 
hearty dislike. 

My father [he says, in an epistolary Satire addressed to Cardinal Bembo] 
drove me with spears and lances, to say nothing of spurs, to turn over texts 
and glosses, and I occupied myself five years with this nonsense ; but, seeing 
how fruitless were my labours and that my time was being wasted, after much 
opposition he set me at liberty. 

Lodovico was then ableto pursue his desire for intellectual 
culture : 


At twenty years of age [he continues] I found myself so poor a scholar that 
I could barely construe AZsop’s Fad/es. Fortune befriended me by giving me 
as a tutor Gregory of Spoleto, whose memory I must alwaysbless. He under- 
stood all the niceties of Latin and Greek, and could judge whether the son of 
Peleus or the son of Anchises was celebrated in the better style. I cared not 
to read Homer, and thought it no honour to know Greek before I knew how 
to express myself in Latin, and while I was acquiring the one, and postponing 
the other, the opportunity I had slighted vanished. 
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Gregory of Spoleto was, in fact, induced to take charge of 
another pupil, so that Ariosto never was able to perfect himself 
in Greek, When he was twenty-six his father died, leaving a 
widow with ten children dependent upon his small estate. 
Lodovico in these circumstances acted a manly and honourable 
part. 


Need was [he says] that I should turn my thoughts from Mary to Martha 
and translate Homer into account-books and ledgers. One of my sisters had 
to take a portion to her husband, and soon after a second sister ; and I had to 
see that my inheritance was none the worse for my little brothers, to whom I 
had come to be a father, and to discharge the office that duty and compassion 
had committed to me; to get an opening as a student for one, a place at Court 
for another, a commission in the army for a third, and to take care, too, that 
luxury did not turn them away from virtue to vice. 


To increase the means of his family, Ariosto took almost the 
only course then open to a gentleman needing a profession : he 
accepted service at Court. His first master was Ippolito d’Esté, 
brother of the reigning duke, a man of considerable talents, 
military and diplomatic, but selfish and exacting. He used 
Ariosto, the latter tells us, as a courier, sending him on messages 
in all weathers in spite of his delicate health, and availing him- 
self of the poet’s great talents in many embassies requiring 
skill and judgment. In discharging these duties, Ariosto 
became acquainted with the most celebrated men of the time, 
among others Giovanni de Medici, afterwards Leo X., Cardinal 
Bembo, and Titian. He adapted himself with good humour 
to all circumstances, and in 1505 began his great poem, the 
Orlando Furioso, in which he paid extravagant compliments 
to his patron, of whom he seems to have been really fond. 
The latter, on the other hand, was strangely insensible to the 
genius of his servant, and to the honour done to himself by the 
poet’s praises. When Ariosto showed him the Furioso, com- 
pleted in 1515, he is said to have merely remarked: “ Messer 
Ariosto, how came you to invent so much foolery?” Attempts 
have been made to discredit this story, but something of the 
sort Ippolito evidently did say, judging from the tone of dis- 
pleasure in which Ariosto speaks, in his Satives, of his want of 
appreciation. He offered to advance the poet if he would take 
Orders; but the latter, much to his honour, refused, feeling 
himself unfitted for such sacred duties, His salary was paid 
him very irregularly, and it is therefore little wonder that when, 

in 1518, Ippolito went to his diocese in Hungary, Ariosto 
should have refused to accompany him. In his second Satire 
he gives his reasons for this resolution. They are, first, 
his dislike for the German climate and food; secondly, his 
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advancing years ; thirdly, his indignation with Ippolito for his 
inadequate recognition of his deserts. He continued to live 
independently on his estate for two years when Ippolito died, 
and the duke, who seems to have been afraid of offending the 
Cardinal by patronising Ariosito while his brother was alive, 
offered him employment at Ferrara. Writing to a friend, 
Ariosto says that he liked his new situation no better than his 
old. He would never have taken it if his father had left him 
his only child: he hates the bustle and luxury of a Court. 


In my own house a turnip, cooked by myself, and, when cooked, put 
upon a fork and peeled, and then sprinkled with vinegar and wine sauce, 
is more to my taste than thrush, partridge, and wild boar at other men’s 
tables, and I, go to sleep under a coarse quilt as well as under one of silk and 
gold. 

He does not care to travel—so he continues—as he can 
imagine foreign countries for himself, by the aid of Ptolemy’s 
map, without having to pay his bill at an inn. Nevertheless, 
he professes himself content with the duke’s service, and he 
certainly continued to do his duty at Court for two years, at 
the end of which time it pleased the duke, who recognised his 
capacities as a man of business, to make him Governor of the 
Garfagnana, a bleak, savage, and turbulent district in the Apen- 
nines, which Ariosto describes in one of his most picturesque 
Satires. Here poor Lodovico was thoroughly unhappy. He 
was removed from all cultivated society, and had to do work 
which was most distasteful to him—to decide police cases, to 
compose the sordid quarrels of the peasantry, and to hang 
brigands. Added to these daily troubles, his health began to 
give way. Yet even to get away from Garfagnana, he will not 
go to seek preferment at Rome. Asked why not? since he was 
a friend and favourite of the Pope, he replies that he has been 
to Rome, and has seen the Pope. He describes his former 
reception by Leo with delightful irony; 


I am myself the living witness of what I write, for, when I first kissed his 
feet, I did not find that he had forgotten me. He bent to me from his blessed 
seat, and took first my hand and then both my cheeks, and impressed on each 
of them his holy kiss. He was even kind enough to remit half my fees, and 
my friend Bibbiena paid all the rest of my expenses. Whereupon with my 
pocket and heart full of hope, but all drenched and dirty with rain, I went 
home at night—to supper at the Ram. 


All that he wishes is leave to return from Garfagnana to his 
beloved Ferrara, there to end his days in quiet, The Duke, to 
whom his Satire was shown, good-naturedly granted his request, 
and brought him to Ferrara to look after his theatre, for which 
Ariosto wrote several comedies, and among them J Sxuppositi, 
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which furnished Shakespeare with some of the leading ideas in 
The Taming of the Shrew. His last eight years were spent 
quietly, and, as far as we know, happily, in the house that was 
so well adapted to suit his own needs, He married, when she 
became a widow, one whom he had long admired and loved, 
Alexandra Strozzi. At Ferrara, in 1532, he produced an enlarged 
edition of the Orlando Furioso, and here in 1533 he died and 
was buried. 

Such is the record of the not very eventful life of a man 
evidently honest, right-feeling, independent, and lovable, but 
easy-going, flexible to all circumstances, and little likely to 
trouble himself with the pursuit of unattainable objects. The 
remarkable thing is that the name of Ariosto should be asso- 
ciated with the most spiritual of all secular ideals, with the 
romantic view of life that turned the brain of poor Don Quixote, 
and acted as a spur to the heroism of Philip Sidney. The 
author of the Orlando Furioso appeared to many as, par excellence, 
the poet of chivalry. In this light he was regarded by the 
serious and elevated mind of Spenser, who tells us, in the 
preface to the Faery Queen, that it was the intention of Ariosto 
to present Orlando as the “example of a good governor and a 
virtuous man.” One of the puzzles of literature is to put oneself 
into sympathy with the mental attitude of a reader who, after 
perusing the incidents related in the Orlando Furioso and appre- 
ciating the style of the narrative, could gravely describe the 
character of the poem in Spenser’s words. Let me remind 
you of what Ariosto tells us about his hero. At the very 
moment when his liege lord, Charlemagne, is being besieged by 
the infidel Saracens, this Paladin goes careering over the face 
of the world in pursuit of the Pagan Angelica. Wherever 
there is a fight Orlando is in it, out of the sheer love of fighting ; 
and on one occasion Ariosto describes his prowess among a 
troop of Dutchmen. He runs six of them through on a single 
lance, ‘as if they were paste,” says the poet ; and in order to 
make the action more vivid, it is likened to that of a boy string- 
ing frogson an arrowin a marsh. Orlando goes mad through 
love, and his edifying feats, while in this condition, are minutely 
described ; among other things he kicks an ass on to the top of 
a mountain a mile high. In order to cure him, his cousin, 
Astolfo, makes a journey in a chariot of fire to the moon, 
where he finds Orlando’s wits stored among the lumber of 
mortal vanities, and, after recovering them, brings back the 
hero clothed and in his right mind to the aid of the beleaguered 
Charlemagne. Is this the way to recommend the character of 
“a good governor and virtuous man?” Is there not rather 
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some excuse tor Cardinal Ippolito’s question : “‘ Messer Ariosto, 
how can you possibly have invented so much foolery ?” 

In order to avoid the over-serious view of Spenser and the 
artistic insensibility of the Cardinal, we have, in the first 
place, to consider the texture of Ariosto’s poem. It is made 
up partly of supposed historical fact—though, as I shall 
presently show, the history is of a very peculiar kind—partly 
of obviously romantic fiction. A large part of the action 
deals with Charlemagne, who is represented as being besieged by 
the Saracens in Paris ; but much more space is devoted to the 
adventures of the Emperor’s Paladins, who are able to make 
use of flying horses, magic rings, enchanted lances, and who 
experience marvellous transformations not readily to be be- 
lieved by reasonable beings. The point to discover is the 
intellectual attitude of Ariosto towards these two elements of 
supposed history and romantic fiction. 

First, as regards history, we must remember that, in the 
Middle Ages, all idea of sober history, as it was understood by 
classic authors—such as Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, and 
Tacitus—had vanished, Long degenerating during the decay 
of the Roman Empire, its place had been taken by the eccle- 
siastical chronicles of Eusebius and Jerome, whose aim it was 
to discredit all the Pagan records of antiquity. Such a state 
of things offered golden opportunities to the forger, and ac- 
cordingly we are not surprised to find that the four chief cycles 
of historical romance in the Middle Ages—the History of Troy, 
the History of Alexander, the History of Charlemagne and his 
peers, and the History of King Arthur and his Round Table— 
are all based upon some kind of literary imposture. In the 
case of Charlemagne, his real history had been written by his 
biographer, Eginhard ; but this was not sufficiently marvellous 
to satisfy the taste of the times. After a while a more agree- 
ably romantic history appeared, the author of which, being, 
according to repute, Archbishop Turpin, a contemporary of 
Charlemagne, had strong claims to be believed by his readers. 
This forged narrative was based upon the work of a monk of 
Compostella in Spain, who wished to associate his cloister with 
the glory of Charlemagne. The actions ascribed in it to the 
Emperor were transferred partly from the actual history 
of Charles Martel, and partly from the traditions about 
Charlemagne and his peers preserved in oral minstrelsy. A 
rich embroidery of demonology and magic enlivened the 
whole narrative, and furnished valuable materials to the wan- 
dering ¢rouvéres, whose business it was to amuse with tales of 
their ancestors’ heroic deeds the leisure of the nobles in their 
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castles, or of the burgesses in the towns. By this channel 
the history of Turpin circulated widely through France, and 
to a lesser extent through Italy, where feudal institutions were 
by no means so deeply rooted as in the countries north of the 
Alps. In time it reached the sophisticated Court of Cosmo 
de Medici, and was there, of course, listened to by an audience 
different in kind from the unlettered warrior and the credulous 
citizen whom it was originally designed to please. None of 
the courtiers believed the marvellous story; the poets, how- 
ever, saw that it possessed great artistic capacities, and that it 
was their business to affect to believe it. They therefore, one 
and all, when handling Turpin’s materials, laid stress upon the 
great historical authority of that veracious chronicler. Pulci, 
for example, who uses many of the Archbishop’s incidents in 
his Morganie Maggiore, assigns as a reason for relating 
Orlando’s exploits that “the history of the Emperor Charles 
had been ill-conceived and worse written.” Boiardo, author 
of the Orlando Innamorato, pretended that Turpin had de- 
liberately suppressed the history of Orlando’s love, as being 
detrimental to his hero’s dignity ; while Ariosto, who com- 
bines the motives of his two predecessors, invariably appeals 
to the historical authority of Turpin, in vindication of the truth 
of his own most extravagant fictions. 

So much for the attitude of Ariosto towards the “ historic” 
matter of his poem, Then, as to the romantic form in which 
his subject was presented, we have to consider, also historically, 
the various changes which modified the character of Romance. 
In its first mould the Roman was distinct equally from the 
French Chanson de Geste—which was the earliest form of 
minstrelsy—and from the Romance of Adventure as it was 
finally developed in Spain. It professed to be simply history 
written in the Romance language, as contrasted with history 
written in Latin. But this quasi-history soon acquired all the 
fictitious colour found in the Latin of chroniclers like Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and by degrees historical heroes gave place to 
legendary ones, In the romans of Chrétien de Troye, who 
may be called the father of modern romance, the heroes of the 
narrative have no existence in history, and the whole story is 
arranged after the plan of the Greek novels, which Chrétien 
had read ; that is to say, an amorous element is introduced, and 
the interest is made to depend on the adventures and misfor- 
tunes of one or more pairs of faithful lovers. But though 
action and character thus gradually became fictitious in the 
roman, the story still presented a faithful reflection of chival- 
rous manners. Then, as feudatism itself decayed, arose that 
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type of romance, so delectable to Don Quixote, the heroes of 
which present an abstract and flawless example of chivalrous 
perfection, while the interest of the story is maintained by the 
intricacy of the plot and the abundance of magic and super- 
natural incident. 

All these types were successively adopted orally by the 
trouveres, who showed the greatest versatility in meeting social 
changes of taste ; but for a long time the romance of adventure 
was neglected for artistic purposes by the professors of regular 
literature. The nearest approach to it is the TZeseide of 
Boccaccio, in which, however, the element of knight errantry, 
the most characteristic feature in chivalrous romance, is en- 
tirely wanting. At last, when chivalry as an institution was 
almost extinct in Europe, and when the historical traditions of 
the roman represented to the imagination nothing but shadowy 
ideas, the polished Italian poets saw that an artistic effect might 
be produced by an ironic recast of the oral minstrelsy of the 
trouveres. They perceived that, under the veil of romance, it 
was possible for them to present all kinds of modern interest in 
a fresh and imaginative light, and they showed remarkable skill 
in adapting the leading features of the old romance to the needs 
of a growing civilisation, 

The first to handle the romantic tradition in a modern spirit 
was Luigi Pulci, a poet of the court of Cosmo and Lorenzo 
de’ Medici. He took for his nominal subject the conflict be- 
tween Charlemagne and the Saracens, as this is represented in 
the chronicle of Turpin, his real object being to reflect the 
sceptical opinions of his audience about the marvellous events 
there recorded. For this purpose he dwelt mainly on the 
ecclesiastical side of Turpin’s history. While choosing as the 
hero of his poem the Paladin Roland, and embracing in his 
action the supposed defeat of Charlemagne by the Saracens at 
Roncesvalles, he occupied all the first part of his work with 
describing the attempts of Orlando (for so the name Roland 
was Italianised) to convert a Pagan giant, Morgante, The dis- 
cussions between the Paladin and this gigantic catechumen gave 
Pulci an opportunity to introduce into his verse much philo- 
sophical dissertation on theological and scientific points in- 
teresting to his time. The general effect of his style was to 
bring out the striking contrast between the superstitious, 
unquestioning credulity of the monkish chronicle, and the free, 
tolerant—and, indeed, irreverent—spirit prevailing in the 
society of his own Florence. Pulci’s art is shown in the 
simple gravity with which he accepts the marvellous facts 
recorded by Turpin, and translates them into the familiar 
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language of modern life, thus emphasising the irony of his own 
narrative. At the same time his taste and judgment are con- 
spicuous in his steady refusal, when describing the defeat of 
the Christians at Roncesvalles, to lower the serious and often 
heroic tone of the old chronicle to the level of burlesque. By 
adhering to the letter of his original, while dissolving its spirit, 
he laid the foundation of the Italian romantic style, the building 
of which was perfected in the Orlando Furioso. His choice of 
metre was as judicious as the treatment of his subject, for in 
no other language can such paradoxical effects of sound be 
produced as in the sweet double rhymes of Italian ottava rima. 

A romantic note of a very different kind was struck by 
Pulci’s successor, Matteo Maria Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, 
author of the Orlando Innamorato. Pulci approached the 
monkish element in the legend of Charlemagne with the 
scepticism of the cultivated citizen; Boiardo was inspired 
throughout his poem by the free genius of the knight errant. 
He had no more serious belief in the narrative of Turpin than 
Pulci himself, but he lived in a part of Italy where feudal 
customs had established themselves, and he was familiar with 
the code of chivalrous manners recognised in every Court of 
Europe. Like Pulci, he- took the Paladin Orlando as the 
central figure of his poem, and the quasi-historic wars of 
Charlemagne with the Saracens as the backbone of his narra- 
tive. He found many of his characters existing in a legendary 
form, but many others he created out of his own fancy, and 
the story is well known of his ordering the church bells of his 
village to be rung to celebrate the happy invention of the name 
Rodomonte, which occurred to him, while he was out hunting, 
as suitable for one of his heroes. He also interwove with the 
historic web of Charlemagne’s story the tissues of love and 
magic which form so important a part of the texture of Spanish 
romance. The Orlando Innamorato first introduced us to 
Angelica, Bradamante, Marfisa, and other heroines, who after- 
wards appear in the Orlando Furioso, and indeed the unity and 
consistency of Boiardo’s poem depends, as the title suggests, 
entirely upon the skill with which the element of love is handled 
in it. Enchanted lances, magic rings, and the rest of the 
machinery of marvel, which Tasso speaks of as things naturally 
expected in the modern epic, also make their first appearance 
in the Jnnamorato ; indeed, all the leading features in chivalrous 
fiction—intricacy of action, multiplicity of character, adapta- 
tion of classical mythology—may justly be described as the 
inventions of Boiardo. His sole inferiority to Ariosto is in his 
style. Compared with the polished beauty of the stanzas of 
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the Furioso, the diction of the elder poet seems rude and pro- 
vincial; and so much does poetry depend upon metrical 
harmony that, after the publication of Ariosto’s poem, which 
in its essential features was only a development of the Jznamo- 
rato, the work of Boiardo was generally neglected. 

The neglect may have been in part due to want of sympathy 
with Boiardo’s point of view in the generations that came after 
him. Time has now largely redressed this injustice ; we can 
understand Boiardo’s meaning better than could the readers of 
the Renaissance period. For a long while it was supposed 
that he, like Don Quixote, intended to exalt chivalry as a serious 
ideal ; but the many humorous and ironic turns of expression 
in his poem forbid us to interpret his work in this way. In 
order to sympathise with him, we have to think of him asa 
representative of the old Lombard aristocracy, who, having 
long settled themselves on Italian soil, nevertheless retained all 
the primitive instincts of their nomad ancestry. Boiardo was 
a lover of the country ; he delighted in its freedom and open- 
air life, and, like all his class, he followed the chase with passion, 
because it reminded him of the conditions of actual warfare. 
He lived on kindly terms with his tenants and vassals, whose 
names he often transferred to the heroes of his poems. There 
was much, too, in the circumstances of his time to encourage 
the freedom of chivalrous imagination. Italy had not yet been 
galled by the yoke of a foreign invader ; the free cities had, 
indeed sunk under the rule of despots; but the rural nobility, 
still uncrushed by Cesar Borgia, prospered amid the prevailing 
anarchy, which in many respects seemed to recall the relations 
existing between Charlemagne (as represented in the Chansons 
de Geste) and his rebellious vassals. Hence it was easy for 
Boiardo to form in his imagination a vivid conception of the 
legendary world; and the beauty, the freshness, and the 
humour of his poetry are but the reflection of his own 
surroundings. 

When Ariosto took over the legend of Orlando the whole 
complexion of things in Italy had altered. Between the abrupt 
termination of the Orlando [nnamorato and the final completion 
of the Orlando Furioso, Charles VIII. of France had shown that 
the Italian peninsula could be overrun from end to end ; Rome 
had been again sacked by the barbarians under the Constable 
Bourbon ; the world had been scandalised by the Papal reign 
of Alexander VI.; Czsar Borgia, the bloody exterminator of 
feudalism in Romagna, had been extolled as an ideal ruler by 
Machiavelli, whose cynical philosophy of political expediency, 
embodied in his treatise The Prince, had shocked the conscience 
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of northern Europe; the scoundrelly blackmailer Pietro 
Aretino was still making money out of the cowardice and 
immorality of a hundred petty despots. When we compare 
the spirit and form of the Orlando Furioso with those of the 
older compositions which served it for models, all these social 
influences are found to have affected its structure. At the 
foundation is to be seen the ecclesiastical stratum of Turpin 
that had stirred the invention both of Pulci and Boiardo ; 
superimposed upon this is the chivalrous fairy tale of the 
Orlando Innamorato, but with this extended sphere of chivalrous 
action the ironic thought of Pulci has kept pace, so that the 
Catholic and feudal spirit of the sixteenth century is para- 
doxically blended with the spirit of the Catholic and feudal 
world in the twelfth century. The elements of the Orlando 
Furioso not found, or found only germinally, in the /unamorato, 
are, first, the deliberate flattery of the House of Este ; secondly, 
the vein of philosophic moralising at the opening of each canto; 
thirdly, the fusion of the realistic fab/iau with the poetic roman, 
whereby ovelle like those of Boccaccio in the Decameron are 
artistically combined with the episodes of chivalrous adventure, 
These additions completely transform the spirit of Boiardo’s 
creation, The elder poet absorbs himself in the action of his 
fairy tale ; he sympathises with the heroic spirit of his drvamatis 
persone; Ariosto, while conceiving with equal vividness the 
images of the things and persons he describes, presents them 
to the reader as a picture. ‘“ The ladies, the arms, the loves, 
the deeds of courtesy, the adventurous exploits, that were in 
the world at the time when the Moors invaded France out of 
Africa, and did so much mischief there, are the subject of my 
song ’’—thus he opens his poem. These things were in the 
world; Turpin says so; therefore they shall be described. 
And he goes on with an air of child-like simplicity to record, 
in the purest Tuscan, a series of romantic adventures more 
marvellous than the fictions of Boiardo. But the experience 
of the senses must also be believed, and human affairs doubt- 
less proceeded in the time of Charlemagne much in the same 
fashion as we still see them in market-places and country inns; 
hence, with the adventures of knights errant are mingled 
episodes of every-day life, both alike being presented to the 
reader with the bona fides of a grave historian. 

In this way we get a view of the world almost unequalled 
for compass and variety, and pervaded with such an air of 
grace and nature that no harsh discord of reality mars the 
pleasure of illusion. zl admirari is, in a sense, the keynote 
of the Orlando Furioso. While Ariosto with his voice of pleasant 
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irony discourses to us, we surrender ourselves to a belief in his 
flying horses as readily as to his tales of fickle women. As an 
image of the changing fortunes of humanity the poem is 
incomparable ; and in the arrangement of his materials for the 
purposes of romantic effect the poet exhibits the highest 
resources of art. His actors are ever in motion; their adven- 
tures are so varied and interesting that he can skip from one 
situation to another without reproach from his readers; tragedy 
is in his tale always melting into comedy, the pathetic into the 
humorous, with the same ease of transition that his knights 
show in passing from Europe to Africa, from the Earthly Para- 
dise to the moon. He himself seems to watch with a grave 
smile the play of his characters, and makes them say to the 
spectators in the spirit of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream: 

If we shadows have offended, 

Think but this, and all is mended, 

That you do but slumber here, 

While these visions do appear. 

Summed up briefly, in Ariosto the genius of the trouvére, the 
story-teller of the Middle Ages, is combined with the genius of 
the painter, whose art is the characteristic product of the 
Renaissance. At bottom the spirit of the Orlando Furioso 
is identical with the tale told or sung to the people in the city 
square. Ariosto, like the ¢rouvére, has ransacked both literature 
and oral tradition for the multitude of episodes he has com- 
bined into a single poem : Chansons de Geste, Romances of Adven- 
ture, time-honoured fab/iaux, Greek and Roman mythology, all 
supply him with materials. The only difference between him 
and the ¢rouvére is that, as he has to satisfy the taste of a polished 
and sceptical audience, he has somehow to convey to his hearers 
that they need not believe what they are told. But they must 
in any case be amused ; and Ariosto, therefore, never for a 
moment loses sight of the true character of the roman. There 
is in the Orlando Furioso none of the straining after epic effect 
that may be observed in the Gerusalemme Liberata. Spending 
endless pains on polishing the style of his narrative, Ariosto’s 
aim is always to keep it simple and natural. Lucidity is his 
first desire, so that every word may seem to his hearers to be 
that which they would have chosen themselves ; and for this 
purpose he strives to make his mental images as clear in form 
and colour as the figures in a painting. However marvellous 
and actually impossible are the situations in which he places 
his heroes, they are so distinctly conceived and so minutely 
described that for the moment they seem real, On the same 
principle he constantly seeks to aid the abstract efforts of 
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poetical fancy with what is equivalent to pictorial illustration. 
No poet has ever relieved his narrative with so many and such 
picturesque similes. These, as a rule, are not selected to 
heighten the dignity of the action, but to make it more distinct. 
The Hippogriff, for example, a kind of flying horse, makes a 
great figure in the Orlando Furioso. On one occasion this 
animal escapes from his rider, who has much difficulty in 
catching him again ; and his motions are likened to those of a 
raven hopping and flying before a dog who is chasing him on 
the sands. At another time he is ridden by one of the Paladins 
to attack an enormous marine monster, no less fabulous than 
himself, called the Ork, and the image of the aerial combat is 
painted by the simile of a gnat teasing a mastiff by buzzing 
round his snout, while he keeps snapping at it with his teeth. 
The Ork himself is finally killed by Orlando, who rows into his 
mouth in a boat, and fixes an anchor between his upper and 
lower jaws ; this action is likened to that of miners, who prevent 
the earth from falling upon them by making a gallery. 

It will be said that this is not poetry of the highest kind. 
Nor is it. Those who, in their admiration of Ariosto’s genius, 
call him the Homer of Ferarra do him a disservice by diverting 
attention from his true character. There is nothing in the 
Orlando of serious epic sublimity, such as we find in the Ziad. 
It is impossible to imagine Ariosto writing a speech like that 
of Sarpedon to Glaucus, setting forth the reasons for a hero’s 
contempt of death. Equally beyond him is the solemn and 
melancholy tone of Virgil, when describing the descent of 
4Eneas to the lower world; the entry of the Paladin Astolfo 
into the Inferno, as described by Ariosto, strikes a note of mere 
burlesque. As to any comparison with Dante or Milton, we 
need only set the discourse between the same Astolfo and St. 
John in the Earthly Paradise side by side with the conversation 
held by Dante with any of the inhabitants of the celestial 
spheres, or by Adam in Eden with the Angel, to perceive that 
there were heights of thought and feeling to which Ariosto was 
incapable of mounting. Of the sphere of chivalry itself one 
face was always turned away from him. ‘He loved it on the 
side of romantic adventure ; he could appreciate, like Boiardo, 
its spirit of reckless gallantry, its sense of fair play, above all, 
its courtesy and gentleness; but of that honour, which acted 
as a spur to the knightly mind in the Northern Kingdoms of 
Europe, raising it “to scorn delights and live laborious days,” 
Ariosto knew no more than the rest of his countrymen, 
He could neyer have written the noble stanza of Spenser on 
Honour ; 
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In woods, and waves, and wars, she wont to dwell 
And must be sought with perill and with paine ; 

Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell 

Unto her happy mansions attaine : 

Before her gates high God did sweat ordaine 

And wakeful watches ever to abide : 

But easy is the way and passage plaine 

That leads to Pleasure : it may soon be spied ; 

And day and night to all her gates stand open wide. 

How far the absence of this ethical spirit from a work of 
romantic art, composed in an entirely different spirit, is a 
defect, is a question of taste that I will not consider. But it 
must necessarily affect our judgment of Ariosto as a man. It 
cannot be urged on his behalf that he himself was unaware of 
the degeneracy of his time ; his Sazzves show, on the contrary, 
that he was quite able to measure by a moral standard the 
characters of his successful contemporaries. The ground on 
which he defends his artistic trifling is the same epicurean 
fatalism as is used by Machiavelli in his prologue to his licen- 
tious comedy, Mandragola. ‘Excuse the author,” says the 
philosopher of the Prince, “‘ with this consideration, that in these 
vain thoughts he strives to alleviate the sadness of his age; he 
has nowhere else to turn his eyes, since his lot forbids him to 
show any other kind of energy in other undertakings, there 
being no reward elsewhere for his labours.” In one of his 
Latin epigrams, composed in the same spirit, Ariosto asks: 
“ What does it signify to us whether we serve under a French 
or an Italian tyrant ; since, under the one or the other, slavery 
is slavery ; is it less bad under one who is a barbarian in man- 
ners than under one who is also a barbarian in name?” His 
conclusion is, since we cannot alter the conditions of our life, 
let each make the best he can of them consistently with self- 
respect. 

To such arguments we Englishmen are inclined to reply: 
Where should we now stand in respect of our constitutional 
liberty, if either Crown or Parliament had taken up this philo- 
sophical attitude in the seventeenth century? And even if .it 
be urged that Italy, in respect of her political position, was in 
a far more hopeless state, in Ariosto’s age, than was England 
under the Stuarts, no man, least of all a poet, who is the 
representative of the public conscience, is at liberty to with- 
draw from action, and to amuse himself with merely watching 
the human comedy. If reformation is impossible, the duty of 
protest remains, Poetry provides in satire a weapon for deal- 
ing with moral corruption. “If Nature denies,” says Juvenal, 
‘‘indignation inspires verse.” But in the Satres of Ariosto 
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there is little more of indignation than there is of sincerity in 
his flattering addresses to the House of Este in the Orlando 
Furieso. Among all the contemporaries of Ariosto there was 
perhaps only one who worthily held up the satiric mirror to his 
degenerate countrymen; only one who dared “to show scorn 
her own image”—the admirable poet, Alamanni. 

It is better, disregarding the excuses which Ariosto offers for 
his intellectual epicureanism, to trust his character to posterity, 
which always shows itself tender for the reputation of a great 
artist. I have taken Atiosto as a representative of the Italian 
Renaissance, and making the allowances that humanity requires, 
a more favourable one could hardly be found. In all the 
domestic relations in life, in his unselfish care of the brothers 
and sisters left dependent on him, in his fidelity as a friend, 
and his constancy as a lover, his conduct leaves nothing to be 
desired. His engagements to his employers were always 
strictly and honourably performed, in spite of the meanness 
and irregularity with which his services were rewarded. He 
showed elevation of mind in declining to take advantage of 
the brilliant prospects offered to him if he would enter upon 
spiritual duties, for which he knew himself to be unfitted. 
When his patrons’ behaviour to him injured him in his self- 
respect, he refused, with the high spirit of a gentleman, to be 
any longer dependent on their good will. His master passion, 
in an age of servility, was personal independence, a sentiment 
which brings him naturally into comparison with Swift, whose 
genius, in other respects, had much affinity with his, and whose 
character and conduct perhaps provide us with the standard 
by which Ariosto’s merits can most fairly be judged. Both 
had a keen insight into the springs of human action, and 
knew how to make literature a practical instrument in the 
affairs of life. Both had to complain of an exile which 
removed them from that position of social influence to which 
their talents entitled them. Both employed extravagant fic- 
tions for the purpose of satirical effect. Both set the same 
value on simplicity, and aimed in their art above all things at 
clearness and purity of expression. Swift’s lines on liberty 
have a strong bearing on the character of Ariosto : 

Fair Liberty was all his cry ; 

For her he stood prepared to die ; 
For her he boldly stood alone ; 
For her he oft exposed his own. 

The liberty of which the Dean of St. Patrick’s is here 
speaking is political freedom, and of this, as I have said, 
Ariosto knew nothing, nor would he ever have thought of 
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exposing himself to danger in an attempt to secure what was 
beyond his reach. On the other hand, we may well ask 
whether liberty under the first two Georges was really in such 
danger as to justify the savage misanthropy and contempt for 
mankind which Swift expresses in all his later writings; and, if 
not, whether the seva indignatio of the English satirist ought 
not to be traced to the source of disappointed ambition. 
Personal disappointment at any rate never soured the temper 
of Ariosto. The spirit of his satire is gentle and humane: as 
Persius says of Horace, he plays around the heart. Contrast 
him with the brutal blackmailer, Aretino; with the cynical 
Machiavelli; with the debauched and venal humanists described 
in his own epistle to Bembo ; and our idea of him is not ignoble. 
The philosophic irony with which he satirises human vanity, 
in his description of the contents of the moon, seems well- 
bred by the side of Swift’s picture of the Yahoos. The sub- 
servience of Tasso, who, in the next generation, mutilated the 
Gerusalemme Liberata at the bidding of the Inquisition, makes 
Ariosto’s manly freedom of thought and fancy rise almost to 
the level of public virtue. We feel that he has a place of 
dignity among those who, in the beautiful phrase of Virgil, 
have “adorned life by the discovery of arts,” and that, in the 
liberty of his imagination, he is worthy to rank with Raphael 
and Titian, as a true child of the civic Renaissance of Italy. 


W. J. COURTHOPE, 


IRELAND AND THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS 


“THE Liberal Unionist Party is dead.” These ominous words 
are found at the head of a recent article in the Winetcenth Century, 
over the signature of Sir West Ridgeway. Let us see if the 
facts bear out this grave statement, pointing out, to start with, 
that though the article purports to deal with the past, present, 
and future of the Liberal Unionist Party, its chief importance 
consists rather ia the criticisms contained therein on the adminis- 
tration of Ireland, I hope, however, to show that the Liberal 
Unionist party (especially those members of it who profess that 
creed in Ireland) is far from being defunct, but is very much 
alive and deeply interested in the urgent problems that now 
present themselves in the sister island. 

It may as well be admitted at once that the writer of this 
article pleads guilty to being one of the class which Sir West 
Ridgeway dubs with the title of “extremist,” but I most em- 
phatically deny that this description is atrue one. Undoubtedly 
there is a small class in N.E, Ulster which, from its local 
surroundings and from its antecedents, is jealously suspi- 
cious of those who profess the Roman Catholic religion, but 
outside of this limited area it is nothing short of ludicrous 
to describe those who have taken an active part in Unionist 
politics for the last twenty years as “extremists.” The late 
Lord Salisbury thus referred to the organisation called the 
Irish Unionist Alliance (on the executive committee of which 
I have had the honour to serve for some years) : “ The exer- 
tions of the Alliance in defence of the integrity of the Empire 
have been of the greatest value.” Inthe same sense, the Duke 
of Devonshire said: “1 am extremely glad that the Alliance 
continues its work.” Does our assailant contend that all those 
who have worked in this body are “extremists,” just as, some 
years ago, Mr. John Morley eloquently described us at one time 
as being the “ black curse of Ireland?” Surely those who have 
lived for years in close connection with county administration— 
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first on grand juries, then on county and district councils and 
otherwise, are better qualified to express opinions on the manner 
of administration than those servants of the Crown, no matter 
how eminent, who have only for short periods been in Ireland, 
and, like Sir West Ridgeway, have spent most of their time 
outside of its borders. This must be taken into consideration 
when we estimate the value of Sir West Ridgeway’s opinion on 
Liberal Unionist policy in relation to Irish affairs. 

His article is not unnaturally misleading. We find constant 
references to the “ Irish ” and “ Irish people.” Englishmen have 
‘ apparently not yet learned that there are at least two distinct 
races, or strains, in Ireland—the descendants of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlers, and the descendants of the original Irish or Celts. The 
best description of these divergent classes has always seemed to 
me to be that of the “ Englishry and the Irishry.” Are we to legis- 
late for the Irishry to the exclusion of the Englishry ? Noone 
regrets more than I do the unfortunate religious differences, 
which, perhaps even more than those of class, have separated the 
inhabitants of Ireland ; but, in order to bridge these gulfs— 
which a Nationalist Member of Parliament once said to me 
“could never be bridged ”— is it right to shape the destinies of 
the country for the benefit and under the impulsion of one section 
of the people to the detriment of the rest? Sir West Ridgeway is 
constantly referring to “ coercion” Acts instead of frankly giving 
to the ‘Crimes Act” its current and proper name. He thus adopts 
the language of the professional agitator. Are not all Acts of 
Parliament which limit the desire of one class to rob another, 
coercive ? What is the justification of this endeavour to make 
cheap capital out of the use of the word as it is employed and 
understood on the League platforms and in the League news- 
papers? There is a somewhat startling inference to be drawn 
from the pages of the article in which the writer seems to 
suggest that it was merely a ¢actical mistake on the part of the 
League to attack such persons as Mr. Smith Barry (now Lord 
Barrymore), Lord Lansdowne, and other highly respected land- 
owners, under the Plan of Campaign, and similar “no rent” 
movements, His argument amounts to this, that these efforts 
should have been confined to other landlords, “ whose treat- 
ment of their tenants could not be defended by any sane 
Unionist.” Does Sir W. Ridgeway really forget that the Land 
Act of 1881 made it possible for practically every tenant in 
Ireland to have his rent fixed by an independent tribunal ? 
Does he really urge that the immorality of the Plan of 
Campaign (condemned alike by the law of the land and the 
Christian Churches) should be condoned in deference to 
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popular opinion about the merits of individual landlords? 
It is a libel to say that the Irish Landlords were devoted 
to the policy of Coercion. No sane and thinking man in 
this country desires, or desired, “coercion” (as such); but in 
order to meet the flagrant disloyalty and the instigation to 
crime which a section of the leaders of the people indulged in, 
what other means than the use of the Crimes Act could be 
adopted, of which Sir West Ridgeway was a supporter and en- 
forcer in 1887-89? The mistake is to imagine that a moderate 
Nationalist opinion could be evoked in Ireland by mere concilia- 
tory methods alone. I contend from an intimate knowledge of 
the people that this “ moderate” opinion would not be evoked. 

I have lately travelled through the poorest districts in Donegal, 
and must confess that, except in one or two localities, I was 
agreeably surprised at the comparatively high standard of com- 
fort which is now prevalent there—to a large extent due, no 
doubt, to the generous policy of Mr. Balfour in advancing and 
assisting in the making of light railways. I have served on the 
Council of Agriculture and various committees set up by the De- 
partment, and am convinced that much good has been, and may 
be, done; but Sir West Ridgeway’s contention seems to be that 
because some of us in Ireland could not take an exaggerated and 
enthusiastic view of the benefits likely to accrue, but as yet 
unattained, that therefore we looked upon the Act as altogether 
mischievous and futile. Surely this is as extravagant as it is 
unfair, Let me say at once that I was one of those “ noisy and 
intolerant”’ people who deplored in the columns of the Zimes 
the action of Sir Horace Plunkett in appointing the prime 
mover of the Plan of Campaign, Mr. Gill, to an important and 
permanent office under the new Department. From Mr. Gill I 
have since personally received much courtesy, and I now speak 
only of his appointment in its political bearings, But what do 
we find this gentleman’s previous record was? In speaking in 
1887* he says: ‘‘ You have adopted the Plan of Campaign, 
God bless it.” . . . “We have struck down landlordism. We 
will never relax our efforts until our grand old country 
takes her place once again among the nations of the earth,” 
At the same time, he denounced Lord Salisbury as one who 
revelled in “lies,” while he said of the present Prime 
Minister that “his lies since the beginning of the Irish con- 
troversy would fill a pamphlet.”t On November 5, 1889,¢ he 
stated that the time is fast approaching when “ we shall 
sweep these miserable wretches from power.” 


* See Freeman's Journal, January 29. 
+ Freeman’s Journal, October 23, 1889. t Jbid. 
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I do not say that, had Mr. Gill repudiated publicly these 
sentiments, and pleaded, as we all know is the case, that every 
one is liable to be led into grave mistakes, his claims should not 
have been open to fair consideration ; but, except for a half- 
hearted apology by his patron, Sir H. Plunkett, these state- 
ments of Mr. Gill have never been withdrawn. It is scarcely 
surprising that Unionists in the South Dublin constituency 
should resent the action of their member, in apparently 
going out of his way to reward one whose political record was 
so flagrantly anti-Unionist and even lawless. Many of the South 
Dublin Unionists saw in Sir Horace Plunkett’s action a dis- 
astrous example of what they held to be the feeble and perilous 
policy of endeavouring to kill Home Rule with kindness. They 
resented, too, and rightly, the implied denial that there was 
any one with sufficient capacity for the office drawn from those 
in Ireland who were loyal to the Crown and Constitution. 

Mr. Wyndham did zof fall “abruptly and unexpectedly,” as we 
are now told. Mr. Wyndham was warned from the first; but it 
took a long time to rouse him from his belief that with conciliation 
the political millennium was coming. It required the shock of 
the disclosure of the dangerous objects concealed under the 
phrases of the devolutionists to awaken him to a sense of 
realities, There can be no doubt that Mr. Wyndham’s ambition 
was to evolve “order out of chaos” and transform “ sedition 
into loyalty.” But did he succeed ? No sooner had the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam advocated a policy of 
loyal respect for the person of his Majesty the King than he 
was denounced in all the moods and tenses by the Nationalist 
leaders, including Mr. Davitt and Mr. Dillon. In reference 
to the appointment of Sir A. MacDonnell by Mr. Wyndham, 
much exception was undoubtedly taken to it by all loyal people 
in Ireland, All must agree as to the abilities of Sir A. Mac- 
Donnell, his devotion to hard work, as well as the unmistakable 
conditions under which, with the assent of Mr. Wyndham, he 
assumed a position at variance with constitutional usage. 
These facts do not in any way disarm the criticisms which some 
of us, in the Zimes and elsewhere, have directed against the 
wisdom of such a strange appointment, or minimise the ex- 
pression of our amazement at the fact that a Unionist Chief 
Secretary should have felt it right to place as the permanent 
head of the Irish administrative system an Indian official who 
had only recently returned from the East, and whose knowledge 
of the Ireland of to-day was not improbably derived, in the 
main, from communications sent to him while in India by his 
brother—a Nationalist M.P. High officials in Dublin who 
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at first were willing and anxious to work cordially with the new 
Under Secretary, gradually found themselves compelled to look 
with doubt and dismay upon the trend of affairs at the Irish 
Office. According to Sir West Ridgeway the Under Secretary 
was “ perfectly loyal to the Unionist Government.” How can 
he reconcile that statement with the fact that, when the Prime 
Minister spoke in the House about the Devolution Scheme, he 
said in so many words that it was a “ betrayal” of the Unionist 
cause? In the inception and incubation of that scheme, the 
Under Secretary was admittedly engaged in collaboration with 
Lord Dunraven. 

When, if ever, the inner history of this unfortunate imbroglio 
comes to be written, perhaps it will be made clear how the late 
Chief Secretary, as well as the Under Secretary, and, it may be 
added, the Lord Lieutenant, stood throughout in their dealing 
with the concocters of “ devolution.” At present we can only 
infer that there were painful vacillations, grotesque contradic- 
tions, and a secrecy which was most unfair to the nation. 
There is one very strange statement made by Sir West Ridgeway 
regarding the Dunraven scheme. He appears to endorse the 
conclusions of its originators in so far as their pronouncement 
goes in March 1904, but he looked askance at the manifesto of 
August 1904, and very rightly points out that the proposed 
financial body which would have been set up would 
undoubtedly have controlled the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
Yet, in another passage, he asserts “that the programme of 
August 1904 does not differ from the programme solemnly 
proclaimed from time to time by the Liberal Unionist leaders ”’ ! 
Now there lies before me a letter written by a very promi- 
nent member of the so-called Reform Association, in which 
it is unhesitatingly asserted that “no suggestion was made 
of placing the control of the Royal Irish Constabulary in the 
hands of the Financial Council,” What are we to think? 
Is Sir West Ridgeway right as to the police, or is he not? 
With regard to the coming millennium which is to follow 
the triumph of conciliation, we are entitled to ask to whom is 
this millennium coming? Is it to the disloyal section whose 
openly avowed object is to make all government of Ireland by 
England impossible ; or is it to the law-abiding section, who 
glory in the great traditions of the British Empire, and realise 
to the full what vast benefits accrue to a citizen of the freest 
country on earth? 

Commencing with Roman Catholic Emancipation, we can 
follow the record of a long list of Acts of Parliament, many of 
which have done immense good to Ireland, culminating two 
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years ago in the last great Land Act, which I think was the 
fortieth that had been passed, and yet is Ireland satisfied ? Does 
she even pretend to be so? Let us see what the chief organiser 
of the United Irish League, Mr. Devlin, M.P., said with the 
applause of his hearers, as recently as September 10 :* “ Ireland 
is more disloyal to England to-day than at the time of the Act of 
Union; . . . there never could be anything but bitterness of 
feeling between the two countries until the British people 
granted to Ireland the blessings of a Native Parliament.” 
Unfortunately it cannot be denied that two-thirds of Ireland 
are represented in the Imperial Parliament by gentlemen such 
as Mr. Devlin, and, presumably, holding his views. The other 
third is only represented by some eighteen or twenty members, 
not by any means a fair proportion ; and all these seats, except 
two University seats, are in the north and north-east of the 
country. Itis, nevertheless, eminently unfair and misleading for 
speakers and writers to refer, as they so often do, to the “ Irish” 
members, conveying by this the impression that the whole of 
Ireland is represented by Mr. Redmond’s followers, and that 
there is no other opinion existent except theirs. Surely a person 
so experienced as Sir West Ridgeway must be aware that any 
such impression is quite erroneous, and yet the whole tendency 
of his policy would be to place even more power in the hands 
of the two-thirds than they at present enjoy! Even in the 
House of Commons, we find the same loose phrases employed. 
The Prime Minister himself often refers to the “Irish Party,” 
meaning thereby the Irish Nationalist members, as if their 
opinion alone were worthy of consideration. 

Sir West Ridgeway is gracious enough to find words of praise 
for the gentlemen “ who live all their life in Ireland, and long 
to be at peace with their neighbours, and take their share in the 
administration of local affairs.” This eulogy, however, is 
designed only for the few and isolated members of Lord 
Dunraven’s Reform Association. Are there not others whose 
opinion is equally worthy of respect, who have served for 
longer years in local affairs than Lord Dunraven’s associates, 
but who cannot hope to assist further in such local work when, 
in most counties, none but those who swallow the tenets of 
the United Irish League have a chance of success at the polls ? 
If elected, they would have to listen, as I have done, to resolu- 
tions being passed belauding President Kruger and his gallant 
troops. Doubtless it is true that the vast majority of the people 
in Ireland do not, in their hearts, share such sentiments. But 
it is no less true that the want of public spirit and civil courage 


* See Zzmes, September 11. 
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is so marked in the character of the Irishry that there seems 
little hope for many a long day of expression being given to the 
common-sense and real feeling of the people. Sir West Ridgeway 
desires to “ gradually associate the people, so far as is safe and 
possible, with the Government in the administration of their 
affairs.” This policy would never gain confidence in Ireland. 
Of all people in the world the Irishman likes and understands 
being ruled—certainly with absolute justness and firmness, and 
by all means, with generosity whenever that quality is required— 
but ruled and guided. Would the feeling of confidence in the 
Government be increased if the ordinary small farmer and 
labourer were to know that, “associated with the government 
of the country”’—meaning the central control of business, 
including justice and police—by some mysterious means, 
nominees of “the people” were to be predominant? There 
would not be the smallest confidence in the administrative 
system that would be thus set up among Irishmen of any class. 
Only by intimate contact with these electors, by private con- 
versations at their firesides, by meeting in fairs and markets— 
experiences which I think Sir West Ridgeway can scarcely lay 
claim to—is the true feeling of the people discovered. I say 
without hesitation that the bulk of the people (always ex- 
cluding those, whether lay or clerical, whose daily bread 
depends upon keeping up the agitation) are heartily sick of 
the whole Nationalist propaganda, but, unfortunately, they have 
not the moral courage to say so, and, perhaps, may not develop 
that quality for generations to come. 

We are told by Sir West Ridgeway that the Local Govern- 
ment Act has worked well. This is true so far that some 
dangers which were apprehended have not become formidable. 
But it is impossible to deny that in three-fourths of Ireland 
neatly all educated and practically all independent men have 
been excluded from the local bodies, Sir West Ridgeway 
shuts his eyes to those interesting sidelights on the popular 
element in local government such as the selection the other 
day of the notorious ex-dynamiter O’Donovan Rossa by the 
Cork Council as one of its officers, avowedly not because he 
was the best person for the duties of the post, but because 
“his transcendent abilities had ever been devoted to the best 
interests of his country ”!* 

It cannot be expected that persons with so limited an experi- 
ence of Ireland as Sir West Ridgeway necessarily possesses, can 
place at its proper value the exaggerated and boastful speeches 
too often delivered in this country. But when we see an 


* See Zimes, September 8 1905 
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eminent ecclesiastic,* appealing to America for funds to be 
used as he may think best for the interest of a necessitous Ire- 
land, and explaining how this country is groaning under the 
“Egyptian bondage” of the Saxon, we may well wonder how 
much further extravagance of thought and speech can be 
carried. We are told, however, that a ‘‘ moderate policy will 
arise.” What guarantee is there of this happy consummation ? 
Let us again turn to Mr. Devlin, M.P., who is reported in the 
Irish People of June 21st as saying : 


Allow us to have an Irish Parliament that will give our people all authority 
over the police and judiciary, and all government in the nation, and when we 
are equipped with comparative freedom, ¢hez would be the time for those who 
think we should destroy the last link that binds us to England, to operate, 
by whatever means they think best, to achieve that great and desirable end. 
I am quite sure I speak for the United League on this matter. 


Sir W. Ridgeway is lavish in his praise of the little group of 
comparatively unknown men, ostensibly Unionists, who have 
cast in their lot with Lord Dunraven. How are these men to 
have a share in the control of the affairs of their country, if the 
scheme were ever to take a substantial shape? Why, very 
simply. By pretending hatred of England, and, to use Mr. 
W. O’Brien’s words, “ By sharing in the ideals of the Irish 
people.” As a loyal subject of the Crown, I wish these gentle- 
men joy of the position in which they would find themselves 
were their ambition to be realised. 

We hear, too, of the “abuse which was showered on the 
heads of the Dunraven Committee” by the so-called “ Extre- 
mists.” Has he read the abuse and ridicule from the other 
side? He should study the speech of Mr. P. O’Brien, M.P.,} 
in which the latter, referring to the subject of the Dunraven 
scheme, uses these words: ‘“‘ Whatever people might say about 
Devolution, it was National Independence the people wanted, 
and nothing less would satisfy them.” 

The truth is that a new growth of the Nationalist policy has 
arisen in Ireland of late which amounts to a demand for 
separation. Look at the outcome of the policy of conciliation 
as foreshadowed by Mr. J. Redmond in 1903: 

None of the Irish Party regarded these schemes of amelioration except as 
a means to an end, and that end was the liberation of their country. The 
wisest and most beneficent Government that the wit of man could devise 


would be properly regarded by them with absolute hatred if its moving force 
came from any power outside the shores of their own country. 


* Dr, Hoare, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh, 
+ See Jrish People, October 1, 1903. 
{ See Freeman's Journal, November 22, 1904, 
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Personally I prefer to regard Mr. Redmond’s opinion as of 
more representative value than Sir West Ridgeway’s. 

We are seriously told that the policy of the Unionist Govern- 
ment isa policy of “negation.” Was ever such a travesty of 
the truth ? The last Land Act which pledged £120,000,000 
contradicts this. Our new Chief Secretary has already shown 
in numerous ways his desire to assist in the development of 
the country, always subject to the one controlling object of 
enforcing thelaw. Itis plain that Sir West Ridgeway has never 
read the text of the Local Government Act which now obtains 
here, or he would not have referred to it in the contemptuous 
way he does, as merely “ giving the Irish control over their 
roads and their lunatics.” Even Mr. Redmond has said, “ We 
do not yet recognise the uzusual powers we possess in the Local 
Government Act.” 

We may deal briefly with Sir West Ridgeway’s statement 
that the Liberal Unionist Party is dead. First of all, we may 
ask why it should be his special function to lay down the law 
on this question in a solemn and didactic manner, Is there any 
reason why he should be considered peculiarly competent to 
speak with authority upon the Liberal Unionist position and 
policy either in Great Britain or in Ireland, in London or the 
provinces? I have made inquiries from an absolutely authori- 
tative source, and find that Sir West Ridgeway has never 
been a member of the Liberal Unionist Association, and that 
he has never subscribed one shilling to its funds. Yet he 
would have the readers of his article believe that he is autho- 
rised to expound the principles and narrate the development 
of this Party, to which he has never belonged, and to lecture 
the world at large upon its approaching extinction. The fact 
that his name does not appear as a subscriber does not of 
course preclude him from having held Liberal Unionist 
opinions. It is possible that during the time when he held the 
onerous post of Governor of the Isle of Man, and later that of 
Ceylon—at a further distance from Ireland—he was an anony- 
mous contributor to the funds of the Liberal Unionist Party. 
Sir West Ridgeway appears to be quite unaware of the fact 
that there are two distinct Liberal Unionist Associations in 
Ireland—one in Dublin, and one in Belfast. Neither of these is 
at all likely to disappear from the active field of political 
warfare, the one in Belfast being in a very flourishing condition, 
and numbering over 400 members on its list ; it holds monthly 
sittings of its Committee, where all matters likely to affect 
Ireland are fully discussed, and when the necessity arises are 
dealt with as may seem best, Sir West Ridgeway will find this 
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interesting sentence in Sir Horace Plunkett’s recent book: 
“The only expression of real political thought which I have 
observed in Ireland since I have been in touch with Irish life 
has emanated from the Ulster Liberal Unionist Association, 
whose weighty pronouncements published from time to time are 
worthy of deep consideration by all interested in the welfare of 
Ireland.” Which authority is likely to be right—Sir West Ridge- 
way, who says the Liberal Unionist Party is dead ; or Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who at any rate lives in and works for Ireland. 
These same gentlemen to whom Sir Horace Plunkett refers 
do not agree with Sir West Ridgeway about the Dunraven 
Scheme. In September 1904, the Ulster Liberal Unionist 
Association met, and in reference to the Irish Reform 
Association (Lord Dunraven’s) passed a strong resolution, 
in the course of which it referred to its ‘astonishment 
that proposals of such a character should emanate from 
men ranking themselves as Unionists,” but “considers that 
there is no cause for serious alarm, because the authors of the 
scheme have not hitherto been recognised as leaders of the 
Irish Unionist Party, and are wholly unrepresentative of that 
opinion.” It is added that the scheme is looked upon as 
“more insidious than Mr. Gladstone’s measures of Home 
Rule,” and finally the authors of the project are described as 
‘“‘Home Rulers of the most unenlightened type.” Such then is 
the opinion of the Liberal Unionist Association of Ulster. Is 
it not more likely to carry respect with it than such ex-parte 
statements as those made by Sir West Ridgeway ? 

The Liberal Unionist organisation suffered a severe blow by 
losing the Duke of Devonshire from amongst its supporters; 
but it is interesting to know that, in spite of this and other 
serious defections, this great organisation, which still retains as 
its cardinal feature the necessity for the maintenance of the 
Legislative Union, was never in a more flourishing condition 
than at present. No Liberal Unionist doubts the absolute fidelity 
of Mr. Chamberlain to the cause of the Union, though twenty 
years ago he held views more advanced than those who knew 
Ireland best thought were warranted. He would be the first 
to admit—indeed, he has admitted—that the action of the 
Nationalists since then has convinced him that he had been 
seriously in error as to what it was safe to do in dealing with 
the Irish question in 1886 or 1887. Now, when his eyes have 
been opened—by the Report of the Special Commission among 
other things—he is most unlikely to tolerate anything which 
would tend tou weaken the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, The Gaelic League, which has lately attracted some 
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public attention, is avowedly an endeavour to elaborate the 
sentimental side of Irish life at the expense of the practical. 
A few Unionists have been attracted by its programme, 
amongst whom is Lord Castletown, of Upper Ossory ; but one 
is inclined to wonder how long it will take him and others to 
realise that an organisation in which Mr. John Dillon is a 
conspicuous performer cannot easily adjust itself to its osten- 
sible object and remain non-political. 

That there is room in Ireland for a school deeply interested 
in the history of the olden times, and desirous of preserving 
anything that is of real interest, while refusing absolutely to 
embark on an anti-English crusade, is manifest from the fact 
of the existence of the Royal Society of Antiquaries—and it 
will be observed that most of the members, and many of the 
writers in the journals of this society, are drawn from the class 
which Sir West Ridgeway describes as “ extremist.” 

Sir West Ridgeway’s second article, in the Nineteenth Century 
for October, requires little notice. Although nominally dealing 
with the state of the Liberal Unionist Party, it is really devoted 
to an attempt at the solution of the vexed question of a Roman 
Catholic University. It starts with the assumption that the 
hierarchy has consented so far to abate its well-known claims 4s 
to accept a University in which the lay element would be really, 
as well as formally, predominant. Let us suppose, however, 
that a governing body was instituted in which this lay element 
was at first predominant. Sir West Ridgeway fails to see that, 
by slow though sure degrees, this element would become sub- 
servient to the hierarchy, who will not be satisfied until power is 
placed inthe hands of their willing and pliable instruments. Let 
us suppose, however, that the lay element did not in this way lose 
its independence; then, what would be easier than for the 
Bishops to disclaim all responsibility for the management of 
the University? They would, no doubt, solemnly state that 
they washed their hands of the whole affair, and declare an 
ecclesiastical ban against any members of their Church who 
had the temerity to recognise such an institution. Not one 
shred of proof does Sir West Ridgeway adduce for the assertion 
that the Roman Catholic Bishops are willing to accept a Uni- 

versity controlled by laymen. It ought not to be necessary 
once more to refer to the words of Archbishop Walsh, which, 
so far as I know, have never been retracted, spoken in 1886 :* 

So long as that central fortress—Trinity College—which is not Catholic, is 


allowed to stand in the very foremost position, and to occupy the most 
glorious site in the Catholic city of Dublin, so long will it be impossible for 


* See Freeman’s Journal, January 15, 1886. 
VOL, XLVI 31 
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any great statesman, be he English or Irish, to deal with this great question 
on the only ground on which University reform in Ireland can be regarded as 
satisfactory, or even entitled to acquiescence. 


In the face of such a pronouncement, surely it is useless for 
Sir West Ridgeway, or any one else, to waste time in elaborat- 
ing schemes which can never come to fruition. It certainly 
was never a part of the Liberal Unionist policy to satisfy Arch- 
bishop Walsh. I assert, from my acquaintance with many 
intelligent and independent laymen professing the Roman 
Catholic faith, that they would look with dread and apprehen- 
sion to the future if a Roman Catholic University were to exist, 
knowing full well how the pressure from the Church would be 
so great that they would be obliged to send their sons there 
rather than to Oxford, Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dublin. 

Sir West Ridgeway further assures us that “Home Rule 
is no real danger at the present day.” What possible 
grounds can he produce for such an assertion, in face of 
the statements made every day by leading Nationalists ? Does 
Sir West Ridgeway believe that if a Radical Government 
were in office, probably controlled by the Irish vote, it would 
be allowed for one moment to forget its Home Rule pledges ? 
Perhaps Sir West Ridgeway would like to conceal the truth 
from himself, as Sir H. C. Bannerman did when he averred 
at Leicester in February 1902, that “No demand for an 
independent Parliament had ever been made by any man 
qualified to speak for the Irish people” ; whereas, as I pointed 
out in the Zzmes, Mr. John Redmond had, in the previous 
October,* stated that the movement in which he was engaged 
had for its “first and last object the emancipation of Ireland 
as a nation;” and in November 13 of the same year, declared 
that “‘our ultimate goal is the national independence of Ireland.” 
It will be strange indeed if Sir West Ridgeway is able to 
persuade the Liberal Unionist Party to depart from the 
lines of policy which have until now been followed, and. to 
throw itself into the hands of men whose object, even if 
partially concealed, remains the dismemberment of the Empire, 
I, at any rate, refuse to believe any such desertion morally pos- 
sible. All that is now wanted is firm and kindly administration 
in Ireland. No heroic legislation is required ; and the people 
of Ireland, in their hearts, will be only too thankful to get a 
respite from schemes formulated by such doctrinaires as Sir 
West Ridgeway. 

]. MacKay WILSON, 


* See Freeman’s Journal, October 24, 1901. 


SOME PUBLIC ASPECTS OF THE 7/MES 
BOOK CLUB 


THE new departure of the Times in starting its Book Club raises 
some rather important questions as regards both the reading 
public and the business of bookselling. My connection with 
the Encyclopedia Britannica might appear to predispose me in 
favour of the Times; but I may claim to view these wider issues 
in considerable measure ab extra, with the experience of one who 
has edited a London newspaper, and been in intimate contact 
with the direct and indirect influences which bear on modern 
literary production and distribution. 

Not for nothing can one have read and reviewed innumerable 
books, been familiar with the relations between authors, pub- 
lishers, editors, and advertisers; known the response made by 
the public to reviews and advertisements, and the effect on the 
book-market of an intelligent or maladroit attitude towards these 
means of publicity. Not for nothing has one watched the ups 
and downs of authorship; its capricious returns, dominated 
by vayaries of public taste and the limited ideals of publishers 
and distributing agencies. Not for nothing has one loved real 
literature, tried to appreciate and encourage style and scholarship, 
and known the extent of that vis inertiae in the public which 
stands in the way of what Matthew Arnold meant when he spoke 
of the “ endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world.” Culture, and its widest diffusion, on 
the one hand—business methods, the merely trading side of pro- 
viding people with the means of culture, on the other—these two 
things have often seemed so unhappily or inadequately mated ; 
the natural Philistinism, characteristic of the bulk of even our 
“educated” class, is so apt to ignore the realities we mean by 
culture ; so apt even to resent the methods ingeniously devised 
for bringing home its interest to sluggish temperaments. Yet, for 
the vitality and progress of our civilisation, this diffusion of 
“the best that is thought and known in the world” is essential, 
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if England—I do not say, is to “ wake up,” but to keep awake 
and accomplish its mission. It is well, therefore, to bear in mind 
the deeper problems, some of them going to the root of the 
business side of literature, which underlie the recent invasion by 
a great newspaper like the Times, with its active Publication 
Department, of a sphere previously untouched by organisations 
primarily devoted to the ordinary operations of journalism. 

The Times Book Club is, after all, a natural development. 
Original as its idea may appear, it is, nevertheless, only a further 
extension of the policy represented by the sale of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Let me repeat what I wrote in the Times of 
December 18, 1903, in a “ Retrospect” on the sale of that work: 


To some people it seemed strange to see a great newspaper making use of 
its position and influence in order to sell books. But, curiously enough, the 
connection of the writing profession with the business of publishing dates 
back to very early days. The first publishers, or booksellers (the two things 
were synonymous till the last century), were the scribes, who, long before the 
days of printing, made copies of the authors’ works and sold them themselves ; 
and the term /idrarii, which afterwards denoted “booksellers,” originally 
meant “copyists.” It is therefore only another instance of the wheel coming 
full-circle, for the latter-day distributor of printed books to be identified with 
the modern scribe. But the origin of this development is not far to seek. 
The growth of a gradual distinction between publishers and booksellers—the 
former producing the book, while the latter retailed it to the public— was due, 
partly to a natural division of Jabour, but also in no small degree to the fact 
that the numerous booksellers’ counters were considered the best medium 
through which a book could be “‘ advertised,” or given publicity. We hear 
nowadays some rather glib and contemptuous talk about the ubiquity and 
excess of advertisement. It is, no doubt, characteristic of human nature to 
be ungrateful for an expedient which has really increased our opportunities 
and our comforts enormously, but which to the unconsidering mind becomes, 
in some of its forms and asa thing by itself, a pestering nuisance. No pro- 
duct of the human hand or mind can, in fact, obtain a market outside the 
very narrowest sphere without advertisement of some sort ; and the sort of 
advertisement depends upon the stage of social organisation reachea by the 
community cencerned. Forthe diffusion of information of all kinds no engine 
of modern civilisation can compare with the great daily newspaper ; and it 
was not long before its columns were found to be a better medium even than 
the booksellers’ counters for attracting purchasers. It would not have needed 
the exceptional imaginative faculties of such a writer as Mr. H. G. Wells 
(whose Axticipations contains some curious prophecies as to the future 
evolution of newspapers) to lead to the reflection that the indirect connec- 


tion of the newspaper with the publishing business could hardly stop at this 
point. 


The scriba librarius was the progenitor of the bookseller ; he 
now evolves into the organiser of a circulating library ; and just 
as the modern scribe, in the shape of the Times, proved himself, 
in the case of the Britannica, a better bookseller than those in the 
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regular trade, we are now being shown what improvements on 
any of the old-establisled subscription-libraries can be made by 
those acquainted with newspaper management. The enterprise 
is undertaken avowedly in the business interests of that news- 
paper as a journalistic force, but for that purpose new facilities 
are created for the reading public, which in the course of things 
must tend to react beneficially on all parties in the literary 
world, whether authors, publishers, or booksellers. 

Readers and purchasers of books may be divided, in this con- 
nection, into those who are, and those who are not, subscribers to 
the Times. Subscribers will not need to have their advantages 
described; they get for the price of the newspaper, not only 
their Times but also the Book Club, a circulating library con- 
ducted on lines peculiarly convenient, from which they can 
not only have any books they want to read, but can also, on its 
novel system, first get the books to read and then buy them 
second-hand, sooner, in better condition, and more cheaply 
than has ever been known. Apart from its character as a 
circulating library, the same Book Club is also a bookseller’s shop, 
to which either subscribers or non-subscribers can resort ; non- 
subscribers are not otherwise directly concerned in the matter, 
but they are indirectly concerned in so far as they are affected by 
the important considerations I refer to later. . 

The policy underlying this enterprise represents a commercial 
philosophy which may be briefly analysed. First as regards the 
Times itself. No modern newspaper can be conducted at a 
profit if the price for which it is sold to its readers is alone con- 
sidered ; its production is only made possible by the advertise- 
ments it is paid to insert ; and advertisers naturally select the 
medium which they consider of most value for securing the 
widest and best sort of publicity. The Ties is a more valuable 
medium to the advertiser in proportion as its influence is greater 
and its circulation wider, and it can afford to give its own readers 
better value in proportion as its position is financially stronger. 
This principle applies to any paper, irrespectively of how good it 
has been in the past or still remains, because no newspaper in 
these days can rest on its laurels. The superficial critic who 
complains of loss of “dignity” in a newspaper which adopts 
modern methods of advertising, is really objecting to advertising 
as such, and ignores the fact that without it he could not have a 
good newspaper at all. The test of advertisements is their 
success in securing returns to the advertiser, a matter about 
which these hypersensitive critics are quite unqualified to judge. 
The only obvious reservation is, that it would not be rational for 
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a newspaper with a high reputation to injure itself by publishing 
immoral, mendacious, libellous, or ridiculous advertisements ; 
though, so far as the last category is concerned, a distinction 
sometimes exists between what is merely foolish and what is 
compatible with a sense of humour. . 

Granted then that an additional source of interest in a newspaper 
strengthens its journalistic position, the success of the Times 
Book Club must benefit the Times and consequently its readers. 

The success of the Book Club depends on wider considerations, 
and involves a slightly more speculative, but still essentially 
simple, business philosophy. Simple indeed, but one that has 
been very widely ignored by publishers and booksellers in Eng- 
land. The truth is that a knowledge of public psychology is cha- 
racteristic rather of the really able journalist and his associates, 
than of all but very exceptional business-men. The English 
manufacturer who thinks that he must know best about his own 
business is too often a type of our failure to hold our own in 
the world’s competition. It is the journalist who goes round 
the world and finds out where English business methods are 
alienating customers ; the journalist studies the public, while the 
manufacturer is thinking only of the traditions of his business. 
And what the well-informed editor or leader-writer says to-day, 
the self-satisfied business-man often puts off believing till a 
fatally distant to-morrow. While, say, the Yorkshire hosiery 
manufacturer goes on making up stockings for export, packed by 
the gross, the “special correspondent ”—I have an actual case in 
mind—discovers in a New York dry-goods store that the American 
retailer, who wants the stockings sent to him in pairs, has taken 
to getting them from Germany, instead of from Yorkshire, as he 
formerly used, simply because the English manufacturer will not 
bother to alter his methods. It is thus that the man of journalistic 
mind frequently finds himself better informed than the technical 
man of business as to the real requirements of the public. He 
covers more ground, sees more men and things, and is in closer 
touch with humanity. 

What are the elementary principles of public psychology as 
applied to bookselling ? Let me jot them down. Facility of 
access creates demand. Demand stimulates demand. More 
supply, more demand. The more you give the public what they 
want, the more they want. You may have to make them want, 
but they would have wanted all the time if they had only thought 
about it. Everybody wants a good thing if he can get it, and 


especially if he can get it at a low price, or more easily than his 
neighbour can, 
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At the back of such simple calculations as these lies the gross 
fact, that the English book-reading and book-buying public is 
still relatively small in proportion to the mass of people who can 
afford to buy and are well enough educated to enjoy reading, and 
in comparison with the corresponding public in the United States 
and Germany, our great competitors in civilised progress, The 
fact has long been notorious, but English publishers and book- 
sellers have been singularly lacking in the initiative necessary 
to overcome this apathy. The fundamental idea of the Times 
Book Club is to cultivate the “book habit,” and increase the 
reading, and consequently the buying, public. It will operate 
directly on its subscribers, but indirectly, by the inevitable results 
of human contact, on a much wider circle ; and its influence will 
radiate further the stronger it becomes. Heaps of people read 
trash simply because they don’t think, They don’t think, because 
nobody makes them think. Nobody can compel people to read ; 
if we want them to, we must make it convenient and enjoyable. 
But, if you once have good books, even to look at, you want more, 
you want to keep them, you start a library of your own—rational 
existence is impossible without them. Any scheme which 
starts people even thinking about books on a larger scale and in 
a more intelligent and pleasurable manner, must stimulate the 
whole book trade. The more books are wanted, the more trade 
is there for those who provide books. 

The interests of authors and publishers obviously depend on 
the larger demand for books which it is reasonable to contem- 
plate as the result of a new stimulus towards reading. This is 
not now a mere question of reasonable probability, since it has 
already been answered by experience. The Book Club, by its large 
purchases of books for its own circulation, has given a fillip to the 
sale of the same books in other quarters. It ordered, for instance, a 
number of copies of the last novel of a certain popular author, 
of which the ordinary sale, so far as publisher and booksellers 
were concerned, had stopped several months earlier, and the 
renewed publicity at once revived the demand for the book else- 
where. At this early date there has not been time to gauge the full 
effect of this sort of stimulus. But it is important to remember that 
the root-idea of the Book Club is, not merely to push new books, 
but to recall public interest in good books of the past, which their 
publishers already regard as dead. Most books nowadays undergo 
this fate a few months after publication ; and the publisher, who 
may have done sufficiently well, from his point of view, by the 
particular book, is rather too much inclined to accept an appa- 
rent cessation of the demand for it as final. The author, who 
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suffers but is powerless, has therefore the greatest interest in 
any scheme which will revive public attention. The vigorous 
publicity which can be given by the Book Club, with good judges 
both of books and of the public behind it, is indeed calculated 
to do justice, as it never has been done, to the merits of many 
books which, to the loss of the reading public not less than of 
the unappreciated author, have missed their due reward ; and in 
attempting to correct this error, the Times Book Club intro- 
duces a new and valuable factor into the world of authorship. 
Judged by their previous essays in the art of advertising, the 
organisers of the Book Club may probably be trusted to do 
their best for the good books which people ought to read, 
but don’t. 

No harm will be done if some of the publishers are a little 
shaken up in the process. They are rather too much tied by 
leisurely traditions which are no longer adequate in the twentieth 
century. Is it not rather curious—to take an illustration from 
the borderland of publishing and journalism—that the important 
London publishers who have monthly magazines connected with 
the names of their firms seem unable to make much of a business 
success with them ? On the other hand, the journalist-managed 
magazines flourish exceedingly. Surely this suggests—for a maga- 
zine is nearer to a book than to a newspaper—that something is 
lacking in their methods, the want of which, while injurious to 
themselves, may be much worse for the authors whose books they 
place on the market. The best publisher is the man who pro- 
duces and sells most good books, and gets the last ounce of their 
value for the men or women of genius who create them. If the 
Times Book Club provides authors with a new lever to move their 
publishers, there are probably various directions in which a little 
energy could be contributed. Recent cases show that the new 
departure has revealed even to authors of established reputation 
how inefficiently their interests are looked after by publishers 
who consider themselves altogether superior to new methods 
of business. 

This is no random suggestion, after all. It was the Times which 
proved that there was a sale for the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which not only its own original publishers never dreamt of, but 
all the best publishers in London scouted as impossible. It is 
a natural inference that this is not the only matter in which they 
fail to understand their own business. 1 have sometimes been 
astonished at their ignorance about the importance of copy- 
righting their booksin America. After travelling over the greater 
part of the United States, with my eyes open, my conclusion 
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was that any good English book would sell there, if properly 
taken in hand, to ten times the extent of the English sale. 
There are, of course, twice as many Americans as English 
people, but-the point is that a larger proportion of them are 
ready to be interested in books—a consideration which bears en 
the prospects of bringing up the standard in this country. 

The attitude, again, of the publishers towards newspaper re- 
views and advertisements has often seemed to me curiously short- 
sighted. While editors are above being seduced into making 
reviews of hooks depend upon the suggestions of their adver- 
tisement canvassers, they are apt, after all, to be influenced by 
what “pleases the publishers” ; and at one time the word was 
given that reviewers should “keep it short” and give the publishers 
“something to quote.” This was essentially the publishers’ idea 
—a review on the day of publication, put ina catchy way to im- 
press the reader. This conception of the functions of criticism 
did much to spoil reviewing over a large part of the Press, yet it 
was, I believe, absolutely unsound. It confused criticism with 
advertising, and tended to make reviews quite uninteresting—the 
very thing the producer of literature should avoid. 

It is the publisher’s business, not the reviewer’s, to sell a book. 
So many books are published that no single newspaper can re- 
view them all. What the newspapers can do is to make people 
interested in the things that they can only get from books, and 
it is for the publisher himself to interest people in his book. 
Fifteen years ago, when, like other aspirant members of the Bar, 
I picked up stray guineas by sporadic reviewing, I was given a 
fascinating book, Perfervid—the first published in London by 
John Davidson—to review for some paper whose name I have 
forgotten. If ever a book by an unknown author bore the hall- 
mark of something like genius, this was true of Perfervid—and I 
said so, and wrote of it as I lovedit. Years afterwards, when 
John Davidson was known as a poet, I was reproached by him 
for saying in another review that one of his later prose stories, 
just out, was not nearly as good—nor was it—as Perfervid. His 
complaint was that Perfervid had been a complete failure, and 
that the only result of my remark was to injure the later book. 
My reply was that the criticism was true, and that Perfervid ought 
to have been a great success. If not, the publisher cannot have 
done what publishers presumably hold themselves out as able to 
do for authors. In a better world, an action will lie against him! 
Poverty, desperation, and inferior work are too often the result 
to authors of the failure of the first vigorous offshoots of their 
imagination. On the other hand, it is true—and publishers often 
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rely too much on this—that a good review in an influential 
quarter will itself sella book. It was Mr. Heinemann, | think, 
who told me some years ago that one of his five-guinea biographies 
of artists for the first week or two hardly sold a copy, though 
reviewed in various quarters on the day of publicatior, but that 
a later review in the Times resulted immediately in his selling a 
thousand copies. 

Some of the retail booksellers are apparently frightened at the 
invasion of their sphere by the Times Book Club. They are 
always nervous about competition; but, as arule, they are wrong, 
though naturally they may have to adapt themselves, like other 
people, to new conditions. The booksellers made a characteristi- 
cally foolish mistake, for instance, when they declined to profit 
by the opportunities originally offered them by the Times for 
joining in the sale of the Britannica. They simply lost a valuable 
commission, and forced the Times to organise its own distribution. 
The more interest is created in books the more of all sorts of 
books the public will want, and they will buy where facilities are 
accessible. The Times Book Club can only be convenient for a 
limited circle, compared with what the dimensions of the book- 
buying public should be; but its operations will stimulate the 
“book-habit,” and so react beneficially on the booksellers any- 
where, if they are alive to their opportunities. Experience shows 
in all these affairs that greater supply does create greater demand. 
When the German publisher, Brockhaus, heard that Meyer 
was going to bring out a rival to his Comversations-lexicon, he 
anticipated ruin and went about bemoaning his fate. But what 
happened was that Meyer’s success increased the demand for 
Brockhaus. Similarly the sale of the Britannica gave Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia a new opportunity and an increased sale. 

The booksellers, however, have analleged grievance. The rock 
of stumbling is the question of me¢ books and discount. The 
ordinary purchaser of books is sometimes puzzled by the varieties 
of prices he ischarged. At Smith’s bookstalls a six-shilling novel 
costs six shillings. At an ordinary bookshop, like Hatchard’s, you 
can buy the same book for 4s. 6d. Another book, apparently in no 
wise different so far as cost of production is concerned, is sold at so 
much net, and no discount is allowed. Before 1900 there was 
still more variety among booksellers. The competition between 
them—all, of course, getting trade reductions from the publishers 
—led to the cutting of prices, and as long ago as 1850 attempts 
were made to stop this by agreement. The public are unac- 
quainted with these niceties, so let me quote an authoritative 
statement of the situation ; 
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One of the most important actions of the publishers, and one which has had 
a material bearing upon the bookselling trade of the United Kingdom, was 
the adoption and enforcement of what is known as the Met System, which 
means that no bookseller may give a discount to the public off the price at 
which a book is published when issued under this system. This arrangement 
was the subject of much discussion between authors, publishers, and book- 
sellers, but eventually a modus operandi was arrived at, which was deemed 
satisfactory to the various interests in question, and on January 1, 1900, the 
system came into operation ; publishers undertaking to discontinue supplying 
any bookseller who gave a discount off the selling price of ze¢ books, and the 
booksellers, through their Association, signing an agreement to fall in with the 
publishers’ proposals, and to charge the published price, giving no discount. 
At the outset some of the discount booksellers took exception to the coercive 
policy thus introduced, but their opposition gradually died out, owing to the 
firm stand taken by the publishers ; and although some objections are still 
raised against the system, it is in the main accepted as the best solution of the 
discount difficulty yet proposed. ‘The publishers have at present refused to 
take action as to discounts in regard to books published in any other way 
than on the met system. 

Many previous attempts bad been made to grapple with the discount diffi- 
culty. In July 1850, twelve hundred booksellers within twelve miles of the 
London General Post Office, signed a stringent agreement not to sell below a 
certain price. This agreement was broken almost immediately. Another 
attempt was made in 1852; but at a meeting of distinguished men of letters, 
resolutions were adopted declaring that the principles of the Booksellers’ 
Association of that period were opposed to free trade, and were tyrannical and 
vexatious in their operation. The question was eventually referred to a 
commission, consisting of Lord Campbell, Dean Milman, and George Grote, 
which decided that the regulations were unreasonable and inexpedient, and 
contrary to the freedom which ought to prevail in commercial transactions. 
An attempt was also made in 1869 to impose restrictions on the retail book- 
seller ; but these also failed, mainly through the want of decided action on 
the part of the publishers. Later success was undoubtedly due to the unity of 
purpose which animated all parties, and was made possible through the 
existence of both a publishers’ and a booksellers’ Association, the members of 
which worked in harmony and towards a definite and settled end.* 


What the booksellers are afraid of is that the Times Book Club 
will evade their Trade Union rules by letting subscribers have 
net books, practically new and only very little used, at a discount 
as second-hand ; and they wish the publishers to stipulate that 
some fixed length of time shall elapse first. 

The answer seems clear enough. So far as its subscribers are 
concerned, the Book Club has no reason to consult the Book- 
sellers’ Association as to the prices it chooses to charge for its 
used books after circulation for reading. You cannot make 
any fixed rule for the date at which a net book shall have been 
sufficiently used to have become “not new”; it depends on 
circumstances ; one book may drop to half-price in a month, 


* Article “ Publishing,” by J. Shaylor; Hzcyc. Brit. xxxii. 84. 
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another not for six months. But, as a bookseller’s shop, the 
Book Club will naturally conform to the regular conditions of 
the trade. When the Booksellers’ Association can point to any 
instance of the Times selling a new net book at a discount, it will 
be soon enough to cry out. On the other hand, the whole system 
seems rather chaotic, rather dubiously conceived so far as public 
interests are concerned, and it may well be that the Times may 
prove powerful enough to get it rectified. 

In all these matters, after all, it is the public interest which 
must prevail, not the selfish interests of a trade-association, nor 
the cast-iron traditions of some self-satisfied publishing house. 
Publishers and booksellers are essentially only a means of 
communication between authors and the public. If they are 
wise, they will co-operate energetically in any method of bringing 
their wares to a larger market. But any attempt to obstruct a 
scheme conceived in the interests of authors and public alike, is 
doomed to failure in these days of open competition. 

There is only one other party embroiled in this discussion, the 
other circulating libraries. If they suffer in London from the 
new competitor, the fault is their own. I see no reason, how- 
ever, why there should not be room for all. One thing is cer- 
tain: the methods of the Book Club have already influenced 
them for the better. Mudie’s has shown new activity, and 
another library has promptly followed the example of the Book 
Club and removed the disfiguring labels from its volumes. 
Strange, how long such a nuisance as that can persist! A few 
months ago I had from Mudie’s an excellent novel, The Nebuly 
Coat, and it so happened that the representation of the armorial 
device indicated by the title—a knowledge of which is part of 
the interest of the story—was only on the cover, and that a 
yellow label was pasted completely over it. 

And now I can imagine some one saying, “ Yes, but is not all this 
merely an argument directed to getting more money out of the 
public? Is it not simply a new device for picking our pockets ?” 
That is a superficial way of stating the commercial aspect. 
In this workaday world the most divinely- gifted writers 
must look to the public for support. But it remains the fact 
that good journalism and good books are intellectually and 
spiritually the means of grace for all men. Original obser- 
vation or the inspiration of genius is possible only for a few ; 
the expression of their experience or imagination in litera- 
ture is the civilised world’s gift to all the rest, not surely to 
be counted as so much soap or sugar. Culture, and the trade 
in culture—let us recognise the inevitable association, but not 
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confuse the issues. It is reading that maketh the full man. He 
cannot have reading without books, or books without the trade in 
them. But the better the organisation of the trade, the more 
chance is there for English people to learn to love literature and 
know “ the best that is known and thought in the world.” 

Since Matthew Arnold’s death, the demon of English Philis- 
tinism seems to have missed its champion exorciser. Journalism 
has increased and multiplied, but on rather unliterary lines : the 
popular Press gives the public what it likes, but with a somewhat 
low view of public tastes ; sport and games are pursued as though 
they were ends in themselves; militarism is more and more in 
the atmosphere ; the cause of national education, that unum neces- 
sarium, is in danger of falling a prey to the utter irrelevancies of 
sectarian bigotry. More fundamental brain-work is the crying 
need in politics, business, and social life—the nation’s progress, 
the world’s peace. It is imperative that those who know these 
things should not be deterred by suspicions of self-interest from 
enforcing so vital a truth. The fear of being thought to cant is 
itself a mischievous form of cant. The Times, unique as it is in the 
world’s Press, deserves the confidence as well as the pride of 
English people for the front it makes against misinformation, 
and for its traditional guarantee of sagacity and seriousness. Its 
warrant of public spirit, infused into wider channels, is a social 
force to be welcomed by the people, from whose best instincts 
it derives its character and its mission. 


HuGH CHISHOLM, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, October 14, 1905. 


How has the Peace of Portsmouth affected the relations of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany? Was the telegram 
sent by the President to the Kaiser after the conclusion of 
peace—“ I wish to take this opportunity to express my pro- 
found appreciation of the way in which you co-operated at 
every stage in the effort to bring about peace in the Orient. It 
has been a great pleasure to work with you toward this end” 
—merely one of those conventional fagons de parler which, 
addressed by one ruler to another, may mean nothing, or did 
it mean a great deal more than the words expressed? It may 
not have escaped the notice of the thoughtful reader that no 
such acknowledgment of assistance was addressed by the Presi- 
dent to his Majesty. The thoughtful reader may have asked 
himself why the President should have considered it necessary 
to have singled out the Kaiser as the one sovereign who co- 
operated with him in his efforts to bring about peace. 

Nobody may yet write the history of the thirty days’ intrigue 
—the intrigue of the month of August 1905 that ended in the 
Peace of Portsmouth—because the ink on state secrets is 
barely dry, and it is not until the ink fades and parchments 
yellow with age that the historian is allowed to gather his 
harvest. It was only yesterday that this great drama was 
played, and the actors of yesterday are still on the stage in all 
their finery. Not until the curtain goes down can the critic do 
his part. 

For the present this, and only this, is the writer permitted to 
say. The history of the thirty days’ intrigue has not been 
written. It has been guessed at, nibbled at, hinted at. On 
one or two known facts ingenious speculation was built. 
Imagination has drawn largely on inference. But the story in 
all of its remarkable details has yet to be told. 

It is a story worth the telling. It is one of the most dramatic 
stories the world has known. It has all the elements that 
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appeal to him who creates as well as to him who enjoys a great 
story— intrigue, deceit ; high, almost idealistic, purposes ; the 
most unselfish as well as the most sordid motives ; courage 
that was pathetic in its heroism ; wisdom that was sublime in 
its far-reaching vision; folly so crass that it was despicable. 
As in book and play there were puppets in the hands of strong 
men ; strong men and bold who moulded the puppets to their 
will to profit by their weakness, while brave men, but weak, 
with the myopia of caution, saw nothing and did nothing. 
Every canon of dramatic art was observed, even to the dénod- 
ment , which was a tour de force in its startling abruptness. It 
was this climax that the world marvelled at, a mystery which it 
has not yet solved. 

But, it may once more be asked, why did President Roose- 
velt express to the Kaiser his appreciation of the Kaiser’s 
co-operation “at every stage in the effort to bring about 
peace’? 


Sensation swiftly follows sensation in the investigation of the 
affairs of the great life insurance companies. The revelations 
touching the management of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society under its former régime were disturbing enough 
to its policyholders to make the public demand that 
the managers of great corporations shall be held to stricter 
accountability, but the laches of the Equitable are trivial 
compared with the violation of law and the moral cynicism dis- 
played by the managers of the Equitable’s great competitors. 
Seldom, if ever, have men, in the United States or any other 
country, invested with a great trust so scandalously misused 
their trust and taken advantage of their position to profit at the 
expense of the persons whose interests, by every legal and 
ethical obligation, they were bound to protect. 

It has already been explained to the readers of this Review 
how it comes about that the iniquities of the great life insur- 
ance companies of America are now being laid bare to public 
inspection. A great scandal, a scandal that has blasted more 
than one reputation and may eventually send more than one 
man hitherto prominent in finance and politics to a felon’s cell, 
began when a prominent financier aimed to secure control of 
the Equitable’s millions so that he might use them for his 
ambitious financial schemes. The Equitable has assets, accord- 
ing to its own statements, closely approaching £100,000,000; 
and it has a surplus, over and above all liabilities, of 
£16,000,000. These enormous assets and surplus make the 
Equitable one of the greatest financial powers of the world, 
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and whose co-operation is eagerly sought by financiers who 
have to borrow great sums to carry out their plans. The 
income, assets, and surpluses of the great life insurance com- 
panies enable them to wield a power that is little appreciated 
outside of the inner circles of finance. There is no great 
undertaking in which insurance money, directly or indirectly, 
does not participate ; it is the insurance companies that are 
the best customers for bonds and other investments; it is 
the insurance companies that lend money on the Stock 
Exchange. The control of the Equitable was worthy the 
ambition of a great financier, especially a financier who needs 
millions successfully to carry out projects dazzling in their 
audacity. 

But the plan conceived by this captain of money was 
frustrated by a rival, who feared the consequences to himself 
if his rival obtained control of the Equitable’s millions. There 
then began a desperate battle between the two financiers, both 
of whom had their friends and supporters among the directors 
of the Equitable. So bitter became the struggle that it caused 
factions in the management, which directed public attention to 
the state of affairs, when the president and some of the direc- 
tors demanded the resignation of the first vice-president, on 
the ground that his further connection with the company was 
detrimental to its interests. 

The first vice-president was Mr. James Hazen Hyde, the son 
of the man who founded the Equitable. Despite its millions 
in assets and its even more numerous millions that it owes the 
public in insurance policies, the Equitable, which is a joint 
stock company, chartered by the State of New York, and 
whose legal creature it is, has a capital of only 420,000. The 
bulk of this stock was devised by the late Henry B. Hyde to 
his son, James Hazen Hyde, in trust. As a joint stock com- 
pany is controlled by its stock, by the power of the owners of 
that stock to vote for the board of directors, the amazing 
spectacle was presented of a man of thirty, who was what he 
was by the fortunate circumstances of being the son of a rich 
and astute father, controlling the company with its hundred 
millions or so of assets, and in which the people of the United 
States as well as those of many foreign countries were in- 
terested to the extent of over £200,000,000, that being the 
liabilities of the Equitable. Surely the courts might have been 
justified in declaring this contra bonos mores, even if it worked 
the confiscation of Mr. Hyde’s stock, as it was clearly inimical 
to public policy that such vast power should be lodged in the 
hands of a single individual. But the courts are tender in 
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despoiling a rich man, and what the courts could or would not 
effect the cupidity of rivals accomplished. 

The criminations and recriminations between partisans 
seeking control of the Equitable’s millions brought about an 
investigation of the company’s affairs by the men interested in 
it, whose report showed negligent and flagrant dishonesty. 
That it was dishonest is proved by the fact that both Mr. Hyde 
and Mr. Alexander, the president and one of the trustees of 
the Hyde stock under the terms of the will of Hyde senior, 
made restitution to the company of large sums. This report 
only convinced the public that a change of management was 
absolutely necessary. Pressure put upon the Governor of 
New York compelled him to order an investigation by the 
superintendent of insurance, and following that official’s in- 
vestigation both Mr. Alexander and Mr, Hyde were compelled 
to resign. 

This exposé convinced the public that the Equitable was not 
the only offender, and public opinion, which sometimes makes 
itself felt in America, forced the legislature of New York to 
appoint a committee to investigate the management of the 
great life insurance companies chartered by the State, and 
whose principal offices are in the city of New York. The 
committee is now in session, and it is the testimony which has 
been adduced that has made known to the country the 
scandalous abuse of power by the insurance magnates. 

It was admitted that the funds of the Equitable were 
diverted for the personal profit of Mr. Alexander, Mr. Hyde, 
and other favoured individuals, directors, or officers of the 
company. For years Senator Depew, of New York, a direc- 
tor, had been paid $20,000 a year. The object of this pay- 
ment was not explained; but the newspapers have not hesitated 
to say that it was paid to Mr. Depew for his political influence. 
It has been sworn to by competent witnesses, among others 
the president of the New York Life, a company ranking with 
the Equitable inassets and business, that the insurance com- 
panies have paid large sums, aggregating {200,000 in the last 
few years, to “legislative agents.” Put more bluntly and less 
euphemistically, this means that the insurance companies have 
used money to defeat legislation which they considered detri- 
mental to their interest, and they have used money to forward 
legislation which they considered to their advantage. 

But the greatest shock to the country was the admission of 
Mr. McCall, the president of the New York Life, that in each 
of the last three presidential campaigns his company con- 
tributed $50,000 to the Republican Committee. This was 
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money that belonged to the policyholders, probably as many 
of whom are Democrats as Republicans; it was paid without 
the sanction of the board of directors, and solely on Mr. 
McCall’s responsibility. His only defence is that he believed it 
was in the interests of the policyholders that a Republican 
president should be elected. There has never been much con- 
cealment of the fact that the largest contributors to the 
campaign funds have been the great corporations and financial 
institutions. Everybody has known this, although there has, 
of course, been no public admission of the fact. There are 
certain matters of common knowledge of which the courts will 
take cognisance even although they are not made matters of 
record, and there are certain things known to every one, even 
although no one is in a position to make affidavit to them. 
Yet when Mr. McCall, in the course of his examination, told the 
committee of the contributions he had made to the Republican 
Committee a howl of rage went up from one end of the country 
to the other, as if sacrilege had suddenly been brought to 
light. It is all very illogical, it seems almost hypocritical, this 
sudden flaming of the public conscience and the virtuous 
indignation of the press. There may be people who are 
amazed and shocked to learn of these campaign contributions, 
but it can certainly be no shock to newspapers or to men with 
even the most superficial acquaintance with practical politics, 
With the exception of the first Bryan campaign of 1896, there 
has been no campaign of recent years waged by either party 
in which millions have not been spent. From whom have 
these millions come? Not from individuals, as individual 
contributions are with few exceptions small. Railways, banks, 
insurance companies, joint stock enterprises interested in 
legislation—these have filled up the war chest with lavish 
hands, not with the money of their managers but with the 
money of the public. The newspapers and the politicians have 
known this, and to affect surprise now and to pretend indig- 
nation is hypocrisy. 

Evidences of mismanagement and the looting of the public 
is proved by the testimony of Mr. McCurdy, the president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, which with 
the Equitable and the New York Life do about one half of the 
total insurance business of the country. Mr. McCurdy is paid 
a salary of £30,000 a year as president of the Mutual. His 
son is general manager of the company at a salary of {6000a 
year, and a commission on all the foreign business, which from 
1886 to date has brought him £230,000, and in addition he is 
a partner in an agency to which the Mutual paid extravagant 
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commissions ; from this agency his profits have been £106,000. 
All told Mr. McCurdy has received from the company since 
1886, £357,000, his father in the same length of time has been 
paid £368,000, and salaries paid to sons-in-law and other 
relatives bring up the total amount received by the McCurdy 
family and their connections in twenty years to £900,000, 
It is perhaps not to be wondered at that the public, for the 
first time knowing what has been done with its money, should 
reach the conclusion that it has been milked for the benefit of 
the McCurdys, the McCalls, and the Hydes. 

A word of caution must be addressed to English readers who 
have taken out policies in American life insurance companies, 
Despite their reckless, wasteful, and dishonest management 
these companies are, I have been assured by independent and 
reliable investigators, who have no object in making false 
statements, perfectly solvent, and no one who has a policy in 
the companies I have mentioned need fear that the face amount 
of the policy will not be paid at maturity. The insured will be 
disappointed by receiving smaller profits than they anticipated, 
as the calculations made by agents at the time the policies were 
taken out will not be realised, because the ratio of expenses is 
constantly increasing and the profits are diminishing. But no 
policyholder should surrender his policy. That would be a 
needless sacrifice. The pending investigation will purge the 
companies of the corruption that has grown up in the last two 
decades, and make them more worthy of public confidence and 
better able to fulfil their obligations to their policyholders. 


In the presidential campaign of last November, that resulted 
in the election of Mr. Roosevelt, Judge Parker, the Democratic 
presidential nominee, publicly charged that the Republicans 
were forcing the great corporations to contribute to their 
campaign fund. This charge was hotly and indignantly 
resented by President Roosevelt, who, ignoring all precedent, 
issued a statement denouncing Judge Parker for giving 
utterance to a malicious falsehood, and demanded that he sub- 
stantiate his assertions or make a retraction. Recalling this 
incident in the light of the testimony of Mr. McCall, the 
Springfield Republican is moved to remark : 


It seems to be a fair question whether President Roosevelt does rot owe 
Judge Alton B. Parker a public apology. The President’s quick sense of 
“‘squareness” must certainly be much troubled by the disclosure that at the 
very moment last November when he was hotly resenting Judge Parker’s 
charges regarding the squeezing of corporations for Republican campaign 
money, the committee charged with forwarding this canvass was. accepting 
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money abstracted from a fund for the assistance of widows and orphans, and 
using it to promote his election. Probably Judge Parker at the time never 
supposed the case was quite as flagrant as it is known to have been. 


The President having ended his vacation returned to Wash- 
ington and is preparing for the meeting of Congress, which will 
assemble the first week in December. Mr. Roosevelt has 
begun the work of writing his message, a portentous document 
that fills pages of the newspapers, but which no one except the 
political leader-writer reads in full. The general public is 
content with a summary. © 

Mr. Roosevelt will emphasise the necessity of Congress 
enacting legislation to give the Federal Government the power 
to regulate freight rates, and his urgent demand for this legis- 
lation will bring him into conflict with the Senate, in the opinion 
of the best observers. The House last year passed a Bill in 
accordance with the President’s recommendation, but the 
Senate evaded its consideration by asserting that it was a sub- 
ject too important to be acted upon without full information, 
and a committee was directed to investigate and report next 

ecember. It is generally believed that the report of this 
committee will be adverse to the legislation Mr. Roosevelt 
demands, but that will not deter a certain number of Repub- 
licans, and practically a majority of the Democratic senators, 
from supporting the President. 

Because of this promised Democratic support the President 
finds himself in a peculiar position. He is glad enough to have 
Democrat votes in the Senate, as he needs every vote he can 
get, but a measure that meets with the approval of Democrats 
is not a measure to command the support of certain Repub- 
licans. And then, which is certainly a stroke of ill luck for 
the President, Mr. Bryan has come out in warm advocacy of 
the President’s policy, which is proof positive to the ultra 
conservative that Mr. Roosevelt is meditating something very 
bad, otherwise it would not meet with the approval of that arch 
Radical, Bryan, Just before Mr. Bryan left for his tour of the 
world he thus addressed the President : 


You have the contest of your life before you, and I desire to render you all 
the assistance in my power. ... The railroads will try to persuade you ; if 
they fail in this they will try to scare you; if they fail in this also, they will 
try to defeat your recommendation. It will embarrass you to have strong 
party leaders against you ; you may even be embarrassed by having so many 
Democrats co-operating with you, but you must reconcile yourself to both. 
... Stand by your guns. You have developed a reform element in the 
Republican party ; you must lead it, or suffer the humiliation of seeing the 
leadership pass to somebody else. 
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Anything said or written by former Secretary of State Olney 
commands the respect and attention to which it is entitled, 
because of Mr. Olney’s high character and great mental 
attainments. Mr. Olney is everything that Mr. Bryan is not. 
Both men look at the same thing, but it produces a different 
mental impression, Mr, Olney’s reading of the constitution is 
not that of Mr. Bryan. Mr. Bryan can find no constitutional 
prohibition against the control of railway rates by the Govern- 
ment; Mr. Olney, admittedly one of the leading lawyers of the 
country, doubts the constitutional validity of the proposed 
legislation. Mr. Bryan upholds it in the interests of the people, 
Mr. Olney opposes it as detrimental to the public interest. In 
a word, every argument urged by Mr. Olney in opposition is 
sufficient reason why Mr. Bryan should champion Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policy. Put this power in the hands of the Federal 
Government, says Mr. Olney in substance, and the logical 
sequence is government ownership of railways. Government 
ownership of railways is one of the remedies for the country’s 
ills, Mr. Bryan believes. Unless the Federal Government is 
granted this power to make rates government ownership of 
railways will follow, is the belief of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr, Olney 
opposes the scheme because, in his opinion, it will lead to State 
socialism. Mr. Roosevelt favours it because, in his opinion, it 
will avert State socialism. Mr. Bryan supports it because, in 
his opinion, it is one step in the direction of State socialism. 

Whether Mr. Olney, Mr. Roosevelt, or Mr. Bryan is right 
no one can tell now; but Mr. Roosevelt has asked his party to 
embark on an unknown sea. It is a venture that may split the 
Republican party, and still further disintegrate that badly 
shattered hulk of Democracy drifting aimlessly with every 
cross current on the uncharted sea of politics. Mr. Olney is 
a Democrat. Mr. Bryan is a Democrat. There is nothing in 
common between these two Democrats, both of whom profess 
the same creed and worship at the same fount. There is much 
in common between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt, whose gods 
are not those of Mr. Bryan. And there are many Republicans 
to whom the democracy of Mr, Olney is more acceptable than 
the Republicanism of Mr. Roosevelt. I believe that the policy 
Mr. Roosevelt advocates will in the end triumph, even if he 
meets with temporary defeat. More and more the Federal 
Government is acquiring greater powers, acquiring them because 
experience has shown that it is necessary and essential for the 
Federal Government to possess these powers if pace is to be 
kept with modern progress. 

It can well be understood that the strict constructionists 
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should, as one of them does, mournfully say, “ It is a grasp of 
power at which Hamilton and Jefferson, Webster and Calhoun, 
Lincoln and Davis would have shuddered.” Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson, Webster and Calhoun, Lincoln and Davis are dead, and 
great as is the wisdom of the dead, there is something to be 
learned from the living. It is also to be questioned whether 
these immortals would not have taken a practical view of a 
practical question, and permitted the defenders of the ark of 
the constitution to shudder while common sense triumphed 
over theoretical construction. The illustrious names cited are 
not the most fortunate selections to support the contention. 
Protection has been denounced by Democrats as unconstitu- 
tional, and it is Hamilton whom Protectionists gratefully term 
the “ Father of Protection.” The purchase of Louisiana by 
Jefferson showed he was able to keep pace with progress, even 
although he incurred the risk of violating the constitution. 
Lincoln turned a sharp corner when he made slaves contraband 
of war. When one reads the history of the United States, one 
wonders that that fragile creation, the constitution, has sur- 
vived. There has never been a time, if we are to believe the 
strict constructionists, when it has not been wantonly assaulted, 
when it has not been trampled on by the enemies of the people. 
The stripling has grown to man’s estate, and in its growth has 
developed unexpected strength; it has used its strength to 
protect the people from their own folly, and to stand between 
them and the impotency of the States. 


While the President will impress upon Congress the neces- 
sity of railway legislation he will yield to Republican pressure 
to let the tariff alone. Mr. Roosevelt began life as a theoretical 
free trader, but economics have no attraction for him, and of 
economics he has never been a serious student. Two years 
ago he believed in a revision of the Dingly tariff, but more 
important questions have come to the fore, and he is now con- 
tent to postpone discussion of the tariff. 

There is a strong feeling throughout the country in favour 
of tariff revision, but that feeling is not strong enough to force 
Congress to take action at this time. The country is too rich 
and too prosperous for the Republicans to taunt the gods by 
challenging fate. The argument against tariff revision, which 
has been expressed to me by dozens of prominent men, poli- 
ticians as well as men of business, is briefly this : 


We are making money hand over fist. Mills and factories are working to 
their highest capacity, and the public is consuming all that can be produced. 
Railway earnings show a constant increase. Practically there are no unem- 
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ployed. Wages are very highand money is plentiful. Experience has proved 
that the moment Congress enters upon a discussion of the tariff there is a 
sudden check to business, and the fear of the unknown paralyses industrial 
energy, which is not removed until the new tariff goes into effect and there 
has been a readjustment to new conditions. That means, at the very least, six 
months, but much more probably a full year. In that time there will bea 
great curtailment of production, consequently a decrease of the number of 
men employed and a corresponding decrease of wages, which means a dimi- 
nution of the purchasing power of the people, and hard times as the inevitable 
result. Why run any such risks? If the country were suffering there might 
be justification for adopting any remedy to bring 1elief, but we are so rich and 
contented that we need nothing more to add to our well-being. Congress 
will not be so foolish as to destroy itself by destroying prosperity, for it will 
surely follow that if the Republicans bring about distress by revising the 
tariff the country will seek revenge by putting the Democrats in power. 


This argument is unanswerable, and it is especially satisfac- 
tory to the men who believe that this is a very good world, and 
the best of all possible worlds so long as it is in the hands of 
the Republicans for safe keeping. All things considered, why 
should any one want a change so long as good times continue ? 
What I think we may look forward to is this : Things will go 
along much as they are now until there comes a lull in business 
and there is a relaxation of the tension that is everywhere, in 
every direction, in every relation of life, so apparent ; then, 
quite naturally, the high tariff will be held responsible for 
every evil, and the tariff wili be made to cure the evil it has 
wrought. 

Now I notice a curious thing that is worthy the attention of 
the observer. I have asked many men whose opinions are 
worth having how long the present era of prosperity will last, 
and almost invariably the answer returned is between two and 
three years, that is, until about the time of the next Presiden- 
tial election. The reason for this belief is that the pace is too 
fast to last, and a period of recuperation is inevitable, In other 
words, the vice inherent in the American character is again 
finding full expression, and the future is being heavily drawn 
upon. The country is ahead of its demands, and while future 
possibilities can be taken advantage of to a certain extent, there 
comes a time when bills drawn on the future must be met or 
insolvency follows. 

But the financial sky is cloudless so far as can be seen by the 
landsman who is merely a passenger and not a navigator of the 
financial craft. From all parts of the country comes the same 
story of overflowing prosperity. Crops are unequalled, imports 
and exports reach record figures, iron and steel output is the 
largest ever known, there is a new high level in coal produc- 
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tion, mercantile failures are fewer and liabilities are smaller. 
There are “ relatively fewer idle wage earners in New York than 
there were in 1902, the most prosperous year of the decade,” 
to quote an official report ; and according to reports of trade 
unions the average monthly number of unemployed members 
was only 151 per thousand in the first half of 1905 as compared 
with 202 in 1904 and 168 in 1902. In these statistics repre- 
senting the concrete energy of the nation certainly there is 
nothing to indicate an ebb in prosperity. The building activity 
in the city of New York is typical of what is going on all over 
the country in cities great and small. An amount approxi- 
mating £50,000,000 will be spent on subway construction, 
and for railway bridges, terminals, and other enterprises directly 
connected with transportation £30,000,000 more will be dis- 
bursed. In addition millions will be expended in office build- 
ings, residences, apartments, and hotels, and oncurrentmunicipal 
work. When one knows what is being done, when one watches 
the feverish activity of the American people, and sees that they 
have concentrated all their powers and energies on commercial 
development and the realisation of their ambitions, it becomes 
easy to undrestand why the position of America is so marvellous. 
The future seems so unclouded that it is almost as impossible 
to conceive of disaster overtaking this throbbing, virile, resistless 
giant as it is that one of the immutable mountains should be 
laid low by a windstorm. 


Mr. McClellan, the Mayor of New York, is a lucky man, so 
lucky, indeed, that it would seem as if he were destined for 
even greater things than to be mayor of the commercial metro- 
polis of America. As mayor he has satisfied his political 
sponsor, Tammany, and at the same time he has met the 
approval of New Yorkers without regard to politics, and it is 
not by any means an easy matter for a New York politician to 
serve Tammany and the people. He has been renominated for 
mayor, and his election by an overwhelming majority is con- 
ceded by his political opponents, 

For the first time in many years there will be practically no 
Republican opposition in New York, and the New York mayor- 
alty campaign, which is only slightly less exciting than the 
Presidential campaign and centres the attention of the whole 
country, this year will be allowed to go by default. The Re- 
publicans in New York, through a combination of circum- 
stances, have become so thoroughly demoralised that they are 
incapable of making a fight, and are forced to admit themselves 
defeated before the first shot is fired. There is poetic justice in 
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this. For years Senator Platt has been the acknowledged boss 
of New York Republican politics, but Senator Platt is now an 
old and somewhat feeble man; and his power was wrested 
from him by Governor Odell. Platt made Odell, gratitude 
ought to have restrained Odell, but Odell dethroned Platt and 
seized the crown. Odell’s boss-ship has been principally famous 
for factional quarrels and inept management, and the climax 
comes when he is unable to find a man willing to accept the 
nomination for mayor. Several men have been entreated to 
stand; but they decline, because they know that the Repub- 
lican candidate will be so badly defeated that he will be made 
to appear ridiculous and politically destroy himself. Eventually 
a candidate will be found, but the campaign will be a 
farce, and McClellan will be elected without effort, which is 
the reason politicians look upon McClellan as a child of 
destiny with a future. 


The Anglo-Japanese treaty gives general satisfaction as in- 
suring the peace of the Far East and guaranteeing equal 
trade opportunity in China, and the interests of the United 
States in the Orient is commercial rather than political. 
Japanese domination in Eastern Asia is not construed by 
serious Americans as constituting a menace to the Philip- 
pines, which is the American stake in the Pacific. If Japan 
wants the Philippines she will take them, provided she thinks 
it wise to challenge the power of the United States. Nobody 
believes Japan will be guilty of this folly, not, at any rate, 
so long as the United States has a navy vastly superior to 
that of Japan, and by an alliance with European Powers 
hostile to Japan could disturb the existing equilibrium in the 
Far East. That would be the policy of the United States 
should circumstances make her fear Japan as a possible foe, 


A. MAURICE Low, 


THE HUCHEN: A NEW FISH FOR 
. THE THAMES 


AN important stage in what promises to be a very interesting 
experiment in acclimatisation was reached on October 13 last, 
when some four hundred young huchen, the so-called Danubian 
Salmon, were placed in Lord Boston’s private strip of the Thames 
at Headsor, and in the intake from the river which serves to turn 
Mr. W. H. Grenfell’s turbine at Taplow Court. The young fish 
have been reared from ova hatched by Mr. William Gilbey at 
Denham, near Uxbridge, and the experiment is an addition to 
those conducted by that gentleman for the Thames Salmon 
Asseciation during the last six years. If it succeeds it will be 
the means of adding a very notable fish to the rather scanty list 
of British Salmonide, and will furnish Thames anglers with a 
quarry which displays sporting qualities of the very first order. 
The river, indeed, will then possess an additional fish which at 
least equals the true salmon in growth and fighting quality, and 
by its.non-migratory habit will escape all the dangers of the 
annual migration through the tideway which in the middle years 
of the last century banished the salmon from the river. 

The experiment was first suggested to Mr. Gilbey three years 
ago by Mr. Martin, of Vienna, who is well known in that city as 
a keen fisherman, and for his success with huchen in the 
Danube. That gentleman very kindly forwarded small parcels 
of the eyed ova of the fish to Mr. Gilbey in the spring of 1903, 
and again in the following year; but the delay of the railway 
companies and the high temperature which prevailed during the 
journey resulted in the spoiling of the ova on each occasion. 
During the spring of the present year, however, Herr Polzl, a 
noted Austrian pisciculturist, who has devoted much attention to 
the artificial rearing of huchen, was good enough to give 
Mr. Gilbey most valuable assistance in the matter. He under- 
took the stripping of the parent fish in Austria, and having 
brought the ova to the eyed stage in his own hatcheries, packed 
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them up, and travelled with them to England himself, with the 
result that 20,000 eggs arrived quite safely at Denham on 
April 24. Some of the ova began to hatch a few days later, and 
by May 7 the whole process of hatching was completed with 
scarcely any loss, and the troughs at Denham were full of the 
alevin or young fry of the huchen. There has been no check 
in their development since then ; and as the experiment so far 
has proved successful, and the young fish are at last in the 
Thames, it may not be premature to estimate the chances of their 
appearance in the river as adult fish by some inquiry into their 
habits and natural history, of which little appears to be known 
in this country at present. 

The young huchen have been reared side by side with the parr 
of the Scotch salmon which were hatched in February, and it 
has been possible already to make some comparisons of interest 
between the two. A fact established is the hardy character of the 
young huchen, and itsrapid growth in favourable circumstances, 
It was at once apparent that the alevin were more lively and 
enterprising than those of eithertrout or salmon. They were put 
out in a fenced stream before they had absorbed the nutritive sac, 
and were looking for food at least a fortnight earlier than the fry 
of the Scotch salmon of the same age. By the advice of Herr 
Polzl, chopped liver (the usual food of fry at this stage) was dis- 
carded, and the ponds of the neighbourhood were swept daily 
with gauze nets for the almost microscopical crustaceans Daphne 
and Cyclops, which are known popularly as “ water fleas.” These 
were supplied to the fry by an ingenious automatic contrivance 
which allowed of their continuous escape a few at a time, and 
so obviated the waste which would have followed the throwing 
of large numbers of the little crustaceans into the stream. As 
it was, the fry could be seen surrounding the traps from the first 
feeding regularly on the water fleas as they escaped. 

Upon this diet the young huchen throve very satisfactorily, 
and at the end of two months had grown to a length of an inch 
andahalf. They now began to showa rather exaggerated ap- 
pearance of the head, which among fish is always a sign of a lack 
of food, and the weed beds of Mr. Gilbey’s stretch of the Colne 
were explored in order to provide the fry with a natural diet from 
a typical trout stream. This consists of water-shrimp, small snail, 
and the larvee of the smaller ephemerz which haunt such places. 
Later still young minnow were added to the diet, with the result 
that the fry continued to make a very rapid growth, and were 
altogether so vigorous and enterprising that it was decided to 
place some of them in the Thames, By the first week in October 
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they had reached an average length of five and a half inches, and 
had far outstripped both in length and weight the salmon fry 
hatched three months earlier. It must be noted, however, that 
these little fish have been the object of very special attention, 
and the result is shown in their attaining a growth which is 
nearly double that of the fry reared in Austrian hatcheries. They 
have been fed on living food from the first, and no pains have been 
spared to diminish the risks which attend their youth in ordinary 
conditions. There is an abundance of pure water in the little 
Misbourn river which runs through the rearing-ponds ; they share 
with the young Scotch salmon nearly half a mile of stream, com- 
pletely protected by frames of galvanised netting against the king- 
fishers which swarm about the stews; unremitting war is waged 
against herons, which visit the ponds in the early morning ; and 
whole lengths of the stream are shaded with matting in sunny 
weather, to prevent the rise of the scummy algz always brought 
up by the sun in shallow water, which is so inimical to young fry 
of the salmon family. On the other hand, they have proved them- 
selves uncommonly hardy, have survived dangerous rises of 
temperature in the water, and have shown also a capacity for 
making rapid growth on the natural food of an English river— 
a point of very great importance. The young huchen have thus 
started their career in the Thames under the best of auspices. 

It is curious that so notable a fish has escaped the attention of 
British sportsmen ; the huchen is highly esteemed in Austria and 
Bavaria, both as a food and a sporting fish, he is strictly pre- 
served, and his flesh brings as much as 3s. a pound in open 
market, and is seldom to be bought at less than 2s. And yet the 
records of British sport may be searched in vain for little more 
than a bare mention of the fish. Sir Humphry Davy, it is true, 
describes the huchen and huchen fishing in his Salmonia, pub- 
lished so long ago as 1828, but the account does not appear to 
present his own experience. The only other description of 
huchen fishing known to the writer is a very pleasant chapter in 
Mr. G, W. Hartley’s Sport with Gun, Rifle and Salmon Rod, pub- 
lished in 1903, where that gentleman describes some interesting 
but disappointing experiences with small huchen which he shared 
with a friend in the Iser at Langgies, in Bavaria. The natural 
history of the huchen and the methods of his pursuit are, never- 
theless, set out very fully by the Austrian naturalists and sports- 
men, and much valuable information from Herr Pélzl has been 
placed at the disposal of the writer for the purpose of this 
paper. 

The huchen (Salmo hucho) is at present confined to the great 
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river system of the Danube basin, and is certainly the most con- 
siderable fish of those waters, in which it is indigenous. There 
have been many speculations as to its origin, and its similarity in 
many respects to the Atlantic salmon has led some writers to seek 
for evidence of similar habits, and to claim it as a migratory fish 
which might represent the salmon in the Danubian system and 
the Black Sea. But all such theories are now disproved. Like 
others of the salmon family, the huchen seeks the upper waters 
of tributary brooks for the purposes of spawning, but its wander- 
ings are altogether inconsiderable when compared with those of 
the salmon, and after the spawning season it merely drops down 
into the feeding-grounds of the deeper streams and rivers. It is 
noteworthy, too, that while the salmon is never found with food 
in its stomach during its sojourn in fresh water, the huchen is 
scarcely ever taken with an empty maw, except during the few 
weeks of the actual season of spawning. Finally, while the 
salmon is indigenous in almost all the rivers of Europe emptying 
into the North Atlantic, the huchen is only known in the Danube 
and its tributaries, has never been taken in the lower course of 
the great river, and is unknown in any of the other rivers which 
empty into the Black Sea or in that sea itself. If one adds that 
the fish thrives and reaches a great weight in rivers which are 
barred to ascending fish of all sorts by insurmountable dams, and 
will even live in ponds fed by a moderate flow of water, it is 
obvious that it is non-migratory, a fact which has great signifi- 
cance in regard to its chances of success in the Thames. 

The natural history of the huchen is now perfectly well under- 
stood. The fish differs from the salmon and resembles the 
grayling in being a late spawner ; huchen do not seek the spawn- 
ing grounds until the third week in March, and the process is 
generally completed by the middle of April, though it may be 
retarded by a backward spring. Quiet gravelly places in the 
smaller brooks covered with a moderate depth of water are 
selected, where the females, always attended by two or more 
males, deposit the eggs in a trench which is formed in the bed 
of the stream by the action of the tail. Here the males chase 
and buffet each other until the strength of one establishes him as 
the conqueror, and the weaker are driven away to hover incon- 
tinently in the neighbourhood. Huchen are not particularly 
prolific,and their spawning is attended by a host of enemies, 
which feed upon the eggs. Duck, teal, and various divers all 
take a heavy toll, and grayling, barbel, eels, gudgeon and miller’s 
thumb devour large numbers. Upon these fish, however, the 
huchen contrives to turn the tables at a later stage in his growth. 
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The newly hatched fry keep in the shallow water, and hover 
about the edges of the currents for some months, during which 
they feed on small crustacea, worms, and the larve of water 
insects ; later upon thefry of other fish. At the end of eighteen 
months they attain a weight of about a pound, when they drop 
down into the larger streams to take up their feeding places, and 
become fully adult in their third year, when they go to the 
spawning beds for the first time at the weight of about 4 Ibs. 

In the case of the Thames Salmon Association being so for- 
tunate as to succeed in their experiments with both fish, huchen 
and salmon may be expected to appear side by side in the river, 
and it seems worth while therefore to describe the adult huchen 
in detail. The huchen of normal size differs from most members 
of the Salmo family in being of almost cylindrical form, he is much 
the shape indeed of a Whitehead torpedo. His fins differ little 
from those of the salmon, though the dorsal fin is perhaps more 
developed, and the tail is of the forked type, and does not display 
the convex figure of those of salmon and large trout. The typical 
adipose or “ velvet” fin of the tribe is fully developed, and the 
whole build of the fish is that of a very powerful swimmer. On 
the back the prevailing colour is a warm brown, shading off into 
a ruddy colour on the upper sides, a feature which has gained the 
huchen the name of Rothfisch in some localities. The sides show 
the typical silver scale of the salmon, changing to clear white on 
the belly. The scales are very small, so small indeed as to be 
scarcely recognisable as such, and are of uniform size all over the 
body. There is a well-defined side line reaching from tail to the 
gill cover, and the upper half of the fish is irregularly dotted with 
small black spots, varied with others of larger size. 

The head is round, with a mouth of wide gape, and the pre- 
datory fish is declared by numerous and sharp teeth distributed 
Over jaws, vomer, and the hard fleshy tongue. The eye is large, 
with greenish iris surrounded bya ring of clear yellow. The 
organs of sense differ little from those of other members of 
the Salmo family. Sight is, of course, highly developed, but there 
are no signs of any acute sense of hearing, though the German 
authorities learnedly discuss a theory that the side lines are a 
sort of telephonic apparatus which serves to convey the sense 
of concussion to the organs of hearing. It seems unnecessary 
to follow them into such theories as these. What is certain is 
that the huchen is a fixed type which does not cross with other 
members of his family, and that small differences which occur in 
specimen fish may always be traced to differences of food, water, 
and environment. 
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The sexes are difficult to distinguish at ordinary times, though 
the males may be of aslightly more slender build than the females, 
bear blacker spots, and display a brighter red on the sides. It is 
believed that they outnumber the females considerably. 

In favourable conditions the huchen grows to a great weight. 
A phenomenal fish of 110 lbs., measuring over six feet in length, 
was once killed in the Danube, but this is altogether exceptional, 
and unnecessary to take into account. Fish of 60 lbs. are rare, 
but are occasionally taken, those of 35 lbs. are considered good 
specimens. The ordinary Danube huchen, however, ranges 
between ro lbs. and 25 lbs., and measures from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches. 

Huchen are solitary in habit, and if several are found near 
together it is from no love of each other, but only because they 
are attracted to the same neighbourhood by a plenty of food. 
Like trout, each fish takes up a definite lair or hover, and estab- 
lishes a sort of overlordship in his own stretch of water by 
defeating all rivals. He moves often within narrow limits, his 
movements being governed by the rise and fall of the water, but 
once discovered by the angler he will be usually found again 
not far away, and if the river bed and banks remain unaltered 
by flood a huchen stand remains such year after year, and when 
one fish is taken his place will soon be filled by another. The 
favourite haunts of the huchen are eddies and small whirlpools, 
especially the latter, of a vertical type, which are formed by the 
stream running rapidly over obstacles like a sunken stone or the 
sill of a sluice-gate. Hollow banks, the quiet and deep water 
behind promontories, the runs formed in the bays of a river oppo- 
site shoaling beds of gravel, the quick currents below weir pools 
and bridge piers, are all favourite lurking places for the fish. Here 
they lie and feed upon such small fish as pass within striking dis- 
tance. At other times they will hunt their prey over shallows 
and even drive them ashore. The food of the huchen consists 
almost exclusively of small fish, varied occasionally with frogs 
and snails. He appears to be inordinately fond of the miller’s 
thumb, where that fish abounds, and feeds generally on the 
young of coarse fish, barbel, roach, chub, and dace, and on 
small species like loach, bleak, gudgeon, and lamprey. Unlike 
the pike, the huchen never takes fish above a moderate size, 
and is never caught, like that ravenous creature, with half- 
digested fish approaching his own weight in his maw. 

It is perhaps a little early to discuss the chances of sport with 
huchen in the Thames, though we may glance at the methods of 
the Austrian and Bavarian sportsmen. The orthodox way of 
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killing huchen is by spinning with the natural bait, among which 
none is so good as a bleak of four to six inches long, though a 
miller’s thumb on spinning tackle is also a favourite bait. The 
most deadly way of taking huchen is by the method known as 
“ sinking and drawing,” with a flight of hooks baited with a bunch 
of sandeels, lampreys, or lobworms. Only young huchen of 
about 4 lbs. rise at the fly, and that method is consequently 
frowned upon by sportsmen as leading to the destruction of 
immature fish. A knowledge of the water is very essential to 
huchen fishing, and the best anglers always make an effort to 
locate their fish before making a cast. Where possible, indeed, 
the huchen is stalked by the fisherman, a practice which adds 
great interest to the sport. Continental anglers accordingly walk 
slowly upstream and watch for signs of their quarry in likely 
places. In normal conditions of water it will often be seen lying 
near the bank, where the angler with a trained eye will recognise 
a ruddy shadow hovering in midwater as the lurking fish. He 
then retreats down stream, taking great care not to disturb the 
huchen by the concussion of his tread, and makes the cast from 
below. At times of lower water when the fish are accustomed to 
seek the deeper pools, the fisherman avoids if possible casting at 
a venture, and watches the water at early morning and after 
sunset for the fish to come on to feed. The huchen is a hearty 
feeder, and there is little difficulty in discovering him at his 
meals. The first sign is a commotion among the small fry of the 
neighbourhood, which will be seen springing into the air on each 
side of the prowling huchen, and a cast regulated by such 
observations will usually produce a run. As often as not the 
huchen will show-himself by a vigorous leap of two or three feet 
in the air as he seizes a fish, and the sight is a most inspiriting 
one for the fisherman. It is the extreme vigour of the huchen 
when feeding which has contributed to his reputation for voracity, 
though it does not appear that he surpasses the pike in that 
quality or even the large Thames trout, which in some ways he 
much resembles. But his vehement habits of feeding are 
certainly much in evidence. Huchen have been seen to fling 
themselves on dry land in the blindness of the pursuit of their 
prey, and remain there stranded, or to fall back stunned by 
rushing against steep or rocky banks. Dr. Robido, a well-known 
Austrian fisherman, once saw a huchen spring out of the water 
in pursuit of a small fish and fall straight and fair into a trough 
in which a woman was washing linen on the bank of the river, 
much to the fright of the laundress and to the delight of the 
doctor, who watched the incident from a neighbouring bridge. 
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Huchen fishing is a winter sport, and is at its height in 
December and January, though fishing begins as early as August. 
September is a good month at times, October rarely so. Some 
anglers find sport in September by spinning with a bright bait 
on moonlight nights, a practice which should have a charm of its 
own. The best weather for the fishing is that with a moderate 
temperature, 35° to 45° Fahrenheit, and a dull and cloudy sky, 
with mist, fine rain, or a few flakes of snow. A moderate degree 
of cold is also good for sport, as it appears to sharpen the fish’s 
appetite ; on such days bright sun is favourable, and the best 
hours between midday and 3 P.M. At other times, the morning 
before 10 and the afternoon from 3 P.M. till twilight are the 
regular feeding times of the huchen. Severe frost is altogether 
unfavourable. 

When the proposal to place huchen in the Thames was made 
three years ago, many doubts were expressed as to the suitability 
of the river to the fish; it was assumed that, as many of his 
native streams had an Alpine origin, he would breed only in 
mountain brooks fed from glaciers, and would be unsuited to 
the placid waters of the English river. This opinion, however, 
is not supported by the Austrian authorities on the subject. 
Like other fish, the huchen’s choice of surroundings is regulated 
by the food on which he lives, and this food is most abundant 
in the more quiet stretches of the Austrian and Bavarian rivers. 
The writers on the huchen classify the different regions of the 
Danubian system according to the fish which is most common 
in each, and in dealing with the subject divide the waters in 
which he is found into the regions of the trout, the gray- 
ling, the barbel, and the bream. The barbel region, just 
where it is overlapped by that of the grayling, is the most 
favourite haunt of the huchen, though occasional fish are taken 
in the upper or trout region, and in the lower dedicated to the 
bream. These deductions seem of very good augury for the 
success of the present experiment, for there is certainly no more 
typical barbel river in England than the Thames, which also 
abounds with the food upon which huchen thrive. There are 
other points also in his favour in this country, where he would 
certainly be protected from many of the dangers which beset 
him in his own. In Bavaria he is unmercifully poached by the 
peasants, who spear him on the redds, and even shoot him with 
musket and ball; and otters, ospreys and storks all kill adult fish 
in considerable numbers. Such enemies he would escape in the 
Thames, though whether he will ever establish himself in the 
river and spawn naturally may be open to doubt, It must be 
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confessed that the acclimatisation of foreign fishes in England 
has so far met with little success. One heard much of experi- 
ments with the black bass some ten or fifteen years ago, but that 
fish is certainly not yet established in British waters. The 
American char or Fontinalis, after a fairly prolonged trial, has 
proved a failure, and there are already signs that the rainbow 
trout from California is likely to disappoint his advocates. But 
there is a probability, amounting almost to certainty, that the 
vigorous young fish released in the Thames at Headsor and 
Taplow will thrive and be heard of later in the river. The 
dangers of their early youth have been passed, and they will 
probably grow quickly on the abundance of bleak and other 
small fish which they will find in the Thames. If this be the 
case, it should be possible to maintain a moderate stock of 
huchen in the river by annual hatchings, even in the event of 
their failing to breed naturally in the tributary streams. 

By such means a very noble fish would be added to those 
already available by the Thames angler. The fears expressed in 
some quarters as to the voracity of the huchen may certainly be 
disregarded in respect of a river where pike abound, and are 
preserved. Huchen feed freely twice a day, but chiefly on fish 
which are not valuable from the angler’s point of view. It may 
be mentioned also that the fish is eminently one for the bank 
angler. Boats are never used in Austria or Bavaria except to get 
at spots which cannot be fished from the bank, and even in so 
broad a stream as the Danube spinning from the bank is uni- 
versal. The fish alsois much less affected by water traffic than 
many others. Quite recently Mr. Martin, spinning near Vienna, 


hooked and killed a huchen in the heavy wash of a passing 
steamer. 


WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
Secretary of the Thames Salmon Association. 


THE JEW AND HIS DESTINY 


WE have every reason to assume that the conduct of the world 
is the result of a gigantic and original design, but it has at 
times undoubtedly the air of being due to accidents, Civilisa- 
tion steers itself so erratically, depends upon such chances, and 
is visited by such unexpected vicissitudes. One might wonder 
unprofitably why the successive civilisations of Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome were overwhelmed, and why the human race, 
thus submerged in recurrent barbarism, should have been faced 
with the task of beginning over again so many times, To the 
human intellect it looks like such a waste of precious time and 
good brains. And so there would appear a certain levity in 
the design by which the whole march of progress should turn 
upon a mere accident. One of the most material factors in 
the history of the world was the foundation of the Christian 
religion; but a factor of almost equal importance, which 
should not have been, as far as one may see, necessarily com- 
plementary, was the dissociation of that movement from the 
Jew. That the Christian religion should have become identi- 
fied with, and confined to, the Gentile world seems like the sport 
of chance. It certainly was not inevitable; it would have 
seemed at first sight improbable. But before the book of history 
is completed and shut, that chance is likely to leave a larger 
and deeper mark than almost any other recounted fact since 
records began. 

The rejection of Christ by the Jews was followed by the 
ostracism of the Jews. The Gentiles, who owed their conver- 
sion to the Hebrew Apostles, visited upon the nation to which 
these belonged the sins of those who crucified their Lord. 
This treatment, being continued through hundreds of years, 
inevitably directed the destinies of the Jewish race. They 
were condemned as a nation of assassins, of evil-doers ; they 
were held at arms’ length, and were refused the rights and 
privileges of citizenship in the countries into which they 
migrated. The result was that they shrank into their shell, 
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and from Israelites degenerated rather into Ishmaelites. 
Various laws in various countries penalised the descendants 
of the tribes who were responsible for the death of the 
founder of the Gentile religion. And with every one’s hand 
against him, and his hand against every one, the Jew developed 
that suspicion, that tenacity, and that acquisitiveness which 
characterise him to-day. For the tenacity of the Jew, so far 
as I see it, is an acquired property. The ancient Jew clung to 
his nationality with the same devoted patriotism that his neigh- 
bours displayed, or that is displayed in modern times by this 
race or that. But he was subject to the tide of great ethnical 
movements, as were others. The ten tribes disappeared, 
undoubtedly by processes of absorption, intermarriage, and 
conquest. The two tribes remain unto this day, more or less 
in the same condition of segregation which they exhibited two 
thousand years ago. Persecution and alienation have main- 
tained that segregation. Had it not been for the antipathy of 
Christianity the Jew would have been‘absorbed long since, and 
there would have been no Jewish question to-day. Consider 
the elements which have gone to compose modern occidental 
nations, which are without exception heterogeneous. The dis- 
parity between the Iberian autochthons, who constitute the 
basic blood of France, Wales, aud Ireland, and their tall Aryan 
conquerors, was probability as great as that which exists be- 
tween the Semitic and the Aryan. The assimilation of Semite 
and Aryan might have been easily accomplished over and over 
again in the two thousand years which have elapsed since the 
antagonism began; for history tells us through a dozen 
instances that religion in the end makes no final and impassable 
barrier, By endosmosis and exosmosis, by a gradual percola- 
tion, that is, the union of two diverse races and religions, 
living in proximity under one common rule, will be ultimately 
effected. 

The Gentile, then, must accept to a large extent the respon- 
sibility for the Jew as he is to-day. The ring-fences of the 
ghetto have moulded and turned that race to the inevitable 
detriment of its social and ethical standards. Shylock was no 
obvious caricature ; he embodied certain distinctive character- 
istics which exile from the pale of Western civilisation naturally 
bred in the Hebrew. He was through the Middle Ages a 
stranger within the gates, subject to the derision and the per- 
secution of his reluctant hosts. At times he was found useful ; 
he hoarded money and was a primitive banker; in Spain he 
was a physician. But at times his defects outweighed his 
better qualities, and he was driven from the country as a plague. 
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Thus early in the history of the modern world did the Jew 
begin to take his revenge, and thus early was he the subject of 
reprisals. The mental properties with which the ancient 
Israelites were endowed seem to have been considerable. They 
did not approach the Greeks in either pure intellect or imagina- 
tion, or in respect of the former the Romans; but it is clear 
that they occupied a position in the very front of Semitic races. 
Babylon has fallen; the empire of Syria is long in ruins; and 
no voice reaches us from Nineveh save from the tombs. These 
Semitic kingdoms, civilisations, and peoples have passed away; 
but the Jew remains, a living and signal proof, it is claimed, of 
his divine selection. As I have designed to demonstrate, how- 
ever, it is difficult to see how he would have survived had it 
not been for his position as the pariah of the Gentile world. 
The properties of the Jew have undergone a sensible and dis- 
tinguishable alteration. The prison walls have crushed him ; 
his are still at the worst, the attributes of the abject, of the 
malcontent, or, at the best, those of the manumitted serf, of the 
delivered prisoner, new to air and freedom, Through the dark 
ages of his oppression and segregation, denied access to the 
callings of ordinary citizens, he pursued a few avocations with 
ever-increasing zest. He became the money-lender of the towns 
in which he harboured. He must not fight; he must not 
follow the liberal professions; but trade was left to him and 
usury, which is more powerful than trade. Since he had little 
or no outlet for his money, so far as personal indulgences and 
gratifications were concerned, money-making became a habit 
for its own sake. Thus he grewrich, and when the hour struck 
which made money all-powerful, when the battle of Waterloo 
destroyed the ancient military systems of Europe, and the Age 
of Gold dawned on the West, the Jew came at last into his 
heritage of revenge. He became the banker of the Gentile 
world which has so consistently maltreated him. 

The Jew has, thus, it must be considered, an inherited finan- 
cial genius. It is probable that he did not possess this in 
biblical times. At least we find no trace of it in the records. 
The race emerges from those as rather an imaginative race, with 
strong mystical leanings, and an almost savage sacerdotalism. 
But in the long centuries of his servitude the Jew learned his 
lesson, and co-ordinate with the development of his financial 
talent proceeded the loss of certain ethical qualities. Since the 
dispersal of the Hebrew race no Jew of prime importance or 
greatness has arisen. The Jews’ capacity is of a very high 
average, but it never reaches extremes. One recalls distinguished 
names in various spheres of work, in politics, in art, in 
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philosophy, in music, in science, and in letters ; but save in the 
one arena of finance no Jew stands out as first-rate, The two 
possible exceptions are Heine and Spinoza, but, although I am 
aware that it is a matter of taste very largely, I am not disposed 
to set either of these in the first rank. Such names as Disraeli 
or Gambetta may be cast in my teeth, but it will be left for 
history to judge the contemporary politician. The glamour of 
the limelights invests him no less than the actor, and he may 
assume the air and dimensions of a statesman without just 
cause, Mr. Pinero has described one of his characters, a Jew, 
a successful financier, as a pawnbroker with a touch of genius, 
This is a significant definition, conveying as it does in a few 
words a whole history. From the pawnbroker the Jew has 
mounted into something of a financial genius. The phrase 
embodies the history of the race. The ethical qualities which 
go to make financial genius are neither numerous nor pro- 
nounced, but ethical qualities were not encouraged by the long 
subjection of the Jew. One moral quality only he learnt then, 
and that was patience ; and patience, which in its active form is 
persistence, has very largely helped to make him what he is to- 
day. By patience he endures; by persistence herises. What- 
ever moral scruples he accepts or denies, that at least he is 
sure of ; that is become his national possession. 

It is no part of my plan here to deal with the racial qualities 
of the Jew, but only with his position among the nations of the 
West, and its effect on occidental civilisation. I have merely 
paused to point out his possession of that factor which has given 
him the influence I would consider, We must take him as he 
is and for what he is, The same forces which have endowed 
him with a business capacity have also alienated him from his 
environment. His segregation has lasted so long that it is in 
danger of becoming permanent, and the modern Jew is for very 
definite and intelligible reasons non-miscegeneous, exclusive, and 
self-dependent. He stands in isolation from the countrymen of 
the State to which he also is subject. And his very domestic 
virtues, of which he proudly boasts, are derived from and 
dependent on that hereditary isolation. The Jew stands by his 
nationality to-day closer than he stood by it two thousand 
years ago, and that not through the fire of patriotism but 
through the forces of fear, of jealousy, of fanaticism, He has 
been thrown back upon himself and compelled to remember 
Zion. It was almost all that he had to remember through 
many centuries, 

The direct result of this racial tenacity has been the refusal 
to amalgamate with other races, and the impossibility of 
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absorption or assimilation. The wag of the world has brought 
with the alienation and emancipation of the occidental Jew a 
correspondent weakening of the barriers between Jewry and 
the Gentiles, but only on the Gentiles’ part. The orthodox Jew 
to-day is as fiercely conscious of the barriers and as fiercely 
opposed to their removal as he was five hundred years ago. 
I do not overlook the fact that in the more progressive 
countries, the more progressive Hebrews have taken preliminary 
steps towards the abandonment of their isolation. In France 
racial inter-marriages are not uncommon, nor are they unknown 
in this country. But it is safe to say that they are in both 
countries a mere decimal fraction of the annual percentage of 
unions. Considerations of policy, social ambitions, and 
pecuniary advantages, to say nothing of ardent sentiment, may 
succeed in overbearing the strong even vehement bias of the 
Jew against heterogamy ; but naturally the cases must be com- 
paratively rare. The Jew stands to-day apart from the race 
among which he lives. How much soever he may adopt 
customs, laws, language, or outward morals, his blood remains 
untainted by the foreigner in whose gate he dwells. This is 
not a matter which can be called into dispute; it is wholly a 
question of fact, The distinction between Jew and Gentile is 
not religious but racial, and those who would pretend that 
there is only the discrimination of creed between them are 
doing grave dis-service to truth. It is notorious that though a 
Jew may cease to be a professing Jew, he will, asarule, marry 
within his race. The racial “ draw” is strong on the Jew ; it is 
an undertow which seems well-nigh irresistible, and sets in 
despite individual cases of rebellion. Here again may be 
traced the inherited effects of that long servitude among the 
Gentiles. The Jew has been battened down in his ghettoes, 
and thus has remained more nearly a pure-blooded race than 
any other known to history, And the Jews themselves 
recognise and approve their own aloofness. I remember over- 
hearing a conversation between two well-known Jews regarding 
the contemplated marriage of a Jewess with a Gentile. “I'll 
never forgive her,” said one, ‘‘I’ll never speak to her, It’s an 
insult to ourrace.” Race you will observe, not religion. The 
difficulties in the way of mixed marriages, where creeds are 
concerned, are often so vital and important that one excuses 
the opposition with which they are met. In the first flush of 
romantic sentiment it seems easy to the young couple so 
mutually to forbear and sympathise that life, under the genial 
conduct of love, will pass not only agreeably but triumphantly 
to its end, unruffled by conflicting claims and opinions, 7 
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teunesse savait! But the Jewish objection to intermarriage 
with Christians is in the main not an objection on the score of 
religion, but has a racial basis. 

The fact is, that the Jew, however long acclimatised, does not 
look upon himself with the same eyes as do, what I may call, 
the indigenous natives. He may consider himself English, 
French, or German, or Dutch, and in so far as he speaks the 
tongue, conforms to the habits, and accepts the laws of those re- 
spective countries he is justified in his claim. But no amount 
of familiarity with language, laws, or habits will alter the fact 
that no English, French, German, or Dutch blood animates him. 
There is a favourite modern theory that race is of compara- 
tively little importance in the determination of national charac- 
teristics which are attributed mainly to social conditions and 
climatic influences. No one would deny the potent effect of 
either of these causes, but the primary influence is that of blood. 
If we do not accept this as a basis we practically deny the 
truth of biological science, the laws of heredity, and the evo- 
lutionary theory. The exposure of European Jews to occidental 
influences has largely affected their character, but it has not 
altered the racial and radical nature. As well expect, by keeping 
fox and hound in one kennel, to see the former become the 
latter. A certain assimilation of habit, even of thought, may 
be looked for, but no revolution of blood. Thus it is note- 
worthy that climatic conditions have wrought various physical 
changes in the Jew, whose colouring or structure is as much at 
the mercy of the physical features and geographical phenomena 
of the earth as are those of every other human creature. But 
the distinctive properties of the Jew adhere, mental and physical, 
in Spain as in England, in Russia as in France, in Europe as in 
~ Africa, or in Asia. 

We need go no further than their own writers to prove this 
distinctiveness of the Jews. What need have we of further 
witnesses? Jewish novelists, from Mr. Zangwill downwards, 
chronicle the dominant racial traits. According to these writers 
the occident is sloughed like an assumed skin when the oriental 
enters his private doors, and his habits, morals, and occupa- 
tions stand out at variance with those of his non-Jewish neigh- 
bours, This statement does not, of course, apply to that section 
of Jews which has reached the emancipation of “smart society,” 
which is a law unto itself, and uses a freemasonry at once of 
ethics and practices. The claim of the Jew to be regarded as 
a racial entity is made with no uncertain voice by many enthu- 
siasts ; and of late the movement has taken the definite shape 
of what is called Zionism. This Zionism has resulted in making 
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clear a division among Jews. There is a certain section which, 
while professing sympathy with the racial ideal, prefers to throw 
in its lot with the nation to which it is naturalised. But there 
is a section, none the less important, and embodying perhaps 
the best intellect and enthusiasm of the race, which looks to a 
re-foundation of the ancient Jewish state. To these people a 
Jew is, and must of necessity be, an English Jew, or a German 
Jew, or a French Jew, and not an Englishman, German, or 
Frenchman, They carry out their ideal logically. They are Jews, 
resident and naturalised in this country or that ; but there they 
have no abiding city. They are fragments of a separate and 
distinct nationality within a nationality to which they owe 
temporary allegiance. And it is their design to re-unite the 
various scattered fragments and re-establish the race in the 
ancient cradle of Palestine. 

The differentiation, then, between Jew and Gentile must be 
accepted as material. A quarter of a million Jews live in our 
own country, clinging to a separate faith (which is a fact of 
minor importance), and tenacious of race purity and racial 
ideals, which is a matter of more concern. We cannot afford 
to pass this by as a negligible factor in our national life and 
history. If these people remained hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, if, that is, their influence on the course of events in 
the country were inconsiderable, we might be allowed to ignore 
them. But the case is far otherwise. The position of the Jew 
here, as in other countries of Western Europe, is one of in- 
creasing power and authority. As has been already pointed 
out, he has rendered himself indispensable as banker, and he 
is always in the forefront of every big financial adventure. 
When it is remembered that by far the greater portion of the 
English Jews live in comparative indigence, it will be seen how 
vast and disproportionate an influence is wielded in modern 
English life by a numerically small body of Hebrews. And 
this body is constantly being recruited from the lower ranks by 
that genius for finance referred to, with the ultimate and inevit- 
able consequence that the area and degree of this influence is 
constantly on the increase. Here we are confronted by a 
definite demonstrated fact. 

The fact has its significance ; it is as well to grasp that without 
any cant or cowardice. Because some Jews may have done 
good service in public or private life, it is no reason to refuse 
to consider the prospective effect of this intussuscepted body 
of aliens, this taperium in imperio, on the British Empire or the 
British destiny. Our race has been compounded of many 
diverse elements. Its basic blood is undoubtedly low German, 
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but upon that stock have been grafted many other scions, con- 
geners such as Danes and Scandinavians generally, Normans, 
Gallic blood from the south of Europe, German, and Flemish, 
to name noothers. The process of assimilation of these various 
ingredients is usually quick, but in some cases is comparatively 
slow. It is not too much to say that a nation is stronger in pro- 
portion to its power of absorption. Most of the difficulties in 
the way of modern Powers arise from incomplete and imperfect 
unification. We have only to recall the amorphous condition 
of Austria-Hungary to justify this statement. And in our own 
land the ethnic divergences of Ireland and Wales from the 
common stock is a constant source of trouble. But conceive 
the chasm which separates the Jewish case from that of any 
other race. Frenchmen, Germans, Italians migrate to this 
country, intermarry with the natives, and in the course of a few 
generations become embodied in the nation, integral parts of 
it, coalescent, almost undistinguishable save for their alien 
names, These foreign races contribute to the mother stock, 
altering or correcting, maybe, in some particulars certain 
features of the original blood. The Jew remains apart, the 
Jew still, isolated, marrying within his own ethnical phylac- 
teries, a guest only in the country to which he owes allegi- 
ance. 

It is not likely to be denied that English Jews are con- 
tentedly loyal to the British constitution, or that French Jews 
display a proper patriotic bias in France. On the contrary, it 
would be worse than unnatural if the scattered race did not 
affine itself to the land to which it is native or from which it 
draws its sustenance. The Jews have no country save that which 
harbours them, the foster-mother, so to speak, of that foundling 
race, It is at the same time idle to suppose that the feeling of 
the Jew for his adopted country can be identical with that of the 
Englishman, Frenchman, or German. When I think of England 
I am conscious of a land for which my fathers for many 
centuries have laboured and fought and died. There are more 
than a thousand years of heroic struggle behind most of us in 
the constitution of modern England. ‘The Jew has no such 
tradition. He has (so far as Great Britain is concerned), 
stepped in at the eleventh hour to receive the reward and enter 
into the inheritance of those who have borne the burden and 
heat of two thousand years. The patriotism of the Jew may be 
genuine, but it can never be of the same quality as the patriotism 
of those whose blood thrills at the dipping of the Union Jack. 
Still this remarkable race is the stranger within our gates—the 
domesticated stranger certainly—but the stranger for all that. 
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How is it possible to be otherwise, seeing that we have not a 
history in common, and that our racial instincts, as our blood, 
are distinct ? 

The great influence amassed by the ‘modern Jew, then, 
renders this situation portentous. It is not exaggerating to say 
that the Jewish financial houses to-day are often arbiters of 
peace and war. International firms such as that of the 
Rothschilds can dictate terms to princes and states, and it is 
understood that on several occasions lately the haute finance, as 
the phrase goes, has intervened in European imbroglios. This 
influence, it will be seen, may be used for good or for evil, and 
one is in hopes that it may always be used for the former. But 
unfortunately we have no guarantee that it will be so. At any 
rate, it is a matter for a nation to consider seriously as to whether 
it is desirable, or in its best interests, to be dominated finan- 
cially (and thus politically) by a group of people whose blood 
is distinct from that of the country at large. This is the situa- 
tion at present inGermany ; and it is becoming the situation in 
France and in England. The control of Jews in this country, 
which mainly concerns us, is, as a rule, covert, though not always 
so. It is on record how far the Hebrew financial magnates 
were involved in the circumstances which led to the Boer war. 
Loans are dependent on great houses, of which many are spe- 
cifically Jewish. And the Government of the day has found 
itself compelled to take the representative Jews into its counsels 
when approaching certain problems. Not long ago I read an 
appeal to the Jewish community not to prevent the passage of 
the Aliens Bill, the writer employing such terms as these : “The 
proposed measure which aims at the exclusion of undesirables 
is one which the Jewish community might be respectfully asked 
to sanction. Without their consent no legislation is possible, 
and it is understood that their influence in exalted quarters is 
exerted against any legislation for the purpose of restric- 
tion.” Thus it must apparently come to asking permission, 
cap in hand, of our invisible masters. And it is notorious 
that the Government have in great part hamstrung their 
Bill through concessions to the Jewish elements of the 
opposition. 

Jewish ideals and Jewish interests are not necessarily ours. 
The Zionistic movement has shaken faith in the Jewish “local” 
patriotism, which is, after all, an adventitious growth. It has 
demonstrated the existence of a very creditable and natural 
pride in the history of the race ; it has evolved a natural ideal 
about which Jewish material hopes and aspirations may centre. 
At the recent Zionistic Congress the party, which, out of prac- 
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tical considerations, desired to establish a Jewish settlement in 
East Africa was derided and left hopelessly in a minority by the 
enthusiasm of those whose ambition it is to re-settle in Pales- 
tine and establish a modern Jewish state in the amphitheatre of 
the old. Therefore, those optimists who maintain that Jewish 
preponderance in the councils of this nation or that is of small 
significance, as there is no possibility of union among Jews, are 
grossly miscalculating. A Jew gives fealty to the country in 
which he lives, but the dream of re-united Jewry is more to him 
than local fealty ; and many are frank in saying so. The various 
countries are used as instruments to an end, as half-way houses, 
as stalking-horses, as f7s-allers, or what you will. The great 
ideal dangles glitteringly before the eyes of these outcasts and 
wanderers. The Jews have no country of their own at present, 
but who can tell what will be the upshot of their idealism fifty 
years hence? And, if we require a further warning that the 
optimist is mistaken, we can find it in practical facts to-day. 
There are Rothschilds in London, in Paris, in Venice, in the 
various European centres of finance, and it is well-known that 
these branches of a big international firm work together. This 
constitutes what may be at any time a menace to Europe. If 
the people of Europe are content that a committee of Jews 
should determine international policy to any extent there is 
nothing more to be said on the subject. But it is hard to 
believe that the situation will be accepted without question when 
it is once firmly grasped. And the influence of the cosmo- 
politan houses tends to become greater rather than less as time 
goes on. 

It is in our day and our country regarded as the mark of a 
narrow mind to criticise this interjection of the Jews in modern 
life. The time of intemperance and prejudice, it is urged, is 
past, which is not only true but is the particular reason why we 
should be permitted to approach this subject without protest. 
It is no question of comparing the Jews with any special Gentile 
race, and deciding in favour of the merits of one or the other. 
It might well be for the purpose of this paper that the Jews had 
all the virtues and were well qualified to guide the destinies of 
other nations. But nations, like individuals, have an inalienable 
and natural right to defend and conserve their individualities ; 
and a controlling caste of foreigners cannot but be looked upon 
with misgivings by any State. The Jew has served his apprentice- 
ship to the Gentile nations, and is now for setting up as a master 
himself. His ultimate destiny is still in the balance, but the 
ghettoes of Eastern Europe must break, and the world will then 
be confronted by amore formidable problem. The bulk ofthe 
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Jewish race lies pent up under unnatural conditions in Russia, 
but events are reaching towards enfranchisement. 

If the enfranchisement proceeds upon the lines of the enfran- 
chisement in Western Europe the difficulties and dangers of 
the situation will become intensified. Anti-semitism which of 
late years has taken root in liberal France will spread and grow 
more active. The apparent hope of solving the problem resides 
either in the Zionistic movement or in absorption, and the latter 
seems almost an impossibility. 1f the Jew turns aside from his 
pursuit of Western ideals and his assimilation of Western codes 
and manners, and devotes himself to the task of peopling Pales- 
tine, his age-long idealism, will have saved the situation. In that 
case he will leave us a residue of his race for absorption, and 
for an absorption which will furnish a certain quota of faculties 
and a certain genius which may prove of value to the various 
national amalgams. Short of this the prospect cannot be 
regarded with equanimity. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 


THE DEARTH OF OFFICERS 


THERE has lately been so much discussion on the subject of 
the dearth of officers in our Army that a few facts may be of 
interest to the general public, who are profoundly ignorant of 
the inner life of the Services. 

For some unexplained reason the great bulk of the people of 
this country regard military officers as a caste apart, gentlemen 
who toil not neither do they spin, and who in the interval of 
fighting occupy their time in the light pursuits of pleasure. It 
is difficult to trace the origin of this error, but that it is at the 
instance of certain writers is undisputed. The Play, too, con- 
tributes in no small degree. On the stage the officer is only 
too frequently depicted as a well-to-do nincompoop, whose whole 
time is taken up in philandering after women. Nothing could 
be wider of the mark. That there are military fops as well as 
civilian, nobody will deny ; but the discipline of the Services, 
and the “ragging” to which such young men are rightly sub- 
jected, tend to eradicate this evil among soldiers and sailors. 

In the first instance, a candidate for a commission in our 
regular forces must be of strong physique and of good 
character. By strong physique it is not implied that he must 
of necessity be an athlete ; but he must be strong in constitu- 
tion, and so capable of giving long and continuous service to the 
State in hot and unhealthy climates. His character must be 
duly vouched for by the various masters under whom he has 
been educated. Such foppishness as he does possess he brings 
from civil life. It is the outcome of his surroundings before he 
joined the Army, for once joined he rapidly loses such man- 
nerisms, or takes the consequences. The stage dandy would 
not be tolerated in an ante-room for ten minutes. In many 
regiments the latest joined officer is hardly ever spoken to for 
months except on duty, in others he dare not call his soul his 
own, while in all he is closely watched, and his conduct duly 
scrutinised and discussed. Any departure from the recognised 
canons of regimental taste is brought pretty sharply to the 
notice of the novice. Should he be a good fellow, as English- 
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men regard one—that is, keen, intelligent, and good at some- 
thing—he is sure of success; every regiment is only too 
anxious to get such recruits; but should he prove the reverse, 
assuredly his bed will not be of roses. We all know the type 
of officer we want, but it is increasingly evident that such a 
paragon is hard to get at the price offered. 

Pay.—Take the case of the Lieut.-Colonel commanding a 
battalion of Infantry, or of a Cavalry Major. What are our 
requirements? Men of mature age, in the prime of their 
physical and mental ability, and no longer boys. Upright, 
honourable gentlemen, sound, well-educated, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their profession, willing to serve at home or 
abroad, and keen on the performance of their multifarious 
duties. Such men are hard to find in any profession, and would 
undoubtedly command high salaries in the business world, 
In the Army they receive £375 a year and £273 respectively, 
besides free quarters, coal and gas. 

It may not be out of place to quote the rates of Regimental 
pay authorised by the Royal Warrant for our Infantry of the 
line, which, after all, forms the major portion of our land 
forces. Lieut.-Colonel, per day, 185.3; Major, 13s. 7d., after 
two years’ service as such, 16s.; Captain, 11s. 7d., having 
higher rank by brevet, 13s. 7d. ; Lieutenant, 6s. 6d., after seven 
years’ service as such, 7s. 6d.; Second Lieutenant, 5s. 3d. 
Command pay of 3s. per diem is also issued to the officers com- 
manding a regiment of Cavalry or a battalion of Infantry, 
provided he is not absent on leave for a period of more than 
61 days in any one year. 

In addition to the above, all officers are entitled to free 
quarters, or an allowance in lieu, issued at home stations at 
the following rates :—Lieut.-Colonel, 4s. a day ; Major, 35. ; 
Captain, 2s, 3d.; Lieutenant, 2s. While the pay of the private 
soldier has lately been increased, the pay of the officer has not 
been changed since the time of good Queen Bess. There has 
been noneed. Young gentlemen with private means sufficient 
to supplement their meagre stipend have hitherto been forth- 
coming in sufficient numbers to fill such vacancies as occurred. 
Tradition in England dies hard, and for many years it has been 
a tradition that the Army was a gentlemanly profession, where 
a young man could have a good time, and although he received 
little pay he had position as an equivalent. The Colonial has 
always been more long-headed. The Army as a career has 
never appealed to the average Australian, Canadian, or New 
Zealander, any more than to the American. Any position the 
Army is likely to afford in these countries is calculated out in 
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pounds, shillings and pence. The Services are regarded exactly 
on a par with other professions and with business. The Army 
pays poor dividends, consequently it is not looked upon as a 
career for a young man of push or ability, but is relegated to 
a minor position in the scale of employment. 

In South Africa, where the military career has lately been so 
prominently pushed, there is hardly a Colonial of standing or 
distinction who proposes to place his son in the Army. It is 
not a question of loyalty, but one of salary, together with war 
risks and other disadvantages incidental to the profession of 
arms. This is a materialistic age, and it is a matter for 
speculation whether the same views regarding the Army are not 
presenting themselves to the inhabitants of these islands. If 
the dearth of officers in our Army is due to such influences, 
the tendency to contract will rapidly increase, and new sources 
of supply must be tapped. 

The instinct of all labour is to demand a fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work, and in the halcyon days of soldiering the 
duty was presumably fitted to the remuneration. Neither was 
heavy. Nowadays, while the pay is stationary, work has 
advanced by leaps and bounds. The officer is aghast. He 
finds himself harassed on all sides. Continuous examinations, 
lecturing (for which he may have no aptitude), musketry, cur- 
tailed leave, sumptuary laws regarding what he shall eat and 
what he shall drink, aad the strenuous life, all combine to make 
him wonder what on earth to expect next. It is an age of 
change: his clothes change (at his expense), the War Office 
changes (at the country’s), the War Minister changes; and yet 
he personally is expected to remain a gentleman and a Tory. 

The duties of officers are multifarious and complex. For 
a salary of £113 12s. 6d. per annum, the Lieutenant of In- 
fantry serves his country at home and abroad, in peace or in 
war. The State exacts a high standard, and on the whole is 
remarkably well served fer the money expended. At this stage 
it is true the officer is learning his profession, and that learners 
cannot expect to receive large salaries in the Army or out of it; 
but in the Army the learner’s salary lasts a long time. Under 
normal conditions a Second Lieutenant cannot hope to be 
promoted till he has had seven to eight years’ service, or per- 
haps more, and even when he is a Captain he is only paid 
£211 7s. t1d. a year. 

Responsibilities—For the above salaries the Regimental Offi- 
cer is held accountable for all equipment, ammunition, clothing 
and stores appertaining to his command; is responsible for the 
men’s mess and necessaries, and for all moneys received on 
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their behalf, including pay. All this involves considerable 
pecuniary liability, as non-commissioned officers are not sub- 
jected to the risk of loss of having public money placed in their 
hands; nor are they responsible for stores. Every officer who 
has been two years in the Service is expected to be capable of 
commanding and exercising a company in every situation, and 
to be perfectly acquainted with its interior management, 
economy and discipline; and if he has had two years in com- 
mand he is expected to be competent in every respect to under- 
take the duties of a Field Officer. Unfortunately, under the 
present regulations, a subaltern officer while performing Cap- 
tain’s duties continues to draw a Subaltern’s pay; while a 
Captain performing a Major’s duties is similarly treated. This 
system is extremely anomalous, and should be remedied in all 
common fairness to the officers concerned. The duties of a 
Commanding Officer are naturally more extended. This officer 
(in the Infantry) receives 18s. 6d. a day pay, with 3s. a day 
command pay. His responsibilities are great; he is account- 
able for the proper application of all regimental funds, and 
for the correct receipt and issue of all supplies. To be effi- 
cient he must possess tact, zeal, a thorough knowledge of his 
profession, be reliable, a leader of men, and of unimpeachable 
honour and integrity. He also runs the risk of getting shot. 
A Commanding Officer is further responsible for the training 
and education of his officers, and for the proper instruction of 
such among them who have not been through practical courses 
of field fortification and military surveying. 

Every mounted officer is required to go through a course of 
signalling, including the flag and semaphore, to ride in the 
ranks, to strip and put together saddlery, and to harness horses 
correctly, and, if in the Artillery, to drive in the centre lead 
and wheel. All are practised in sketching on horseback, and 
undergo a practical course of instruction in the farrier’s shop. 

The officer is expected to think and act at a gallop, or is of 
little use in his profession. He can’t work out schemes in an 
office, but must learn to act on the spot under the most disturb- 
ing conditions. During the training season, which lasts from 
May till October, or later, work usually begins daily, at 6 A.M., 
with a parade. From g till 12 noon there are drills, inspection 
and other duties. During the afternoon, lectures for the men, 
or work for examination, occupies the time; at 4 o’clock the 
officer is usually free. 

Musketry is an exacting occupation, and many is the long 
day spent in the butts or in teaching men how to aim or to 
judge distance correctly. Then there is orderly duty, that bane 
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of the subaltern’s existence. When detailed as Orderly Officer 
(which is once or twice in each week) the gentleman so 
honoured is tied by continuous duty to barracks for twenty- 
four hours. During the night he turns out the guard at least 
Once, and sees that all the sertries are alert at their post. The 
Orderly Officer of a mounted unit works hard, for, in addition 
to other duties, he attends stable hours, z.e., from 5 to 6.30 A.M. ; 
from 10.30 to 12 noon; and again from 4 to 6 in the evening. 
To stand in a stable and watch horses dressed for several hours 
on end is not a congenial task for any one but a dealer. To 
rub the noble animal down may be-an exhilarating occupation 
for a groom, but for the onlooker it is dull in the extreme, He 
gets bored, and shows it. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred when a Cavalry officer 
acquires an air of habitual boredom, it is to stables we may look 
for the contributing cause. 

In the good old days leave was granted on a liberal scale, 
An officer was encouraged to hunt, to shoot, to race, to play 
games, and reasonable facilities were readily afforded in vheir 
pursuit, To-day the drill season monopolises a large portion 
of the year, and sadly interferes with all summer and autumn 
pastimes. Nowadays from May till September troops go under 
canvas. 

The climate of this country is too cold and variable for life 
in a tent to be altogether agreeable. Place the ordinary civilian 
under canvas during a wet summer in England and it is ten to 
one that he promptly strikes for a higher salary. An. officer 
gets 2s. 6d. a day additional pay while under canvas—the men 
nothing, One class grumbles, and the other does not. 

In addition to the ordinary duties appertaining to his cum- 
mand, the British officer must possess considerable general 
knowledge on a variety of subjects seemingly outside his pro- 
fession. He frequently finds himself detailed as the President 
or Member of Boards, Committees, or Courts of Inquiry on 
such subjects as bread, meat, hay, corn, beer, wine, clothing, 
and in short all articles consumed or worn by the soldier. In 
each case the Committee, after taking evidence, formulate an 
opinion on the subject under discussion, and make recommen- 
dations. In addition Boards are also held on the suitability or 
otherwise of all military buildings as quarters for the troops— 
on sites for defensive and other works—on all horses or other 
animals considered unfit for further military service—on the 
suitability of saddlery and other equipment to military needs, 
on the pattern of a cap, or on the examination of cfficers and 
men for promotion. All come within the scope of an officer’s 
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duties. Frequently he is confronted by an expert. A point 
arises over the quality of some commodity tendered to the 
troops which has been rejected as unfit for issue. The con- 
tractor appeals, and a Board is assembled to settle the matter, 
and to decide as to whether or not the article tendered is in 
accordance with the written condition of contract. In many 
cases the decision arrived at involves monetary considerations 
of high value. 

During and after the South African War immense quantities 
of ammunition, clothing, equipment and provisions were sold 
or destroyed on the recommendation of such Boards. A Par- 
liamentary Paper (C d 2433), recently issued, estimates the loss 
on supplies alone at a quarter of a million sterling. Single 
transactions ranged from £32,000 downwards. 

It is thus evident that members should possess considerable 
business aptitude and a wide common sense, as great confidence 
is necessarily imposed on their collective wisdom and integrity 
by the authorities. 

Examinations —Officers up to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
are continually harassed by practical, written, or oral exami- 
nations, which must be passed as each successive stage of the 
ladder is mounted. The professional examinations required for 
promotion comprise the following subjects ; (a2) Regimental 
duties; (4) Drill and field training ; (c) Practical military 
topography, practical military engineering, practical tactics, 
horsemastership, riding ; (d) Military engineeering tactics and 
topography, military law, administration, organisation and 
equipment, military history. 

No Lieutenant is promoted to Captain unless he is in pos- 
session of a musketry certificate, and any officer who twice 
fails to pass in subjects (c) 1s not as a rule permitted to remain 
in the Service. 

Foreign Service—When a young man with slender means 
joins the Army he seldom realises till too late that his life 
must of necessity be largely spent abroad. The Empire on 
which the sun never sets comprises many Colonies and Depen- 
dencies which from climatic and other causes do not commend 
themselves to the traveller or soldier. For the trader, exile, 
with its attendant evils, is compensated for by increased salary 
or by additional earnings. The artisan, the clerk, the shop 
assistant, and the professional man, each and all exact an 
appreciably higher wage as a price for their service beyond the 
seas. 

The soldier enlists for general service and is ordered abroad, 
but while in the Colonies he only receives his ordinary pay as 
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the price of exile. At certain stations only a special money 
allowance is allowed an officer in aid of the expenses of the 
command. Atall others he receives no colonial allowance, as 
it is aptly called. In illustration the following are the daily 
rates allowed to a subaltern at the stations named: Ceylon, 1 
rupee 15 cents; China, 80 cents; Straits Settlements, 80 
cents ; Mauritius, 1 rupee 65 cents; St. Helena, 3s.; South 
Africa, 4s. 

It is in India alone that an officer draws sufficient pay to 
enable him to exist in reasonable comfort. In our great 
Dependency he can at any rate live, if he does not die. 

Prior to the war the Colonial allowance for each officer in 
South Africa, irrespective of rank, was 1s. 6d. a day. There 
are Ominous rumours to the effect that the authorities have 
again in contemplation a return to this scale. It would be a 
great injustice. In an expensive country, where the artisan 
receives treble his home wages and the clerk at least double, it 
is monstrous to offer such an inadequate sum as compensation 
to an officer who is expected to live and look like a gentleman. 

Quarters Except in the case of a Commanding Officer who 
is occasionally provided with a residence, no provision is made 
for married officers’ quarters. The military authorities ignore 
the fact that they are married, In the case of the rank and 
file, a man married with leave is provided with public quarters 
commensurate to the size of his family, or he is given an 
allowance in lieu. Transportation at the public expense is also 
provided on change of station for the whole family ; and in the 
event of the soldier being ordered abroad or on service, a 
suitable separation allowance is granted to his family while at 
home, An officer is given none of these privileges. The 
State merely gives him the one or two rooms his rank demands 
in barracks—and for the rest he must make outside the best 
provision he can for his wife and family. Should a married 
officer be fortunate, his quarters in barracks are required fora 
single officer and he will thus be able to draw the small 
allowance in lieu, In the event of them not being so occupied, 
he cannot even draw this small allowance, which ranges from 
2s. a day in the case of a Subaltern, 2s. 3¢.a Captain, to 4s. a 
day for the Commanding Officer. 

The above rates may suffice tor the modest requirements of 
a military bachelor—but the taxpayer can rest assured that the 
luxurious apartments in which lounge the curled darling of the 
novelist are not provided by the State. In the case of married 
officers, the allowance is obviously inadequate. No married 
subaltern can possibly provide accommodation suitable to his 
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position for 14s. per week—and a Captain is hardly likely to 
cut much of a dash on 15s. 9d. The allowances for fuel and 
light are issuable on the same lines. In each case these 
warriors draw 54d. a day for coals and gas during the winter 
months, and 3d. a day during the summer. The military 
student is verily expected to burn the midnight oil at his own 
expense. All this wants changing, either the authorities should 
discountenance marriage altogether, or they ought to give per- 
mission for certain officers to marry, as is done in the case of 
the rank and file. Their present attitude is not logical, and 
merely emulates the procedure of the ostrich. 

Married Officers—I\f officers are allowed to marry at all they 
should be provided with suitable accommodation, or an allow- 
ance in lieu, and with transportation facilities for their families 
when ordered abroad. The authorities have doubtless granted 
these privileges, in the case of the rank and file, because they 
were compelled to. Officers have not been granted these privi- 
leges, because hitherto the supply has been in excess of the 
demand. It is the argument of the sweater. The present dearth 
in officers may possibly rectify this anomaly, but it may confi- 
dently be predicted that nothing else will. 

The financial position of those young officers without private 
means who marry, or even of those who are in receipt of a 
small private allowance, is not a rosy one. It is a somewhat 
delicate subject to discuss, but it will suffice to point out that in 
the United Kingdom it is impossible for a young married couple 
of position to keep up that position on £165 a year, which is 
about all a subaltern officer on the lodging list is paid, or even 
on £265, which is what a Captain similarly situated receives 
from his grateful country. 

In most foreign Armies the fiancée of an officer is required by 
the regulations to show a dot before marriage is permitted ; but 
this procedure will hardly commend itself to the more enlightened 
views of our own countrywomen, and may be dismissed as un- 
English. 

Moves.—The constant moves to which officers are subjected 
are a great drain on their resources. From time out of mind 
it has been the practice in the British Army for units to change 
stations every two years, or even more frequently. The cost to 
the State must be enormous, especially when such moves entail, 
as they often do, a voyage over sea, as from one Colony to 
another. These frequent flittings hit the married officer very 
hard. He himself is transported at the public expense, but he 
has no claim on the Government for wife or family, What 
hits him hardest, however, is after having set up a modest home 
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in one station, he is in the dreadful position of never knowing 
when it will be broken up. Should he own his own furniture, 
it is never safe to take an unfurnished house on a three years’ 
agreement, and it is difficult to get one on less. 

The expense entailed in constant removals and partial refur- 
nishing isimmense. Carpets and other expensive items belonging 
to one house seldom fit another, and there are the charges for 
fixtures and other items only too well known to the civilian, 
who considers a move a dreadful undertaking. 

The alternative is to take furnished houses, which are very 
expensive and unsatisfactory, or to live in lodgings. Sooner or 
later comes the order to proceed abroad. The difficulties are 
increased a hundredfold. Passages have to be provided ; effects 
sold, and a new kit suitable to the new country purchased, 
Problems regarding the wife’s health, the children’s schooling, 
and the parents’ pay in their new home are brought prominently 
to the fore, and in most cases it is on the wife rather than on 
the husband that the real burden falls. 

It is one thing to get officers, but another to keep them. 

What the present shortage in officers amounts to is difficult 
to say ; one writer places it as high as 4000, but there is no 
doubt that the authorities are duly alarmed at the numbers now 
retiring. They are leaving in shoals. Officers who have been 
in the Service just long enough to be thoroughly trained send 
in their papers—and go. Unfortunately, it is the more enter- 
prising who leave. The young gentlemen who are content with 
a competence andcan put up with the pin-pricks of the Service 
stay on. There is a spirit of unrest among those now serving. 
Things military are in a state of flux, and no one knows what 
the next orders will decree. 

No successful commercial undertaking could be run on these 
lines. In business it is necessary for the staff to be stable and 
content. Men are not retained whose heart is elsewhere, and 
who are anxious to leave, but do not do so because no better 
opening offers. That this is the case in our Army is undis- 
puted, and it is high time that a remedy be applied, or efficiency 
must suffer. 

Officers should be paid on a scale sufficient to support them 
in an honourable independence. It is neither dignified nor 
just that successful soldiers, from thirty to forty years of age or 
more, should still look to their parents or wives for pecuniary 
assistance. It is not the case in the other professions, and that 
it is so in the Army is a disgrace to the State. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 


A SURE FOUNDATION FOR RELIGION 


IT is said with truth that in these days there is a great revival 
of interest in religion. It is also said with equal truth there is 
a vast and increasing indifference to religion. Both statements 
are true and consistent with each other, because they are not 
said of the same persons; people are divided practically into 
two sets—those who care and those who do not care about 
religion. 

Among those who do care, there is much doubt and uncer- 
tainty, much distress of mind and heart, owing to the disin- 
tegration of beliefs once strongly held, and owing likewise to 
the shaking of the old foundations on which the beliefs were 
based. Among those who do not care, a disregard and even 
contempt for religion may be traced to the mass of untruth 
and nonsense which has been spoken by the professional teachers 
of religion and by their disciples, Religion has been abandoned 
because the popular theology has been detected and its decayed 
foundations have been laid bare. 

The writer believes that both of these classes can be helped 
and benefited by what he has to say. Those who do care very 
much about religion, and are distressed by the fear that it is in 
danger, may be led to see that God has laid the foundations of 
religion in a few incontrovertible facts, which no one disputes 
or even wishes to dispute. Those who have abandoned religion 
on the score of the errors and follies of theology may be led 
to see that a true theology can be reared, in a truly scientific 
manner, upon verifiable fact, and upon that theology can be 
based a true, reasonable, and sweet religion, against which real 
Science has spoken never a word, while it affords the highest 
sanction and impulse to morality, and supplies all that we poor 
mortals need for comfort and hope under our many troubles 
and griefs. 

The main object of this treatise is to call attention to the 
“facts” already alluded to, and to show their importance and 
value as the source of a true theology and as the basis for true 
religion. 
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Heretofore, the religions of the world have been based on 
so-called “ Scriptures,” either already existing, or which had to 
be created for the purpose. Of the latter, Mohammedanism 
and Mormonism are striking instances. But in every case “the 
Scriptures ” are taken as the primary or sole record of “ divine 
revelation,” and are regarded as the final authority to which all 
disputes of doctrine and practice must be referred. Some reli- 
gions, e.g., the Roman Catholic, place the authority of “the 
Church” above that of the Scriptures, but nevertheless it was 
mainly founded on the New Testament, and still holds that book 
as the charter of its prerogatives on earth. 

We have arrived, in Christendom at all events, at a time 
when all “Scriptures” are being criticised, tested as to their 
truth or falsehood ; inaccuracies of various kinds are discovered, 
even moral blemishes and imputations of defect against God 
Himself, out of the discovery of which immediately arises a 
conviction that the so-called “ revelation” is not all “ divine,” 
that God is not responsible for any untruth spoken or written, 
that Scriptures found out to be faulty must have had a human 
origin, and have therefore only human authority, and cannot 
claim our assent and submission as they would have rightly 
claimed, if God had been the real author of the Scriptures as 
they stand. 

It is now seen and felt that even in us as we are, fallible and 
ignorant, there is already a power of discerning truth and 
rightness, and of recoiling from what is false and wrong ; 
because the Scriptures themselves would have no influence 
upon us at all unless they appealed to the sense of truth and 
rightness within us. 

Now, the moment of reverent and moral criticism is also the 
moment of our awakening to the fact that God has already con- 
stituted us, in a measure, the judges of what “ divine revelation” 
ought to be. We see, at that instant of the exercise of our 
native spiritual and moral faculty, that “the Scriptures,” which 
we are bound to criticise, no longer have a divine authority 
over our minds and consciences. We naturally expect God to 
be infallible ; we know that men are not infallible, and when 
errors of any kind are detected in a Bible, or so-called divine 
revelation, we are then sure that it must be man’s word and 
not God's. And if we can detect an error at all, it proves that 
we have an antecedent power of declaring what the Word of 
God ought and ought not to be. “ Divine revelation” in words 
can therefore no longer be accepted as a trustworthy foundation 
for a true theology or religion. It stands to reason also that 
no revelation in words could be adequate or final ; not adequate 
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because it would be differently understood by different minds ; 
not final, because words change their meaning from age 
to age. 

Having thus cleared the ground from Bibles and Churches 
as infallible and divine revelations, we must look for what is 
still left to us on which to build a reasonable and true faith in 
God. We turn from the “words” alleged to be His to the 
“works,” concerning which there can be no dispute that they 
are really His. 

(The writer does not here argue directly with the atheist, but 
with those who believe at all in some Divine Being who has 
made and rules the world.) 

The whole part of the cosmos within reach of our observa- 
tion and understanding is open to us for research. We believe 
that some truth about God is revealed to us by the external 
phenomena of Nature, ¢g., that He has power, knowledge, 
skill, majestic sense of order, love of beauty, &c. These, 
though needful parts of our knowledge of God, are not suffi- 
cient in themselves to form the basis of trust in His goodwill 
(i.e. of religion), Our study of God’s works, to be of any value 
here, must include the higher nature of man, must include the 
study of ourselves as distinguished from our dodies, and from 
the external world. Why? Because our reason, conscience, 
and love are manifestly distinct, as objects of thought, from 
those bodily organs and motions with which they are insepar- 
ably associated. They are really distinct, and we know that 
the spiritual faculties are superior to the body and its organs. 
Reason, conscience, and love have none of the properties of 
what is called “ matter”; neither shape, size, weight, colour, 
nor motion in space. 

It is only rational to search among the best and highest 
things we know for indications of the God who made them. 

Anthropomorphism of some kind and degree is inevitable ; 
but our reason forbids the grosser anthropomorphism which 
likens God to the bodies of men, while reason sanctions the 
higher anthropomorphism which likens God to the human soul. 
Yet, while some kind and degree of anthropomorphism is in- 
evitable, reason tells us that it is inadequate and must be 
partly erroneous, always open to correction and elevation ; 
our highest conception of God never being high enough or 
full enough to represent Him as He really is. (Isaiah lv. 
8, 9.) 

Granting the reasonableness of searching the soul of man 
for a knowledge of God and a basis for religion, we soon find 
a rich reward, 
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Here it may help the reader to have the facts brought 
home to him by a personal appeal, asking him to remember 
that all the millions of human kind living and dead, while 
sane, could bear witness to his own convictions. As the reader 
is, so are all the members of the human race in the following 
points : 

You know that you are by nature a rational being, z.e., one 
endowed with a power for thought, for acquisition of know- 
ledge, for memory, for forming judgments, for recognising 
truth and detecting falsehood, a power of recognising thought 
in oiher people and in some plans and purposes manifested in 
the great cosmos. 

From what you are as a rational being, you know that your 
Maker must be rational too. A maker which had no more 
intelligence than a stone could not have devised the plan of 
evolving an intelligent human being. Even if your intelli- 
gence depends wholly upon your brain and the blood in it, it 
is intelligence and not brain nor blood; thought cannot be identi- 
fied with the molecular movements which either cause it or are 
caused by it. And whenever you open your eyes you are 
confronted with one or more signs of intelligence, thoughts 
put into works, quite independently of any human brain, and on 
a scale of grandeur and vastness and variety of detail immea- 
surably beyond the highest invention of man, and yet within 
your power to recognise and appreciate them. 

You cannot lock out upon the stars and planets by night 
without thinking what heights and depths of mathematical 
knowledge must have been needed to compose and keep in 
order the myriads of those moving bodies. And you, when a 
child, stepped on the first round of that infinite ladder of 
knowledge when you babbled your ‘‘ Twice one are two, twice 
two are four,” &c., &c. The more of arithmetic and mathe- 
matics you have since learned, the more you find there is yet 
to learn! And the full knowledge of it all lies only in the 
God who made the heavens and earth. But He and you can 
meet on that first round of the ladder. As Kepler says, you 
are “thinking God’s thought after Him.” 

Likewise, whenever and wherever you see purpose, there must 
be intelligent will to conceive it and to carry it out. You can 
sometimes see a purpcse accomplished by the combined results 
of other purposes wholiy separated, as in the bee and the 
clover, where the adaptation of their respective parts to the 
end aimed at was not in the power of either of them to 
achieve, but was the provided arrangement of a will indepen- 
dent of both of them. 
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The Design argument, under another name, and with invin- 
cible new force, is rising again from the obscurity into which 
it had been too hurriedly pushed in the fatuous hope of driving 
out anthropomorphism. Anyway, you as a reasonable being 
are not only able, but compelled by reason, to see tokens of 
reason everywhere in the works of God. Therefore you may 
be sure He knows you, and how He has made you, and what 
for. And you know also that you are bound to respect your 
reason and tu keep it sound, to keep it at the helm of your 
life and never let it be confused or dethroned by any lower 
faculty or passion. God expects you to be reasonable. 

But you are also a moral being. That is, you know you 
ought to do what you think to be right and ought not to do what 
you think to be wrong. You know you ought to do right 
without hope of reward, and to refrain from doing wrong with- 
out fear of punishment; always to act from the purest motives. 
You ought to do right even when it costs you pain or loss, and 
ought not to do wrong when it would bring you pleasure. 
Your conscience therefore tells you hereby that you ought to 
be good at heart and not only to act rightly. Your conscience 
also tells you to take utmost pains to find out what you ought 
to do and what you ought to avoid doing. 

You cannot escape the conviction that your Maker wishes 
you. to be good and not wicked. Reason at once assures you 
that God must be good Himself, or else He would not have 
wished you to be good. A God who was not good (a contra- 
diction in terms) would not have made you feel that you ought 
to be good. 

So far your own soul teaches you that your Maker is beth 
intelligent and good. In your reason and conscience are thus 
laid the indestructible foundations of a belief in God’s wisdom 
and goodness.* 

To the reader I now turn with a third question: Are you 
not possessed of a still higher faculty than that of reason and 


* It is well to point out that great errors have arisen through confounding 
the conscience with the moral codes. The moral codes are merely lists of 
things which are accounted right and things which are accounted wrong, 
varying from age to age, in different climes and races, and even varying some- 
what in different stages of the life of each individual. These moral cedes are 
generally the product of experience and observation, settled by common con- 
sent and taught by parents and ethical teachers, for the most part excellent 
and beneficial, but partly erroneous and requiring revision from time to time ; 
while the conscience is invariable as the impulse or mandate to do what is 
believed to be right, independently of the intrinsic rightness or wrongness of 
the moral code. This and kindred topics have been deeply considered and 
discussed in the Theistic Church during the last thirty-four years. 
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even conscience? You know that you love or can love some 
one or more besides yourself. “Love” has many meanings, 
but you know quite well without being told that the highest 
and purest love is the intense desire for the true welfare of the 
person you love, and is absolutely free from all selfishness. 
This highest love is not “I will love you so long as you love 
me;” is not “I love you for what I can get.” It is “I will 
do and dare and suffer anything in the world for your sake, to 
do you good, to make you really happy. I care neither for 
praise nor blame, neither for punishment nor reward, so only 
that I may benefit and bless you.” 

You, my friend, have felt this love and know what it is. If 
not, the day will come when you w// feel it and know what it 
is. God has made the human heart on purpose to feel it, and 
some day it will spring up and overflow every one of the human 
race, 

But for the present discussion we need to look steadfastly at 
some of the manifest purposes for which “ love” has been made 
part of our higher nature. 

Conscience, you remember, urges you to do what is right 
and avoid what is wrong. But duty is sometimes irksome and 
often arduous, and you either neglect it through aversion, or do 
it grudgingly, only because you must do it and you would incur 
loss if you did not do it. Now love is given to us to make us 
willing and glad to do our duty. Everything done for love is 
a pleasure. Love turns all drudgery into a delight. Love makes 
one enjoy the greatest sacrifices for our beloved, and the greater 
the cost the more the rapture. 

Love is therefore the highest motive for goodness that can 
be conceived, and is identical with the highest character. But 
you know also that in all the world nothing can give you 
greater happiness than the feeling of love in your heart and the 
exercise of love in your daily life. Love is the highest happi- 
ness we can enjoy. The God who gave us love proves by His 
gift that He wishes us to be happy as well as good. So far for 
yourself ; but you know that the kindest thing you can do for 
another is to love him (or her) ; you cannot, out of all your 
treasures, give to another soul anything so precious as your 
love. God has given us all love that we may not only do our 
duty to each other, but should thereby be able to make each 
other truly happy. Nearly all the world’s sorrows and all the 
world’s sins are due to lack of love; not that the love is not 
there, not that other souls are thirsting and pining for it, but 
because we do not cherish and cultivate the faculty. We are 
still too selfish, too self-absorbed ; we have not “stirred up 
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the precious gift of God” that is within us, and so we are just 
what God does not wish and never intended us to be. We do 
our duty grudgingly, or out of mean and selfish motives ; we 
lose all the best pleasure of life which He would have us enjoy, 
and we deny to others the love which would make their lives 
so blest. Then, of course, “the roll” of human history is 
found to be “full of lamentation and mourning and woe.” 

Still you know what love is and its possibilities and some of 
the purposes for which it was given. And herein is the greatest 
and most sublime of all the revelations of God ever heard of. 
It is that God Himself loves us all ; for He has taught us what 
love is, and endowed us with love for our welfare and our bliss. 
We know that no one can possibly understand what love is 
unless he be himself loving, and God proves to us that He is 
loving by proving that He understands it or else He could not 
have imparted it to us. 

Two conclusions from the foregoing are inevitable : 

1, That the conception of a _ perfectly wise, capable, 
righteous and loving God is the highest yet reached by the 
mind of man. 

2. That this conception is based entirely on what God has 
made us to be, on absolute and undisputed facts, not on written 
or spoken words, not on tradition or on Church dogmas ; every 
human soul carries that divine revelation within itself. No one 
has been left in hopeless darkness. No one left to the mercy 
of missionaries or the chances of discovery. ‘The soul of 
man,” as Ruskin says, “is a mirror of the mind of God. A 
mirror dark, distorted, broken, use what blameful words you 
please of its state ; yet in the main a true mirror, out of 
which alone, and by which alone we can know anything of God 
at all.” 

The reader must try to realise how entirely this foundation 
for religion lies in facts which are patent to all. And in realis- 
ing it he will see that God has been and is dealing with each 
soul individually and immediately, without need of any kind of 
mediation or intervention whatever. This Divine revelation is 
independent alike of Scriptures, Churches, priests or prophets, 
and may be read at first-hand out of God’s own works in the 
human soul. 

On a future occasion the writer may be permitted to show 
how these facts of human nature furnish the best known solu- 
tions of the problems of pain, death and sin, revealing the 
perfect harmony of these dispensations with the conception of 
a perfectly righteous and loving God. 

CHARLES VOYSEY. 


OUR SUPPLY OF ADMIRALTY COAL 


IN my essay* on Sea Power and Admiralty Coal the importance 
to the nation of our monopoly of smokeless steam-coal was 
dealt with, as well as the urgent need of action to prevent its 
unrestricted export for the use of foreign navies, and the foreign 
mercantile marine, which threaten our command of the sea. It 
gathered together the points raised in the controversy in the Press 
up to that time, and, as might be expected from the powerful 
interests concerned, was subjected to severe criticism. It has, 
however, done its work in rousing the public to the necessity of 
watching closely what may develop into a grave national danger. 
My critics have fallen into one or other of the mistakes clearly 
pointed out in the essay, and in my letters to the 7zmes ;—either 
that the smokeless Admiralty coal, occurring only in a very 
limited area in South Wales, cannot be dealt with by legislation 
without grave injury to the coal trade at large; or that there is 
a vast supply, sufficient for ourselves and our foreign rivals ; or 
that we should view with equanimity the depletion of our store 
because, by the time it was exhausted, some other and better 
means of obtaining power would be devised. Some look to 
electricity, as if we had not to depend upon coal for 
its source, and as if we had Niagaras to be harnessed; and 
others look to mineral oil, as if we had oil-felds, and 
ignoring the small quantity of mineral oil in the world, 
which, according to the highest authorities, can never replace 
coal for general purposes. Others find consolation in the 
suggestion that, by the time Admiralty coal is exhausted, if not 
before, it may become possible to obtain the necessary power 
without smoke from smoking coal, without considering the fact 
that the extra space necessary for smokeless plant could not, 
under present conditions, be provided in our ships, and that it 
may, or may not, be provided in the future. 

Since November last many things have happened that prove, 
up to the hilt, that the policy of securing by legislation an ample 


* National Review, November 1904. 
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supply for our Navy of the very best possible fuel for use in 
the future is a right policy. The interests of the nation at 
large must obviously override those of a section of the South 
Welsh coalowners and coal workers, even if it be found impos- 
sible to reconcile the two. There is, however, no necessary 
antagonism between the two interests. 

We will first of all deal with the part of the Report of the 
Commission on Coal Supplies, which has a direct bearing on 
sea power. Mr. Balfour, in answer to a question of Sir Lees 
Knowles in the House of Commons, said that he must wait for 
a report of the Commission before the Government could come 
to a decision as to Admiralty coal. The Report in question 
was published in February last, and was followed later by the 
evidence on which the conclusion as to the quantity still 
remaining in South Wales was based. If the results of the 
inquiry prove beyond all doubt that there is a vast supply, for 
our Own sea power and for the use of foreign navies, in the 
future, there is ground for the belief that there is no immediate 
necessity to take steps, in the interests of the State, to check the 
export of our monopoly. If, on the other hand, there be any 
doubt, it is the duty of the Governinent to take action, and of 
the people to see that it is effective. 

The instruction to the Commission in the Royal Warrant, so 
far as relates to the Navy, is as follows : 


We have deemed, it expedient that a Commission should forthwith issue to 
inquire into the extent and available resources of the coalfields of the United 
Kingdom ; the rate of exhaustion which may be anticipated, having regard to 
possible economies in use, by the substitution of other fuel or the adoption of 
other kinds of power ; the effect of our exports of coal on the home supply, and 
the time for which that supply, especially of the more valuable kinds of coal, 
will probably be available to British consumers, including the Royal Navy, at 
a cost which would not be detrimental to the general welfare. 


The results of the inquiry, so far as relates to the probable 
duration of our coalfields at large, are summed up as follows 
in the Report: 


PROBABLE DURATION OF OUR COAL RESOURCES. 


This question turns chiefly upon the maintenance or the variation of the 
annual output. The calculations of the last Coal Commission as to the future 
exports, and of Mr. Jevons as to the future annual consumption, make us hesi- 
tate to prophesy how long our coal resources are likely to last. The present 
annual output is, in round numbers, 230 million tons, and the calculated avail- 
able resources in the proved coalfields are, in round numbers, 100,000 million 
tons, exclusive of the 40,000 million tons in the unproved coalfields, which we 
have thought best to regard only as probable or speculative. For the last 
hirty years the average increase in the output has been 24 per cent. per annum, 
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and that of the experts (including bunkers) 44 per cent. per annum. It is the 
general opinion of the District Commissioners that, owing to physical con- 
siderations, it is highly improbable that the present rate of increase of the 
output of coal can long continue ; indeed, they think that some districts have 
already attained their maximum output ; but that, on the other hand, the 
development in the newer coalfields will possibly increase the total output for 
some years. 


The Commissioners do not give any answer as to the prob- 
able duration of our coalfields, and have practically left a 
question of vital importance to our interests in the same uncer- 
tainty in which they found it. Their estimates of the available 
coal are too high, because they are based on the assumption 
that all seams more than one foot thick will be worked down 
to a depth of 4ooo feet, or deeper than any coal-pit has 
yet been worked in Britain, under the same general conditions 
as the shallow workings. Asa matter of fact, the difficulty 
of winning coal increases with the depth. The estimates are 
valuable because they, show that there is a large reserve 
still available in this country, sufficient to meet the demands 
for a long period. The data are probably insufficient to 
come to any more definite conclusion as to the future 
from past experience. No man can tell what the increase will 
be of the population, or of trade, on which the output depends. 
Jevons was unable to calculate with accuracy the output for 
twenty-nine years in advance. For the year 1900 he put it 
down as 331 millions, while the figures were actually 222 
millions, We cannot expect to succeed where he failed. 

The quantity of coal in our country, however great, is finite, 
and the time will come when there will be none available for 
carrying on our trade. This will go to other lands, and leave 
the working population of this country to obtain its daily bread 
under conditions in which there will be litt!: work for them to 
do, This situation will have to be faced sooner or later by the 
government of the day. It is too remote to compel legis- 
lation at the present time. 

We turn now to the question of the available coal in the 
South Welsh coalfield. In dealxg with this Sir W. T. Lewis 
makes considerable deductions from the quantity estimated 
to be in the ground, due to the varying physical condition 
of the coal and strata generally. The deductions vary 
from 10 per cent. in some to 70 per cent, in other cases, 
and amount to an average of 20.68 per cent. of the gross 
tonnage.* He also makes a further deduction of 5 per cent. 
for coal used in the collieries, On these principles the 


* Final Report, Part II., pp 2-5. 
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following table may be constructed from the figures in his 
report, pp. 3, 4: 


QUANTITY OF COAL IN SOUTH WELSH FIELD. 


Tons. 
Total quantity in ground . : » 35,772,864,420 
Deductions for loss in working, &c.—20. atts per cent. 757 37,076,270 
Net available (?) quantity at all depths . - 28,335,788,150 
Total quantity in ground to 4000 feet . . * 33)443,000,339 
Deductions for loss in working, &c.—20.68 per cont. 6,972,003,760 
Net available quantity to 4000 feet. : - 26,470,996,579 


In his report, p. 4, he takes the first group of figures to repre- 
sent the available coal although they include the coal below the 
depth of 4000 feet which the Commissioners take as their limit 
of the practical working of coal in Britain, instead of the second, 
which are some 1800 million tons less. It is strange that this 
mistake shou!d have been made by one of the signatories of 
the Report in which the 4000 foot limit of practical working is 
laid down. With this before us it is difficult to accept the other 
estimates as final which come from the same source. Till they 
are checked by independent evidence they remain in the cate- 
gory of matters of opinion, The calculation that the South 
Welsh coalfield will last 758 years if measured by the average 
output from 1894 to 1903, anc 638 years if measured by the 
output of 1903,” is without value, because there is no evidence 
that either of these measures are applicable to the future. 

These exaggerated estimates relate to bituminous coal, steam 
coal, and anthracite. They include also, what more imme- 
diately concerns us, Admiralty coal. The Report of the Com- 
mission on Admiralty Coal is as follows : f 


THE ROYAL Navy. 

The consumption of the Navy has rapidly increased during the last ten 
years, and is now about one-sixteenth of the output of the special class of coal 
required. According to the evidence of Mr. Gordon Millar, the coal suitable 
for the purposes of the Royal Navy must have certain qualities, namely, 
calorific efficiency, smokelessness, clearness, hardness, free burning, mini- 
mum of ash and clinker, and that the coals will not cake or give trouble in 
stoking. Experiments are constantly being made with different coals, with 
mixtures of coals, or coal and oil, and with various appliances, and, generally 
speaking, the Admiralty are trying in every way to extend their sources of 
supply, but so far, it is said, no fuel has been found equal to Welsh coal for 
naval purposes. In this connection, however, it is interesting to note the 
increasing and economic use in the mercantile marine of other and cheaper 
grades of coal, and of small or mixed coals, which has been rendered possible 
by the employment of improved boilers and furnaces. 


* Final Report, Part II. p.9. + Jbid. Part I., p. 122. 
VOL, XLVI 35 
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This last paragraph may be interesting, but it is not really to 
the point. In the mercantile marine the question of smoke may 
be neglected, while in ships of war smokelessness is of primary 
importance. 

The Commission, after pointing out the uncertainty as to 
obtaining an adequate and regular supply of oil-fuel, sum up 
their conclusions in the following words : 


Whatever be the outcome of these experiments (as to oil-fuel and internal 
combustion engines), the evidence shows that in the opinion of the advisers 
of the Admiralty it is necessary, under present conditions, to coal the ships 
of the Navy with the best steam coal. It will be seen from the report of Sir 
William T. Lewis for District A, that the available resources of first-class 
Welsh steam coal have been estimated to be approximately 3937 million tons, 
the present annual output being about 18 million tons. 


Here the paramount importance to us of Admiralty coal is 
fully recognised, but the Commissioners deal with the question 
as to the quantity which we still possess in singularly guarded 
terms. They do not commit themselves to an opinion, and 
they do not say whether or no they accept the estimate. 
They do not make any use of it in informing the Govern- 
ment as to the duration of Admiralty coal. Had they clear 
proof before them that there is a vast reserve for our fleets, 
why did they not so report, and put an end to the anxiety so 
widely felt as to the future of our Navy? As a matter of fact, 
as will be seen directly, they had no proof but merely the 
estimate of a member of the Commission who, from his high 
place in the coal trade, would find it difficult to come to an 
unbiassed conclusion. 

In place of a plain answer to the plain question in their 
instructions we get a reference to the report of Sir W. T. Lewis. 
Accordingly we seek for clear proof in that document. 


To ascertain [he writes*] the quantity of first-class Welsh steam coal 
suitable for the use of the Admiralty, I have made a general examination of 
the colliery plans, as well as the sections of the seams of coal now being worked 
by the twenty-eight companies on the Admiralty list ; and applying my expe- 
rience of the quality of such coal, and that of the various seams worked in other 
steam-coal collieries in different parts of the coalfield, I estimate the total 
resources of best Welsh steam coal to be as follows : ‘i 

ons. 
(a) The quantity of coal remaining unworked in certain best 
steam coal seams of one foot thick and upwards, in 
collieries (28) on the Admiralty list . ‘ - 3,240,182,734 
(6) The quantity of coal in certain seams of nites quality, 
one foot thick and upwards, in other steam coal collieries 
not at present on the Admiralty list . ; ‘ . . 174,793»547 
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(c) The quantity of coal of similar quality in unlet areas, known 
to contain certain seams of coal similar in quality to that 

now being supplied for his Majesty’s Navy. ° : 521,681,129 
The total quantity of best steam coal in seams of one foot thick 


and upwards is therefore . ‘ - 3:936,657,410 
This includes 3,298,995,928 tons in seams oa ee feet thick and upwards. 


It is impossible to be certain as to the meaning of this table. 
It may relate either to the gross tonnage in the ground, or to 
the net available tonnage in the pit. As it stands it means the 
former, while from the use of the estimate in the Final Report it 
ought to mean the latter. If the former be the right inter- 
pretation, the total net available quantity in the pit is 
3,112,555,556 tons ; while the net available quantity, outside 
the coilieries, after deducting 5 per cent. used in working, is 
2,956,927,779. If the latter be the true interpretation, the 
consideration which he points out in the Final Report, Part II. 
p. 6, has left no mark in the estimate. 


Owing to the almost invariable custom of working the more profitable seams 
of good workable seams and superior quality first, without regard to the effect 
upon thin and less profitable seams, the estimate of coal in seams of less than 
two feet thick, which represent about 20 per cent. of the resources to a depth 
of 4000 feet, will probably be far from realised ; but the deficiencies arising 
from such causes may [the italics are ours] to some extent be made good by 
the economies (in the working) which, in my opinion, can and will in the future 
be effected. 


It is not pretended that the loss is counterbalanced by the 
gain. It matters very little which of these views be taken, 
because the estimate includes the coal below as well as above 
the 4000 foot line of practical working. The estimate is clearly 
wrong, and errs to an extent which we have no means of finding 
out, on a point of vital interest to the nation. 

This exaggerated estimate has already lulled the Admiralty 
into a sense of security quite unwarranted by the facts, that 
may develop into a national danger. Lord Selborne in the 
Navy Estimates for 1905 concludes that it has definitely 
settled the question as to the future supply of the Navy. 
“It shows,” he writes, “that the resources of such coal still 
remaining unworked are so vast that the requirements of the 
Navy may be considered as provided for, for so many years 
to come, that all anxiety upon the subject is removed.” This 
comforting assurance is based on paragraph 124 of the Final 
Report of the Commission, and before the publication of the 
Report on the South Welsh coalfield rendered it possible to 
analyse the value of the estimate. It is based on the mistaken 
idea that the Commission had accepted the accuracy of the 
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figures. It is, of course, easy to divide the 3937 millions by the 
output for 1903 of 18 millions, and to arrive at the conclusion 
that the supply is “‘ vast” enough for all practical purposes. 
Although there are no records as to the amount raised in 
past years, owing to the Admiralty coal being included in the 
returns with other coals used for raising steam, we may be 
certain that the output will rise somewhat in the same ratio 
as that of the South Welsh coalfield. According to the 
returns,* in 1870 it was 13,664,114 tons and in 1903 
42,123,287 tons, being more than trebled in thirty-four years, 
If this be taken as a basis, the output of Admiralty coal will be 
54 million tons in 1938, and 86 millions in 1972. If the former 
of these be taken as divisor, the reserve will be exhausted in 
1976, and if the latter, in 1949, or about the time when, as 
Mr. D. A. Thomas states in his striking essay on “ Coal Exports; 
1850-1900,” the cream of the South Welsh steam coal will be 
skimmed, or, in other words, when there will be none of the 
best Admiralty coal left for the use of the Navy.f We may 
note also in this connection that the demand for Admiralty 
coal for the use of the Navy rose from 359,000 in 1892-3 to 
1,117,000 tons in 1903-4, or trebled itself in twelve years, 
Mr. Thomas, Sir Lees Knowles, Mr. Llewellyn, and others, in 
their places in Parliament, have repeatedly urged the importance 
of this question, and the necessity of facing it. Whether the 
end comes sooner or later in the present century—a few years 
count little in the life of a nation—it is urgent. It is our duty 
as citizens to strengthen the hands of the Members of 
Parliament who are endeavouring to induce the Government to 
foresee, and to delay as far as can be, the evil day when there 
will be no smokeless steam coal left for our navy and our 
mercantile marine. There is probably no other nation in 
Europe that would hesitate, under these circumstances, to 
take action in a matter so vital to its interests in the near 
future. 

We may be sure that the output of Admiralty coal will go 
up by leaps and bounds. From the returns for 1904 of the 
export of coal from the Bristol Channel ports we may form 
some sort of idea as to the large quantity shipped to the Far 
East, mainly for the use of the Japanese and Russians, In 
1904 the export was more than double that of 1903, and nearly 
treble that of 1902. 


* Final Report, Part II, pp. 8, 9. 


+ Note p. 23. ‘‘ Absolute exhaustion will not take place, but in the opinion 
of competent mining authorities the cream of the South Wales coalfield will 
be skimmed in another fifty years.’ 
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TABLE SHOWING EXPORT OF STEAM COAL FROM SOUTH WALES. 


1902. 1903. 1904. 
Tons, Tons. Tons. 
Total Exports from Bristol Channel 
ports to Ceylon and the Far 
East . R ; A : . 546,000 704,287 1,542,751 
Exports from Cardiff to principal Far 
Eastern ports . ; js - 187,054 395,744 1,088,294 


The share of Cardiff in the trade in 1904 was two and a 
half times greater than in 1903, and more than five times 
greater than in 1902. These figures as the Cardiff corre- 
spondent of the 7zmes remarks: * 


tell us only partially the tale of the war shipments from Cardiff and the other 
Welsh ports. Russia had a European as well as a Far Eastern demand. To the 
Russian Baltic ports the exports in 1904 were 299,822 tons, compared with 
221,469 tons in 1903 ; and to the Russian Black Sea ports, 50,446 tons in 1904, 
as against none in 1903. It is common knowledge also that from the moment 
the notorious Russian armoured cruisers left the Black Sea to patrol European 
waters in search of contraband cargoes Russia kept up a constant trade 
between her warships and Cardiff, and that for the victualling of the Baltic 
fleets between at least fifty and sixty colliers, ranging in dead weight from 3000 
to 12,000 tons, and mostly of German nationality, were employed during the 
last half of the year. They were engaged on time charters, and it was appa- 
rently the intention of those who were acting in the matter for Russia to run 
these vessels to and fro between the fleets and Cardiff. But Lord Lansdowne, 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, intervened, and, by making an 
example of the German steamer Captain W. Menzell, prohibited from taking 
second cargoes all vessels which the Foreign Office had good reason to believe 
had been used as storeships to a belligerent, contrary to the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. 

This attempt of the Foreign Office to check the export was, 
however, wholly ineffective. The coal was merely transferred 
to other foreign ships, mostly German, with the net result that 
about two million tons of steam coal have left the Bristol 
Channel through the war. The quality supplied to Japan was 
the best Admiralty, while Russia used a mixture of first and 
second Admiralty coals. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that most of the profit of 
this trade in 1904 went to the speculative merchants and ship- 
pers, mostly German, and especially to the Hamburg-American 
Company. It made but little difference to the dividends of the 
South Welsh companies. 

It may be said that this increased output due to the war will 
not be maintained in the future. This conclusion is, however, 
wrong, when we consider the conditions of the future develop- 
ment of the South Welsh coalfield. Hitherto it has been 
developed by British companies, Now their foreign rivals have 

* January 20, 1905. 
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obtained a foot-hold. Under the new conditions the output in 
the future will certainly be increased at a high rate, not to be 
measured by past experience, unless it be checked in the 
interest of the State. 

An important, though incidental, result of the war has been 
to bring home to our foreign rivals the superiority of our 
smokeless steam coal to any coal they can bring into competi- 
tion with it. The Germans fully realise its true value, even if 
we, the possessors of it, do not. If anything can rouse the 
nation from its apathy, it is the planting of foreign syndicates 
in Our midst, which probably would be more mischievous to us 
than Home Trusts have already been found to be to the public 
in the United States and in Germany. In the latter country 
the Government has attempted to obtain control over them by 
the purchase of shares; but it yet remains to be proved which 
of the two is the stronger, the Government or the Trust. 

The establishment of a German syndicate in South Wales 
affords an object-lesson of what may be expected to take 
place in South Wales if we do not safeguard our own 
national interests. The Whitworth estate in the Vale of Neath, 
consisting of about 6500 acres containing the best sort of steam 
coal, according to the reports of Messrs. Galloway and Foster- 


Brown, after having been in the market for some time, has been 
definitely purchased by a German syndicate. The following 
circumstantial account of the 7zmes correspondent in Hamburg * 
allows no doubt as to the facts: 


The much discussed sale of the Whitworth coalfield in Glamorganshire has 
now been completed. A partner of the A. C. De Freitas Company, of this 
city, states that, as announced by the Meue Hamburgische Birsenhalle, the 
total area of the purchase amounts to twenty-six square kilométres. The 
controlling interest in twelve of the largest Prussian coalfields was acquired 
simultaneously by the syndicate, which will be known as the “ English 
Company, Limited.” The shares will be issued in London, and the capital 
will amount to about £500,000. 

It is estimated by experts that the middle and deep seams of the Whitworth 
mine, which have still to be opened up, contain something like 400 million 
tons. It is intended to extract a million tons of steam coal yearly for use in 
ships and for domestic purposes. The syndicate will also produce anthracite 
and coke. Plants for coking coal and for the recovery of the by-products are 
also projected. Mr. C. A. Henderson, the former owner of the mine, will 
become one of the directors of the syndicate. The property has been 
prospected by British and German geologists. The port from which the coal 
will be shipped is Port Talbot. 


We are further informed in the German press that it is pro- 
posed to use German labour in the pits. Whether this be 
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carried out or not, it is a matter that deeply concerns the 
present workers in South Wales, who may be seriously injured 
by the clash between foreign and British interests in their own 
towns. “The English Company ” lost no time in getting to 
work, We read in the 7imes (September 8), that operations 
will begin immediately, and that shafts will be sunk 900 yards 
deep and 27 feet in diameter, on a larger scale than any 
hitherto sunk in South Wales. 

It is obvious that this syndicate has obtained control over a 
valuable tract of steam coal, which it can work in the inte- 
rests of Germany, quite regardless of those of this country, 
under the thin veil of “the English Company.” It is the first 
vulture to swoop down on South Wales, if we may use a 
metaphor borrowed from Longfellow : 


First a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions. 


It is no “speck,” but a full-grown vulture, nesting in 
Germany and able to arrange its operations in South Wales in 
harmony with its interests in the Westphalian, and possibly in 
other, coalfields. If it succeeds in carrying off in its talons an 
appreciable quantity of Admiralty coal, it will pro santo diminish 
the store necessary for the maintenance of our sea power, and, 
at the same time, increase the strength of our rivals, who are 
competing with us over the whole world. 

The attitude taken by the Government on this matter is not 
reassuring. In answer to questions put in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr, Balfour (August 3) stated that he believed that it 
was unnecessary to confer special powers on the Government 
to prohibit the export of steam coal such as that now supplied 
to the British Navy, because they already possessed them. 
“While they could not view with indifference the acquisition 
by a foreign syndicate, or any syndicate in which foreign 
influences predominated, of that steam coal which is absolutely 
necessary to the mobility of our fleets,” there was no evidence 
before him “ that any German syndicate was in treaty for any 
area at all of the steam coal which is used in his Majesty’s 
Navy.” The Admiralty also answered the various questions 
put to it in the same general terms. The English Company is 
undoubtedly a German syndicate, and is so called by the whole 
German press, and the name is merely a blind to render it 
dificult or impossible for our Government to deal with it 
under the existing laws. It is an open question whether the 
Government has power to deal with this ‘“‘ English Company ” 
without interfering with the rights of private property at large. 
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It will probably be found easy to evade any rule as to aliens 
which they might make, by the use of English names. With 
regard to the second point, it must be observed, that the pro- 
perty in question contains bituminous coal, anthracite, and 
steam coal, including Admiralty and the lower grades. 

Even if we could prevent foreign syndicates from working 
collieries in this country it would not go far towards restricting 
the export of Admiralty coal. There is nothing to forbid a 
powerful syndicate from buying up all the stock at the surface, 
and entering into contracts for the future output, and thus 
gaining command of the market. 

A practical measure that will meet -both these evils is the 
imposition of a tax, more or less heavy, on the export of Admi- 
ralty coal to foreign ports, for the use of our rivals, as a muni- 
tion of war. This might be so adjusted as not to fall on the 
foreign depots of our Mercantile Marine. If, as is likely, this 
would not prevent its use by foreign navies, the results of the tax 
might be employed in the purchase of estates with untouched 
seams, estimated by Sir W. T. Lewis* to contain 521 million 
tons of Admiralty coal. This would form a reserve in the hands 
of Government, when the Admiralty coal in the market is 
approaching exhaustion, These areas would stand to the Navy 
in the place of arsenals, They should nut be administered by 
the Admiralty, because the sea lords have already too much on 
their hands to act as good landlords. For working purposes 
they might be leased in the ordinary way, with special stipula- 
tions as to Admiralty coal. It is probable that the restricted 
output would benefit rather than injure the South Welsh coal 
trade. It would, at all events, put an end to the existing practice 
of selling the birthright of the nation for ‘‘a mess of pottage” 
at a price far below its intrinsic value. There may be other 
means of restricting the output, which it is the business of 
Parliament to find out. 

Even if a restricted export does affect the trade-interests of 
South Wales in the immediate future, the injury is as nothing 
compared with the security of our sea power, on which all our 
trade is based. What would be the condition of the workers, not 
merely in South Wales, but in the whole of the British Isles, if 
our fleets were no longer to command the sea? The workers 
would not be able even to obtain bread, because the supply of 
wheat would be intercepted by rival navies, and we as a nation 
would quickly be starved into submission. The reserve of 
Admiralty coal is not too great—even on the exaggerated 
figures—for the needs of the next fifty years, Evenif it were 
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sufficient t last to the end of the present century, it is our 
duty, as citizens, to deal with the resources of the nation so 
that its sea power should be maintained then at the same high 
level as it is to-day. On all these matters the Coal Commis- 
sion has proved itself a broken reed. It has not answered 
the question in their instructions as to the duration of the 
supply necessary for the Royal Navy. We are, however, in- 
debted to it for one important conclusion as to a fact hitherto 
in dispute on the part of the coal trade, that it is possible to 
define Admiralty from nen-Admiralty coals, This may later be 
of value to the Government froma fiscal point of view, proving 
that the one can be taxed without the other, and that it is 
possible to provide for the future needs of the Navy by the 
purchase of unworked areas of Admiralty coal. 


W. Boyp DAWKINS, 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


IN October the season of the “Indian summer,” when the 
men of the Eastern provinces are preparing to hunt in the 
backwoods—some of the Ontario forests are overcrowded with 
hunters in these days, and accidents are frequent—and the 
men of the West, having gathered in their crops, go shoot- 
ing prairie chicken and wild-fowl, there is little or nothing 
heard of the game of party politics in Canada. Even the pro- 
fessional politician is then lost to sight and to hearing in the 
wilderness, where he finds new health and learns in silence to 
take a broader view of men and measures. The physical 
health and healthy optimism of the Canadian nation are largely 
due to the almost universal habit of spending an autumn holi- 
day in the silent places where everybody must lend a hand at 
camp-work. Antzeus-like, the great Dominion gathers new 
strength each October from a renewed contact with the homely 
earth and its wholesome necessities. That is why the physique 
of public men in Canada is so infinitely superior to that of their 
rivals in the United States. The typical American politician, 
with his stay-put body and halo of cigar-smoke, is not a 
Canadian type. Canadians have long since learned to follow 
the rule of efficient living set forth in President Roosevelt's 
‘“‘ Sweat and be saved.” 

In the absence of party news public attention has lately been 
monopolised by certain items of personal information. To 
begin with, every Canadian, whatever his party, has been 
pleased to hear that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has no intention of 
retiring into private life until the building of the new Trans- 
continental railroad. When the Premier visited London in 
1902 to attend the Coronation Conference he had the look of 
a man whose months of public service were numbered. But 
those who feared an immediate breakdown were speedily 
reassured, and the rumours of his retirement, which have been 
heard again and again, never had a foundation in fact. In the 
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case of a recent recrudescence of these tales the wish was 
father to the thought ; for it has long been obvious, even to 
casual observers of Canadian politics, that the name of the 
Premier and his fame as the reconciier of the racial antithesis 
were half the strength of the Liberal party. He greatly en- 
joyed his visit to the West; and, provided he spares himself 
and entrusts all routine-work to his subordinates, there is really 
no reason—except, perhaps, the next General Election of 
1906-——why he should not drive the last spoke of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific in his capacity of Premier. French-Canadian 
statesmen have the knack of political longevity. 

Another personal item of consequence is the resignation of 
Sir William Mulock, the Dominion Postmaster-General, who is 
known as “ The Man who Did.” Certainly he left nothing 
undone which could be done to improve the postal arrange- 
ments of his country, and it is to be regretted that he could 
not persuade the British Post Office to reduce the excessive 
rates now charged on newspaper matter mailed from the Mother 
Country. Sir William, it must be remembered, owed much to 
the enthusiastic co-operation of his subordinates. In this country 
the permanent officials of a department too often passively 
oppose the efforts of their chief to secure reforms—a fact 
which is the real root of departmental inefficiency in other 
spheres than that of the War Office and Post Office. 

Finally, a word or two must be said of Lord Grey’s Western 
speeches. The new Governor-General is certainly the greatest 
force in Canadian public opinion at the present moment. At 
Winnipeg, towards the conclusion of his tour beyond the great 
Lakes, he expressed his conviction that the North-West as it is 
must be looked on as the merest outline of the North-West that 
shall be. ‘He is a bold man,” said Earl Grey, “ who denies 
that there are nine acres of equally good soil awaiting the 
advent of the plough for one that is ploughed up.” Thus 
he added himself to the vast army of Professor Mavor’s critics. 
What iroubled him was not whether the North-West could 
send the Mother Country all the wheat she required, but what 
was to be the markets for the three prairie provinces when they 
were fully settled. Once more he pointed to Japan, the “ Gate 
of Asia,’ and reminded Canadians that the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance will benefit their country as greatly as it benefits Great 
Britain, though in a different manner. . 

E. B. O. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


In April I pointed out that Newfoundland, which shares with 
Rhodesia the title of the Cinderella of British Colonies, would 
presently assert herself in the sphere of international politics— 
even at the risk of sowing dissension between the Mother Country 
and the United States—by withdrawing the privileges conceded 
to American fishermen in 1890, when the Bond-Blaine (now the 
Bond-Hay) Convention was drawn up, and ratification by the 
Senate seemed probable. In the manifesto of the Newfound- 
land Liberal party, promulgated before the General Election of 
last November, Sir Robert Bond reminded the United States 
Government of the necessity of choosing between “ ratification 
or retaliation” if he were returned to power—a threat con- 
temptuously disregarded by that section of the American Press 
which always forgets to remember that Newfoundland is part 
and parcel of the territory of the first—not of the second— 
Power of the North American Continent. Sir Robert Bond 
routed his opponents, the Senate refused to ratify the Treaty 
(except in a mutilated form such as the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment could not possibly accept), and the Bait Act was enforced 
against the fishermen of Massachusetts. That is to say, the 
privileges of purchasing the bait which is only to be procured 
in the territorial waters of the Colony, and of procuring labour 
and other necessary supplies which had been granted—as an 
act of grace—to American vessels resorting to the Grand Banks 
on payment of a nominal licence fee, were finally withdrawn. 
The fishing interests of New England which centre in the 
ancient seaport of Gloucester know that they will be hard hit 
by the change, and bitter complaints have been addressed to 
Washington. The good offices of Senator Lodge were requi- 
sitioned, and eventually a deputation interviewed Mr. Root. In 
point of fact the American fishermen have no reason themselves 
for complaint, since they have actually enjoyed for fourteen 
years valuable privileges for which they bave not allowed their 
Government to render any consideration whatever, Newfound- 
land has as much right to carry out the provisions of the Bait 
Act in her territorial waters as the United States Government 
has to prevent British subjects from sharing in the profits of the 
American coasting trade, and an appeal to the Treaty of 1818 
(which is the line taken by American diplomacy), is obviously 
confuted by the historical interpretations of that somewhat fusty 
document. From 1854 to 1866 reciprocity in fishing matters 
existed between the United States and Newfoundland; and 
again, from 1871 to 1886, a limited scheme of free trade in fish 
was granted to Canada and Newfoundland, together with the 
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sum of $5,500,000 for considerations, the chief of which was 
the grant, for a limited period, of these baiting privileges in the 
waters over which Canada and Newfoundland exercise their 
delegated sovereignty. By the interpretative acts of their own 
statesmen, men by no means deficient in business acumen, a 
successful appeal to the Treaty of 1818 has been rendered 
impossible even if the provisions of that document had given 
American subjects the right of fishing for bait and the other 
privileges mentioned therein in all parts of Newfoundland’s 
territorial waters. But such an interpretation cannot be accepted 
for a moment. 

The following excerpts from that Treaty—the significant 
passages are printed in italics—are conclusive. By the terms 
of the contract between the British and American Governments 
the former agreed that : 


The inhabitants of the United States shall have for ever, in common with 
the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on 
that part of the southern coast of Newfoundland, from the said Cape Ray to 
the Ramsan Islands ; on the western and northern coasts of Newfoundland, 
from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands, and on the shores of the 


Magdalen Islands. 
It was also agreed that : 


The American fishermen shall have liberty for ever to dry and cure fish in 
any of the w#settled bays, harbours, and creeks of the southern part of the 
coast of Newfoundland here above described. . . . But so soon as the same, 
or any portion thereof, is se¢¢/ed, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen 
to dry or cure fish at such portions so settled, without previous agreement 


for such purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the said 
ground. 


In return for the extensive privileges thus conceded, the 
Government of the United States renounced for ever any 
liberty, previously enjoyed or claimed, to take, dry, or cure 
fish in or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, 
or creeks of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America not 
included within the above-mentioned limits. 

The Treaty undoubtedly gives American vessels the right to 
catch bait in the territorial waters of a large portion of the 
Newfoundland coast-line. But that right has no longer any 
real value. The large steam trawlers of Gloucester would in- 
evitably lose on their ventures if they tried to procure herring, 
squid, and chaplin (the time and place where those are to be 
found are always a matter of guess-work); and what they 
really require is the right to purchase bait at a price which 
leaves a margin of profit from the inshore fishermen of New- 
foundland—a privilege withdrawn by the Bait Act. Again, 
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right of access to unsettled portions of the coast-line is no 
longer valuable. Right of access to the harbour settlements is 
valuable, but in order to enjoy it they must enter into an agree- 
ment with the inhabitants, z¢., with the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment, sovereign in its own territories and territorial waters, 
which, therefore, has the right to insist that vessels under the 
American flag should comply with their regulations, and enter, 
for example, at the Customs Houses. 

Such is the basis of the American case, which no indepen- 
dent tribunal of arbitration could possibly endorse. However, 
it would appear that Mr. Root has thought of a method of 
blinding people to the merits of the controversy. The Glou- 
cester fishermen have been advised by him to go up and fish 
where they please, and absolutely ignore the Newfoundland 
Government’s regulations. This course might easily lead to 
acts of violence, which could be made the pretext of a hostile 
demonstration. The American citizen, in his ignorance of the 
actual facts and in his national incapacity to keep the basal 
rule of fair play (audi alteram partem), could be relied upon to 
shout and wave the stars-and-stripes as he did in the Venezuelan 
controversy. In the midst of these alarums and excursions the 
American Government might wring concessions from the 
British authorities, who would not hesitate to throw over New- 
foundland, The present Government is the weakest we have 
ever had, and that fact is only too well known to Mr. Root and 
his friends. 

It must be remembered that two of the protagonists in this 
business—Mr. Root and Senator Lodge, that indefatigable 
wire-puller—played a conspicuous part in the controversy in 
regard to the Alaska-Yukon boundary. No wonder that the 
Washington authorities, remembering their success in persuad- 
ing the British Government to ignore Canada’s protests against 
the appointment of Senators Root, Lodge, and Turner as 
disinterested jurists, may try bluffing on a pair of deuces, 
But the British Government, even though it is little more 
than a passarelle to a new generation of Imperialist leaders, 
must surely by now have arrived at some knowledge of the 
rules of that peculiar poker diplomacy which the American 
statesman has played to such good purpose in the past. Too 
much reliance must not be placed in President Roosevelt. His 
sense of fair play is undoubted, but he is powerless against the 
machinations of the Senate, and, furthermore, the influence of 
a President of the United States invariably declines in the latter 
part of his term. E, B. O. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
LORD SELBORNE’S TOUR. 


Lord Selborne has lost no time in following the excellent 
example of his predecessor, Lord Milner, who by travelling 
through the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, personally 
became acquainted with the inhabitants of each district in our 
new Colonies. Lord Milner had the advantage of knowing 
Dutch, which we imagine Lord Selborne has hardly had time 
to acquire; still as English is well understood and generally 
spoken, this should not place the new High Commissioner at 
any great disadvantage. On Wednesday, September 20, Lord 
Selborne left for Crocodile River, where he met 250 farmers 
from that district. The papers just to hand from South Africa 
describe the scene graphically. He rode from Johannesburg 
with his staff, but with no escort, and was met by a small 
commando of Boers four miles from the appointed meeting 
place. When the Government party, which included Sir 
Arthur Lawley, rode up to the assembled farmers, all formality 
was dispensed with, and “the meeting itself was carried out in 
the old style.” “ Time, apparently, was not of much account to 
the assembly. The company settled down all round the 
High Commissioner, and some, indeed, climbed the overhanging 
trees in order to command a better view of the proceedings 
below. Every man silently puffed away at his pipe, until a cloud 
of blue smoke hung over the heads of the gathering. Lord 
Selborne entered fully into the novelty of the situation, and 
produced a well-used pipe from his pocket, adjusted a cap 
over the mouth of the bowl, and, generally, seemed quite at 
home,” 

The agenda was not short, and the meeting lasted five hours, 
an ordeal which Lord Selborne is said to have borne with great 
cheerfulness, The subjects included a Jong list of agricultural 
matters, Chinese labour, railway policy, local and general 
protection, irrigation, roads, the voters’ roll, poor whites, 
education, &c. In reply Lord Selborne spoke for an hour, 
clearly and sympathetically, making plain the position of the 
Imperial Government, and dealing frankly with the questions 
put before him. We have not space to reproduce his excellent 
speech, but it may be interesting to note his advice to the 
farmers on one or two of the burning questions of the day. 
In the Colonies, where there are no Cobdenites, it is possible 
to deal with the subject of Fiscal Policy without rhetoric and 
with plain good sense : 
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Now we come to the question of the markets. That is a question that I 
know very well, because in my own country—in England—lI very often saw 
the hay and corn I produced undersold by the Americans. It is a very diffi- 
cult question, because we have got to try and do two things—to give you the 
best market we can for your produce and at the same time to prevent the cost 
of living becoming so great as to become unbearable in Pretoria and in 
Johannesburg. Here are two splendid markets for you, and I will do every- 
thing I can to keep those markets for you. I hope to live to see the day when 
nothing will be consumed here that is not grown here. But it must be at a 
price which people can afford to pay. ... As regards the competition you 
meet with, the competition is of two kinds. There is the produce which comes 
from abroad, and there is the produce which comes from other parts of South 
Africa. Now, on that which comes from other parts of South Africa there 
are no Customs duties. I entirely accept what one gentleman has said, that 
all produce ought to pay a remunerative rate on the railway, and I will do all 
I can to induce the Cape Government to deal with us as we are dealing with 
them in this matter. At any rate, of course, you have got the advantage of 
all these hundreds of miles of rail. As regards the produce that comes from 
oversea, on that there is Customs duty and a special railway rate. South 
African produce comes at one rate and foreign produce at another rate, and all 
we have got to do is to prevent foreign produce coming at South African 
rates. 


Lord Selborne went on to say, ‘‘ you may be sure that this 
question of markets for your produce is one of great anxiety to 


us,” adding that the Government hoped by means of education, 
co-operation, and railway development to assist the farmer. 
He dwelt at length on the Chinese Labour question. If the 
Chinese were sent away, 5000 white men, among whom were 
many Boers, would lose their employment, and the Kaffirs, of 
whom there was already a scarcity on the farms, would be all 
drawn off to Johannesburg. Lord Selborne’s speech ended 
with a homely simile and a quotation from St. Paul. 


This country is like a man who requires two legs to stand on. One of those 
legs is the agricultural interest, and the other is the mining interest. They are 
both absolutely necessary, one to the other. It is only through the prosperity 
of the mining industry that you can find proper markets for your goods, or 
that the revenue will be in such order as to do what you want to be done with 
it. On the other hand, it is your produce that is going to make living possible 
in these big cities. And I ask you as my last word to remember what St. Paul 
says in the 12th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. He is talk- 
ing of the body, and he says, “ Can the eye say to the hand, I have no need of 
thee? or can the head say to the foot, I have no need of you? Whether one 
member suffers all the members suffer with it ; or whether one member rejoices 
all the members rejoice with it.” So it 1s in the Transvaal; one industry 
cannot suffer without the other suffering. And so I would say it is with South 
Africa. South Africa is one body just as the Transvaal is one body, and the 
one Colony cannot suffer without the other Colonies suffering with it. 


In response to a wide- 
spread demand we have 
re-published in cheap popular 
form the article in the June 
‘National Review” entitled 
‘*Some Candid Impressions of 
England,” by ‘“‘ A German Resident.” 


Copies may be obtained on written 
application to the Manager of the “ National 
Review,” 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W., at the following prepaid rates : 


10s. per 100 Copies 


20s. ,, 250 ” 
35s. ,, 500 a 
60s. ,, 1000 , 


Single Copies 3d. post free 


Copies are well printed and neatly bound, and are eminently 
suitable for distribution at political gatherings, to factory workers 
and others. 


+ oa - 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


‘* Those who care to attempt the task of finding out for themselves 
how England stands to-day, will be helped by the ‘Candid Impres- 
sions’ published in the ‘ National Review ’ by a German resident in 
this country.”—Morning Post. 


‘Deserves to be read most carefully, especially by the Little 
Englanders. It contains a number of home truths which, however 
unpleasant they may be, cannot be denied even by the most 
purblind among us.” —Globe. 


‘*No article in any of the magazines this month is likely to provoke 
more comment than the ‘Candid Impressions of England’ by an 
anonymous German resident, in the ‘ National Review.’ That there is 
a good deal of truth in the article we are not prepared to deny, and 
criticism of this sort, however unpalatable, may be valuable and 
regenerative if conveyed by the right person and in the right 
spirit.” —. Spectator. 
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